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ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY 


FOUNDED  IN  1884 


J.  S.  Supreme  Court  Rules  NLRB 
Orders  Cannot  Be  “Mandates” 


ASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  March  3 — Cease 
and  desist  orders  issued  by  the 
ational  Labor  Relations  Board  must 
related  specifically  to  the  offense 
und  to  have  been  committed  and 
ot  be  used  as  a  peg  on  which  to 
g  a  mandate  against  violation  of 
ther  sections  of  the  Wagner  Act,  the 
upreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
ed  today  in  modifying  an  order 
inst  Express  Publishing  Company, 
_i  Antonio,  Tex. 

Having  ruled  that  the  publisher  did 
ot  bargain  in  good  faith  with  Ameri- 
I  Newspaper  Guild,  the  Board 
ught  approval  of  an  order  not  only 
uiring  bona  fide  bargaining  but 
requiring  a  signed  agreement 
ipulating  that  no  interference  will 
I  placed  in  the  path  of  guild  organi- 
tion  among  respondent’s  employes. 
Confirmed  Bargaining  Demand 
The  Court  was  unanimous  on  the 
int  of  confirming  the  demand  for 
•gaining,  but  a  majority  agreed 
lat,  in  the  absence  of  proof  that  or- 
anization  had  been  interfered  with, 
le  mandate  could  not  anticipate  such 
ction  and  rule  on  it  in  advance.  Jus- 
ces  Douglas,  Black  and  Reed  fa- 
ored  enforcement  of  the  order  in  its 
ntirety. 

In  the  majority  opinion.  Justice 
tone  reminded  that  violation  of  an 
ILRB  order  confirmed  by  the  court 
ubjects  the  respondent  to  contempt 
roceedings.  To  allow  a  general  or- 
er  to  be  predicated  upon  a  specific 
iolation,  he  reasoned,  would  unfair- 
r  place  the  publishing  company  in 
opardy.  He  drew  an  analogy  from 
le  law  of  injunctions,  saying: 

.  .  the  mere  fact  that  a  court  has 
und  that  a  defendant  has  commit- 
d  act  in  violation  of  a  statute  does 
3t  justify  an  injunction  broadly  to 
3ey  the  statute  and  thus  subject  the 
jfendant  to  contempt  proceedings  if 
f  shall  at  any  time  in  the  future 
)mmit  some  new  violation  unlike  and 
mlated  to  that  with  which  he  was 
iginally  charged.  This  Court  will 
rike  from  an  injunction  decree  re- 
raints  upon  the  commission  of  un- 
wful  acts  which  are  thus  dissociated 
om  those  which  a  defendant  has 
immitted.” 

Jastic*  Sfone's  Opinion 

Continuing,  Justice  Stone  said: 
he  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
«s  not  contemplate  that  an  employer 
w  has  unlawfully  refused  to  bar- 
in  with  his  employes  shall,  for  the 
definite  future,  conduct  his  labor 
lations  at  the  peril  of  a  summons 
f  contempt  on  the  Board’s  allega- 
for  example,  that  he  has  dis- 
iminated  against  a  labor  union  in 
e  discharge  of  an  employe,  or  be- 
nse  his  supervisory  employes  have 
yised  other  employes  not  to  join  a 
‘“n.  .  .  .  We  hold  only  that  the 
itional  Labor  Relations  Act  does 
i  give  the  Board  an  authority,  which 
'*rts  cannot  rightly  exercise,  to  en- 
®  violations  of  all  the  provisions  of 
s  »tatute  merely  because  the  viola- 
n  of  one  has  been  found.” 
i[he  modifications  written  by  the 
iority,  Justices  Douglas,  Black  and 


Reed  lamented,  “represent  the  loss  of 
substantial  sanctions — sanctions  which 
the  expert  administrative  agency  may 
well  have  concluded  are  basic  and 
essential  for  protection  of  the  right 
which  this  very  union  has  won.  .  .  . 
In  fact  it  might  even  be  an  open  in¬ 
vitation  to  an  employer  intent  on 
evasion  of  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the 
Act  to  resort  to  devious  routes  to  the 
same  end.  The  employer  could  con¬ 
tinue  the  so-called  negotiations  with 
the  union,  perhaps  reach  at  least  a 
tentative  agreement  with  it,  and  yet  in 


a  myriad  of  ways  undermine  it  if  the 
breadth  of  the  cease  and  desist  order 
were  delimited.” 

In  the  Circuit  Court,  issue  had  been 
made  of  the  right  of  an  employer  to 
have  his  views  on  unionism  and 
labor  relations  placed  befeore  his  em¬ 
ployes. 

The  Supreme  Court  did  not  discuss 
that  point.  Justice  Stone’s  opinion  re¬ 
citing:  “In  this  state  of  the  record  our 
review  is  limited  to  the  sufficiency  of 
the  Board’s  finding  to  support  the 
order.” 


Reargument  Heard  In 
Newark  Star-Ledger  Case 


PHILADELPHIA,  March  3— The  Na¬ 
tional  Labor  Relations  Act  was 
never  intended  to  cover  the  entire 
field  of  labor  relations;  neither  was  it 
designed  to  be  a  cure  all  for  industrial 
strife.  This  thesis  was  developed  in 
a  brief  filed  Feb.  28  by  Charles  Gold¬ 
man,  attorney  for  the  Newark  (N.  J.) 
Star-Ledger,  with  the  Third  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  here,  in  connection 
with  the  re-argument  of  the  prece¬ 
dent-setting  Fahy  case. 

Throwing  new  light  on  a  case  which 
is  being  followed  closely  by  newspa¬ 
per  publishers  throughout  the  country, 
Mr.  Goldman’s  brief  supplemented  a 
verbal  re-argument  before  the  entire 
court  on  Feb.  20.  Three  judges  of  the 
same  body  held  Feb.  3  that  the  Na¬ 
tional  Labor  Relations  Board  had  no 
right  to  “police”  relations  between 
employer  and  employe  when  a  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining  agreement  is  in  oper¬ 
ation.  Two  other  judges  did  not  par¬ 
ticipate. 

Reversed  NLRB  Order 

The  court  reversed  an  NLRB  order 
directing  the  re-instatement  of  Agnes 
Fahy,  a  reporter  discharged  by  the 
management  of  the  Star-Ledger  in 
1937.  On  Feb.  7,  the  court,  on  its  own 
motion,  ordered  the  case  re-opened 
before  the  court  en  banc.  The  issue 
is  more  than  likely  to  be  finally  de¬ 
cided  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

“In  consideration  of  the  question  of 
the  Board’s  power,”  the  respondent’s 
brief  said  in  part,  “it  becomes  impor¬ 
tant  to  emphasize  that  the  Act  does 
not  and  was  never  intended  to  cover 
the  entire  field  of  labor  relations. 

“It  is  not  and  was  never  intended 
to  be  a  panacea  for  all  the  ills  of  in¬ 
dustrial  strife.  There  appears  to  have 
grown  up,  at  least  in  certain  quarters, 
a  misconception  concerning  this. 
Largely,  this  is  due  to  the  too-optimis- 
tic  label  which  was  attached  to  the 
Act  by  some  enthusiastic  proponents. 

“Having  been  proclaimed  as  ‘Labor’s 
Bill  of  Rights’  and  ‘Labor’s  Magna 
Carta,’  it  has  somehow  come  to  be 
expected  by  some  that  the  Act  could 
dispel  all  labor  difficulties.  Nothing 
could  be  farther  from  the  fact. 

“In  reality,  the  Act  is  of  extremely 


limited  application.  It  is  addressed  to 
but  one  phase  of  the  labor  problem, 
namely,  the  accomplishment  of  gen¬ 
uine  collective  bargaining  and  it  at¬ 
tacks  that  problem  in  the  specific  fash¬ 
ion  set  forth  in  the  Act. 

“Above  all,  we  are  dealing  with  an 
administrative  agency  empowered  to 
act  in  the  public  interest  only,  for 
limited  purposes  and  in  the  limited 
manner  set  forth.  It  has  been  pointed 
out  that  Congress  might  have  adopted 
some  other  expedient  in  the  place  of 
collective  bargaining  or  that  it  might 
have  a  more  comprehensive  program 
in  place  of  the  limited  design  of  the 
statute. 

“For  instance,  it  might  have  fol¬ 
lowed  the  plans  embraced  in  the  Rail¬ 
way  Labor  Act  which  provides  for 
adjustment  by  mediation  and  arbitra¬ 
tion.  The  fact  is  that  Congress  did  not 
do  these  things.  All  that  it  sought  to 
accomplish  was  to  bring  industry  gen¬ 
erally  the  same  measure  of  peace  that 
existed  in  those  industries  where  col¬ 
lective  bargaining  was  the  accepted 
rule.” 

Exercise  of  Jurisdiction 

Earlier  in  his  petition,  Mr.  Goldman 
took  issue  with  the  Board’s  alleged  as¬ 
sumption  of  the  right  to  proceed  at  its 
own  discretion  against  employers 
whom  it  deems  has  committed  an 
“unfair  labor  practice.” 

The  question  of  “discretion”  was 
brought  up  in  the  re-argument  by 
Robert  S.  Watts,  chief  NLRB  counsel, 
who  developed  the  premise  that  the 
Board  could  exercise  its  jurisdiction 
over  an  employer  even  20  years  after 
an  original  collective  bargaining 
agreement  had  been  signed  and  con¬ 
tinued,  if  the  Board  felt  that  an  “un¬ 
fair  labor  practice”  had  been  com¬ 
mitted. 

“The  Board  implies,”  the  brief  said, 
“that  normally,  in  the  exercise  of  its 
discretion,  it  will  not  proceed  against 
any  employer  who  had  made  a  genuine 
collective  agreement  with  his  em¬ 
ployes.  The  respondent  contends  that 
this  is  not  a  matter  for  the  Board’s 
discretion;  that  the  Board  does  not 
possess  the  power  to  proceed.  The 
Board  insists  that  its  power  is  wholly 


unlimited  in  point  of  time  or  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  compliance  with  collective  beir- 
gaining  by  an  employer. 

“Respondent  contends  that  the 
Board’s  power  is  strictly  limited  under 
the  statute,  which  itself  is  of  limited 
application,  that  the  statute  is  in¬ 
tended  to  function  in  an  area  where 
the  ordinary  process  of  law  could  not 
reach,  that  is,  during  the  period  when 
there  is  no  bargaining  agreement;  that 
where  a  collective  agreement  is 
reached  the  power  of  the  Board  ends 
and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  at¬ 
taches  to  protect  and  give  effect  to 
the  rights  established  by  the  collec¬ 
tive  agreement. 

Division  of  Responsibility 

“Thus  is  accomplished  a  separation 
of  the  spheres  of  influence  of  the 
Board  and  the  courts.  The  line  is  set 
which  marks  the  division  of  respons¬ 
ibility,  the  public  interest  on  one  side, 
which  is  served  by  the  Board,  and  the 
private  interest  on  the  other  side, 
served  by  the  courts.” 

Mr.  Goldman  then  took  issue  with 
the  brief  amicus  curiae  filed  in  the 
case  by  Abraham  J.  Isserman,  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild,  Newark  Newspaper  Guild, 
Agnes  Fahy  and  the  New  Jersey  State 
Industrial  Union  Council.  This  brief 
had  been  presented  at  the  re-argument 
hearing. 

‘‘While  this  brief  is  addressed  solely 
to  the  question  of  the  Board’s  pwwer,” 
Mr.  Goldman  said,  “we  feel  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  state  that  the  remaining  issues 
covered  up>on  the  original  argument 
are  likewise  under  consideration  of 
the  Court  upon  this  re-argument. 

“Particularly,  in  view  of  this  Court’s 
statement  in  its  opinion  of  Feb.  3, 
1941,  that  the  Board  should  not  have 
considered  the  alleged  unfair  prac¬ 
tices  which  occurred  prior  to  August 
12,  when  the  contract  was  signed  (a 
view  with  which  Board  Member 
Leiserson  concurred,  and  to  which 
neither  Board’s  counsel  nor  amicus 
curiae,  have  taken  exception),  we 
urge  that  upon  the  question  of  whether 
the  Board’s  order  is  bottomed  on  sub¬ 
stantial  evidence,  the  complete  record 
fully  supports  the  respondent’s  con¬ 
tentions  and  warrants  the  setting  aside 
of  the  Board’s  order. 

"Statement  ot  Faeti" 

“It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  the  brief 
amicus  curiae  there  is  incorporated 
what  purports  to  be  ‘a  statement  of 
facts.’  Remembering  that  the  record 
comprises  5,000  pages,  plus  about  150 
exhibits,  and  the  hearing  occupied  six 
weeks’  time,  any  attempt  to  compress 
the  facts  into  four  short  paragraphs 
is  certain  to  result  in  distortion.  The 
brief  amicus  is,  in  this  respect,  no 
exception.” 

In  its  “statement  of  facts,”  the  brief 
amicus  curiae  said: 

“This  court  found  that  there  is  ‘evi¬ 
dentiary  support’  for  the  finding  of  the 
Board  Aat  Agnes  Fahy  was  discharged 
‘because  of  her  membership  and  ac¬ 
tivity  in  the  Guild.’ 

“We  do  not  believe  it  necessary  here 
to  review  all  of  the  substantial  fac¬ 
tual  evidence  which  supports  the 
Board’s  finding,  nor  this  Court’s  con¬ 
clusion  that  Agnes  Fahy  was  dis¬ 
charged  for  Guild  membership  and 
activity.  We  do  desire,  however,  to 
emphasize  that  the  ‘Guild  activity’ 
which  caused  Miss  Fahy’s  discharge 
(Continued  on  page  20) 
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Tells  Story  of 
Sunday  Chronicle 
And  Nazi  Bombs 

This  article  just  received  in  New 
York  was  written  by  Geoffrey  Walms- 
ley,  who  is  on  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Sunday  Chronicle  and  is  the  son 
of  Ulric  B.  Walmsley,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Daily  Sketch  &  Sunday 
Graphic.  The  bombing  took  place 
many  weeks  ago. 

Stories  break  with  a  loud  bang 
right  inside  London  newspaper  offices 
these  days.  But  when  a  bomb  comes 
down  and  blows  the  spectacles  from 
his  nose,  the  editor  can’t  tell  his  own 
bomb  story  in  the  paper  until  the 
news  is  so  stale  that  it  stinks.  All  he 
can  say  is  that  “a  newspaper  office 
was  hit.” 

However,  it  is  now  some  weeks  since 
the  floors  at  the  London  office  of  the 
Sunday  Chronicle,  a  leading  British 
national  newspaper,  were  spattered 
with  blood.  The  story  of  how  this 
paper  carried  on,  bandaging  its  wounds 
as  it  worked,  can  now  be  told. 

Hit  Between  Editions 

It  was  a  big  bomb,  and  it  came 
screaming  down  between  first  and 
second  editions,  when  the  full  flow 
of  copies  was  leaving  the  building. 

Elxploding  at  the  building’s  corner¬ 
stone,  the  giant  bomb  pulverized  the 
editorial  offices,  smashed  the  publish¬ 
ing  offices,  smashed  the  publishing 
rooms,  cut  off  all  electricity,  and 
wounded  60  men. 

Hurricane  lamps  were  brought  out 
and  lit  a  ghastly  scene.  The  publish¬ 
ing  rooms,  especially  badly  hit,  were 
like  a  gory  battlefield.  But  for  emer¬ 
gency  reserve  stocks  of  paper  all  the 
packers  would  probably  have  been 
killed.  These  reserve  rolls  block  the 
windows  of  the  publishing  rooms,  and 
were  burst  to  half  their  length  to 
demonstrate  the  blast’s  tremendous 
force. 

Yet,  within  two  hours,  after  the 
office  Home  Guard  units  had  carried 
away  the  injured,  those  packers  who 
were  left  were  putting  out  the  papers 
again. 

Because  the  Sunday  Chronicle  is 
printed  in  Manchester  and  Glasgow 
as  well  as  in  London,  Editor  Jimmy 
Drawbell  was  able  to  solve  the  prob¬ 
lem  caused  by  that  2-hour  lag  with 
a  call  to  his  northern  men.  Man¬ 
chester  covered  those  areas  which 
London  could  not  reach. 

The  London  editorial  end  was  for¬ 
tunate  in  that  the  second  edition  was 
ready  for  press  at  the  time  of  the 
bomb’s  arrival.  When  it  had  been 
discovered  that  the  break  in  electricity 
supply  was  only  caused  by  the  shud¬ 
der  of  the  explosion  having  thown  out 
the  two-foot  main  power  switch,  un¬ 
damaged  machines  ran  on  with  only 
a  few  breaks. 

Only  Two  Deaths 

One  of  the  only  two  deaths  was  a 
Sunday  Chronicle  man  who  had  been 
taking  matrix  boxes  to  Manchester, 
and  retxirned  along  the  street  just  as 
the  bomb  fell. 

Though  this  blitz,  in  which  three 
floors  were  damaged  to  the  tune  of 
many  thousands  of  pounds,  was  the 
worst  of  the  bombs,  it  was  not  the 
only  one.  Some  weeks  before,  a  bomb 
had  split  the  basement  wall  and  let 
in  a  flood  of  mains  water.  Previous 
paper  rolls  and  just-as  precious  dry 
shelter  beds  were  rescued  from 
drowning  by  hastily-built  sandbag 
dams.  One  big  bomb  also  crashed 
through  the  roof  into  the  newsroom  of 
the  Daily  Sketch,  which  is  published 
along  with  half-a-dozen  other  great 
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national  newspapers,  from  the  same 
house. 

The  walls  of  this  building  have  been 
cracked  and  the  windows  smashed  by 
nearby  bombs  time  after  time.  Quite 
a  normal  crop  of  incendiary  bombs  to 
be  extinguished  each  night  on  the 
roof  during  a  blitz  period  is  from  12 
to  16. 

■ 

Resigns  Over 
Transfer  of 
Pa.  Ad  Account 

Philadelphia,  March  4 — Richard  P. 
Brown,  who  has  been  given  much  of 
the  credit  for  the  State  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania’s  successful  tourist  and  indus¬ 
trial  advertising  campaign,  resigned 
yesterday  as  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
in  an  open  break  with  Governor  James 
over  the  transfer  of  a  large  advertising 
account  from  the  A1  Paul  Lefton  Com¬ 
pany,  Philadelphia,  to  the  Benjamin 
Eshleman  agency  of  the  same  city. 
(See  E  &  P,  March  1,  page  10,  for 
story  on  results  of  Pennsylvania  ad¬ 
vertising.) 

The  change  came  in  the  midst  of  a 
$39,000  Spring  campaign  to  attract 
tourists  to  this  state  during  the  Easter 
holidays.  A  total  of  $34,000  of  this 
allocation  is  currently  being  placed  in 
newspapers  outside  Pennsylvania. 
The  account  handled  by  the  Lefton 
agency  was  reported  to  have  paid  an¬ 
nual  commissions  of  $20,000. 

The  controversy  over  the  advertis¬ 
ing  account  broke  in  the  open  Feb. 
28,  when  Mr.  Brown,  a  Philadelphia 
business  man  threatened  to  resign  im- 
less  the  Governor  rescinded  his  order 
directing  his  cabinet  member  to  trans¬ 
fer  the  account  to  the  Eshleman 
agency. 

On  Feb.  28,  Mr.  Brown  said:  “Un¬ 
less  the  Governor  realizes  the  mistake 
of  changing  from  an  agency  which  has 
had  two  years’  experience,  and  which 
my  Tourist  Advisory  Committee  feels 
has  done  a  good  job  and  is  opposed 
to  the  change,  there  is  nothing  I  can 
do  but  resign.” 

In  a  letter  to  Governor  James  on 
Feb.  1,  the  Tourist  Advisory  Commit¬ 
tee,  a  non-partisan  group  made  up 
of  hotel,  auto  club  and  newspaper 
men,  protested  the  proposed  change. 

In  a  formal  statement  issued  at  Har¬ 
risburg,  Mr.  Brown  charged  that  the 
change  in  the  advertising  account  was 
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March  9-15 — Used-Car  Ex¬ 
change  Week,  sponsored  by  Au¬ 
tomobile  Mfrs.  Assn.,  N.  Y.  City. 

March  11 — National  Religious 
Council,  open  conference 
Church-Press,  Union  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminary,  New  York  City. 

March  12-13 — Founder’s  Day, 
observance  of  press  freedom, 
Boston  University. 

March  14  —  Life  Insurance 
Advertisers  Assn.,  annual  Spring 
round  table  meeting,  Hotel 
Pennsylvania,  New  York. 

March  17-18 — Interstate  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers,  meeting, 
Penn-Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg. 

March  18-19 — Central  States 
Circulation  Managers’  Assn., 
Spring  meeting,  Stevens  Hotel, 
Chicago. 

March  18-22 — Kent  state  Uni¬ 
versity,  4th  annual  short  course 
in  photography,  Kent,  Ohio. 

March  29-31 — Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Assn.,  con¬ 
vention,  French  Lick  Spring.s 
Hotel,  French  Lick  Springs,  Ind. 


ordered  by  Colonel  Carl  Estes,  Texas 
newspaper  publisher  and  political  ad¬ 
viser  to  Governor  James. 

Mr.  Brown  said  he  was  called  on 
the  telephone  by  the  Colonel  and  told 
that  it  was  the  Governor’s  wish  to 
transfer  the  business  to  the  Eshleman 
agency.  Mr.  Brown  said  he  refused 
to  do  this  and  charged  that  Colonel 
Estes  was  attempting  to  make  a 
“political  football”  out  of  the  State’s 
Department  of  Commerce. 

■ 

AKRON  SUNDAY  PAPER 

AiDtdN,  March  6 — ^The  Sunday  Illus¬ 
trated  Sun,  a  new  weekly  tabloid 
newspaper,  was  announced  for  Akron 
late  this  month  by  Harry  H.  Seff, 
head  of  the  Sterling  Outdoor  Adver¬ 
tising  Co.  here.  Seff  said  his  paper 
would  be  issued  for  the  first  time 
March  21,  the  paper  to  be  dated  Sun¬ 
day  and  issu^  the  preceding  Fri¬ 
day.  Pindy  Wagner,  former  Akron 
Times-Press  sports  editor,  is  sports 
editor,  and  Frank  Eastbom,  also  with 
the  Times-Press,  advertising  manager. 
Seff  himself  will  act  as  business 
manager.  The  Beacon  Journal,  eve¬ 
ning  and  Sunday,  has  been  Akron’s 
only  newspaper  since  August,  1938. 
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Seeks  Lease-Lend 
Amendment  to 
Ban  Censorship 


Dean  Ackeraion  of  Columkij 
Cites  Possibility  in  Broad 
Presidential  Powers 


t 
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An  amendment  to  the  lease-lej-; 
bill  prohibiting  censorship  of  the 
and  other  instrumentalities  of  con' 
munication  was  urged  by  Dean  Ca; 
W.  Ackerman  of  the  Graduate  Sch// 
of  Journalism  of  Columbia  Universi* 
in  a  telegram  sent  Feb.  28  to  Senator 
Alben  W.  Barkley,  Robert  F.  Wagner 
John  A.  Danaher,  Robert  F.  Taft,  a:! 
Burton  K.  Wheeler. 

“May  I  respectfully  request  yoi:: 
consideration  of  an  amendment  i: 
H.  R.  1776  specifically  prohibiting  thi 
establishment  of  a  governmental  cen 
sorship  of  the  press,  radio,  fonnr. 
pulpit,  classroom  or  any  other  facilin 
or  instrumentality  of  communicatici; 
which  will  interfere  with  the  free  is- 
cussion  of  the  issues  of  war  or  peace, 
the  telegram  said. 
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Broad  Prosidential  Powers 

“As  the  wars  in  Europe  and  A«is 
are  characterized  by  extensive  prop¬ 
aganda  by  all  belligerents  througho;: 
the  world,  the  term  “defense  infoma- 
tion”  in  Action  2b  and  the  definition 
of  a  defense  article  as  any  “fadlitv" 
combined  with  broad  Presidentk 
powers  in  Section  9  would  grant  the 
Chief  Executive  authority  to  mobilia 
and  direct  the  facilities  of  the  press 
radio,  forum,  pulpit  and  classroom  for 
propaganda  purposes  at  home  sod 
abroad. 

“In  every  country  now  at  war  ie 
govenunents  have  established  censor¬ 
ship  or  control  and  direction  of  pubk 
information.  While  I  recognize  tha: 
our  govenunent  in  time  of  war  should 
establish  and  maintain  censorship  a: 
the  source  of  all  military  and  naval 
information  that  is  of  advantage  t: 
an  enemy  for  military  purpose,  « 
have  the  experience  of  all  belligerer.: 
countries  to  prove  that  the  central¬ 
ization  of  power  is  followed  by  cer- 
sorships  or  restrictions  and  official 
intimidations  which  suppress  freedc: 
of  public  expression  or  compel  uai- 
formity  of  public  opinion.  Unles 
H.  R.  1776  is  amended  the  Congrea 
of  the  United  States  for  all  practia 
purposes  will  confer  upon  the  Prti- 
ident  the  authority  to  establish  a  or- 
sorship  of  news  and  opinion  that  ei- 
ceeds  any  defense  need. 

“In  this  extreme  national  emerge:' 
when  our  government  is  preparing 
defend  Democracy  by  aiding  or  pa- 
ticipating  in  war  it  is  time  for  Cc: 
gress  to  be  vigilant  and  safegua; 
specifically  the  privilege  and  duty  • 
all  citizens  of  exercising  the  right  : 
freedom  of  expression.  We  need ; 
positive  assurance,  not  a  negative  a- 
sumption,  that  there  will  be  no  censor¬ 
ship.  The  American  people  are  en¬ 
titled  to  this  reassurance  as  are  t:i 
peoples  of  Latin  America  who 
know  by  our  example  that  we  are  r.- 
destroying  our  political,  intellects 
and  cultural  liberties  in  advance 
a  war  to  save  them.” 

The  telegram  was  also  sent  to  Ja- 
S.  McCarrens,  president  of  the  Aintr 
ican  Newspap)er  Publishers  Assocc- 
tion,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  Tom  Wi 
lace,  president  of  the  American  S' 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Lo® 
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’The  Durant  (Okla.)  Democrat  bf 


appointed  Southwest  Dailies  as  its  n^ 
tional  advertising  representatives,  ^ 
fective  March  1 
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Harding  Nomination  “Scoop” 
Put  Clapper  In  Limelight 
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Noted  Washington  Columnist  Was  Then  with 
United  Press  .  .  .  Works  Hard  at  His  Job  of 
Reporting  and  Interpreting  Washington  News 


RAYMOND  CLAPPER  was  brought 
lip  to  writing  a  newspaper  column 
ill  the  hard  way.  He  worked  himself 
through  three  years  of  college  and 
18  years  of  strenuous  press  associa¬ 
tion  service.  He  wrote  his  first  signed 
column  for  only  one  paper.  Today  he 
is  “In  All  But  One  of  the  First  100 
Cities,"  as  a  recent  syndicate  adver¬ 
tisement  put  it,  and  is  considered  one 
of  the  most  reliable  and  most  quoted 
of  all  the  Washington  columnists. 

Born  in  Kansas  in  1892 

Born  on  a  farm  in  Linn  county, 
Kansas,  May  30,  1892,  he  attended 
school  at  nearby  La  Cygne  until  he 
ten.  He  got  his  public  and 
high  school  education  in  Kansas  City. 

It  was  in  high  school — after  some 
work  on  a  school  publication — that  he 
decided  to  be  a  newspaperman.  It 
was  in  high  school  also  that  he  de¬ 
cided  to  get  married — ^which  he  did 
promptly,  eloping  with  the  former 
Olive  Ewing  in  his  and  her  third  high 
school  year.  Together  they  then  went 
to  the  University  of  Kansas  for  three 
years,  Ray  working  his  way  as  a 
Kansas  City  Star  correspondent,  and 
making  a  “good  thing”  of  his  job,  too. 

He  joined  the  Star  staff  then,  but 
after  a  few  months,  L.  B.  Mickel,  then 
United  Press  bureau  chief  in  Kansas 
City,  got  him  a  U.P.  job  in  Chicago. 
From  Chicago  he  began  his  UP.  odys¬ 
sey  to  Milwaukee,  St.  Paul,  New  York, 
and  finally,  in  1918,  Washington. 
There,  under  the  watchful  eye  of  the 
late  Robert  J.  Bender,  who  was  bureau 
chief.  Clapper  spread  out  into  big- 
time  political  reporting.  He  covered 
the  tumultuous  League  of  Nations 
fight  in  the  Senate  and  in  1920  helped 
cover  the  Republican  convention.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  latter  he  scored  a  magnificent 
beat.  Through  Charles  Curtis  (later 
Vice-President),  whom  he  had  known 
in  Kansas  City,  he  was  the  first  to 
find  out  that  the  Republicans  were 
going  to  nominate  Harding.  His  sen¬ 
sational  story,  which  he  remembers 
as  the  most  thrilling  he  ever  authored, 
ironically  enough,  did  not  carry  his 
byline  but  went  out  as  the  lead  to 
Harold  D.  Jacob’s  regular  convention 
story. 

It  brought  him  prestige  however, 
and  he  was  assigned  to  cover  Hard¬ 
ing’s  “front  porch’’  campaign.  After¬ 
wards  he  was  called  to  the  New  York 
ofiice  for  two  years,  returning  to 
Washington  in  1922  as  head  of  the 
United  News  Service,  then  the  U.P. 
night  service.  In  1929,  after  covering 
the  Hoover  campaign,  he  became  U.P. 
bureau  manager,  and  his  byline  be¬ 
came  well  known  throughout  the 
country. 

Joined  Washington  Post  in  1934 

He  joined  the  Washington  Post  in 
1934,  shortly  after  Eugene  Meyer  had 
purchased  it  and  was  looking  around 
for  “trained  seals.”  His  job  was  to 
handle  all  the  national  news,  and  with 


By  JOHN  W.  PERRY 

coming  Speaker  of  the  House,  an  event 
which  transpired  some  six  years  later. 
There  was  stiff  competition  in  those 
days — the  chief  columnists  were 
Frank  Kent,  Walter  Lippmann,  the 
Merry-Go-Round,  Paul  Mallon  and 
Mark  Sullivan — but  the  Clapper  com¬ 
mentary  caught  on  and  was  syndi- 


Clapper  is  reticent  as  to  his  news 
sources.  He  attends  few  routine  press 
conferences,  committee  hearings  and 
the  like,  unless  they  are  imusually  im¬ 
portant —  the  White  House  conference 
is  his  only  “must.”  His  name  occa¬ 
sionally  pops  up  in  the  gushing  society 
columns  as  “among  those  present”  at 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clap¬ 
per  photographed 
near  their  home  in 
Chevy  Chase. 


as  its  I' 
lives, 


cated  in  a  handful  of  papers.  In  1936 
he  wrote  for  the  24  papers  of  the 
Scripps-Howard  Newspaper  Alliance. 
A  year  later  United  Features  took 
over  syndication  outside  the  Scripps- 
Howards  papers,  and  the  number  of 
papers  carrying  it  has  grown  consis¬ 
tently  ever  since. 

Readers  of  his  column  don’t  know 
where  he  gets  his  information,  but  it 
has  an  unmistakable  air  of  authority. 
Even  the  hard  bitten  Washington  news 
corps  respects  his  column,  indeed 
often  uses  it  for  background.  They 
know  he  works  hard  and  conscien¬ 
tiously  at  his  job,  and  outside  of  his 
family  and  friends,  cares  for  prac¬ 
tically  nothing  else  but  his  job.  He  is 
decidedly  unspectacular,  and  is  sure 
and  careful.  He  gets  around,  he 
knows  what  he  is  writing  about  and 
seldom,  if  ever  gets  left  out  on  a  limb. 

A  wide  acquaintance  with  public  of¬ 
ficials  high  and  low,  a  knowledge  of 
their  personalities,  a  grounding  in  for¬ 
eign  and  domestic  affairs,  a  cultivated 
sense  of  news  values,  an  ability  to 
write  clearly — these  are  Clapper’s 
stock-in-trade.  They  are  also  the 
stock-in-trade  of  other  reputable  col¬ 
umnists.  What  sets  Clapper  off  from 
his  colleagues  is  that  he  writes  strictly 
from  a  news  viewpoint,  conservatively, 
without  a  seeming  effort  to  influence 
the  mind  of  his  reader.  Humor  seems 
not  to  be  within  his  ken.  He  isn’t  at 
all  dramatic  as  is  Dorothy  Thompson, 
vitriolic  as  Pegler,  breath-takingly- 
in-the-know  as  Pearson  &  Allen, 
philosophical  as  is  Lippmann.  chatty 
and  speculative  as  O’Donnell  and 
Doris  Fleeson.  He  grinds  no  such 


some  function.  “The  parties,”  he  says, 
“are  working  institutions.”  He  at¬ 
tends  informal  private  luncheons  with 
government  officials  and  members  of 
the  diplomatic  corps.  He  uses  his  tele¬ 
phone  continually.  These,  together 
with  the  regular  news  reports  and 
carefully  cultivated  pipelines,  are  his 
working  tools. 

Some  weeks  Clapper  goes  to  a  so¬ 
ciety  function  nearly  every  night,  some 
weeks  not  at  all.  Officials  often  relax 
from  the  cares  of  office  in  a  social  at¬ 
mosphere,  it  appears,  and  with  the 
stimulation  of  a  cocktail,  talk  more 
freely  and  frankly  than  they  otherwise 
would.  What  they  have  to  say  never 
appears  in  quotes  or  indirect  quotes, 
but  often  provides  invaluable  back¬ 
ground  material,  personality  side¬ 
lights,  and  hints  of  news  in  the 
making— all  grist  for  the  columnist’s 
mill. 


Government  Officials  Play  Fair 

Perhaps  it  is  a  characteristic  lack 
of  straining  for  effect  in  his  column 
that  makes  Clapper’s  news  sources  so 
wide  and  varied.  That  and  a  genuine 
liking  for  the  people  he  mingles  with 
and  an  engrossing  interest  in  what 
they  think  and  are  trying  to  do.  Over 
the  years  he  has  built  up  a  reputation 
for  treating  facts  with  respect. 

“Government  officials,”  he  says, 
“play  fair  with  you  for  the  most  part. 
They  squawk  much  less  then  business 
men. 

“I  guess  the  hurly-burly  of  pol¬ 
itics  has  made  them  less  sensitive.  But 
when  you  tread  on  their  dearest 
theories  and  policies,  they  want  to 


and  I  believe  the  columnist’s  role  is  to 
listen  with  an  open  mind.” 

Within  the  vast  network  of  govern¬ 
ment,  “where  one  tempest  is  blown 
off  page  one  by  the  next  one,”  as  he 
once  expressed  it,  Clapper  feels  it  is 
the  columnist’s  job  to  illuminate 
clashes  of  opinion  and  policy  by  pub¬ 
lic  discussion,  without  getting  hot 
under  the  collar.  He  thinks  his  best 
columns  are  those  that  deal  matter- 
of-factly  with  current  controversy — 
such  as  the  defense  or  foreign  situa¬ 
tion.  It  amuses  him,  though,  that 
these  are  not  the  ones  that  bring  the 
greatest  reader  response,  that  a  col¬ 
umn  he  recently  wrote  advocating  that 
defeated  Presidential  candidates  be 
made  senators-at-large  for  life,  should 
evoke  more  reader  comment  than  his 
carefully  considered  articles  on  na¬ 
tional  defense,  or  that  his  unheated 
attitude  in  the  last  Presidential  elec¬ 
tion  campaign  should  inspire  more 
readers  to  write  to  him  and  the  editor 
than  his  columns  on  labor  or  state  de¬ 
partment  problems. 

Itn't  Always  Conslsttnt 
“If  I  keep  throwing  light  on  some  of 
the  important  but  less  understood 
phases  of  government,”  he  says,  “I 
feel  as  though  I  am  fulfilling  my  func¬ 
tion  here.  I  like  to  think  my  column’s 
worth  is  in  its  cumulative  effect  rather 
than  in  sporadic  pieces  that  happen 
to  attract  more  attention.”  In  oliier 
words,  he’d  rather  have  a  good  batting 
average  for  the  season  than  a  few 
spectacular  home-run  days. 

Although  he  rounds  up  all  shades  of 
opinion  on  controversial  subjects. 
Clapper’s  readers  know  that  he  comes 
to  his  own  conclusions  independently. 
Sometimes  this  requires  an  about- 
face,  something  that  columnists  hate 
to  do.  For  a  long  time  after  President 
Roosevelt’s  famous  Chicago  “quaran¬ 
tine”  speech,  Clapper  viewed  with 
alarm  what  he  regarded  as  a  danger¬ 
ous  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Admin¬ 
istration  to  lead  us  into  war,  and  he 
wrote  many  warning  columns  about 
it.  But  since  Munich  he  has  com¬ 
pletely  changed  his  time.  “Yes,  I 
have  switched,”  he  wrote.  “I  try  to 
learn  from  events.  Events  are  not 
consistent,  therefore  why  should  I 
be  consistent?  Some  people,  once 
they  adopt  an  idea,  bury  it,  and  go 
on  the  rest  of  their  lives  defending  it. 
In  that  way  you  can  always  be  con¬ 
sistent  .  .  .  and  often  wrong.”  He 
came  out  for  Willkie  near  the  close  of 
the  Presidential  campaign,  but  now  is 
warmly,  though  analytically,  espous¬ 
ing  Roosevelt’s  defense  and  aid-to- 
Britain  policy. 

Column  Seldom  Dropped 

It  is  veiy  seldom  an  editor  with¬ 
holds  one  of  Clapper’s  columns.  When 
it  does  happen  it  doesn’t  make  him 
angry  at  all.  “I  think  it  is  only  fair 
to  the  columnist,”  he  says,  “that  edi¬ 
tors  who  print  his  stuff  should  do  it 
regularly  so  that  the  reader  can  get 
an  over-all  view  of  it.  On  the  other 
hand  I  don’t  blame  an  editor  for 
striking  him  out  of  the  paper  when  his 
stuff  clashes  too  violently  with  the 
paper’s  policy.”  He  carries  on  a  lim¬ 
ited  correspondence  with  some  edi¬ 
tors  and  his  relations  with  them  are 
for  the  most  part  cordial. 

Clapper  is  short  and  rather  stocky. 
He  talks  quietly  and  earnestly,  with¬ 
out  excitement.  He  usually  gets  to 
his  office  in  the  Washington  Daily 
News  building  before  11  o’clock  in  the 
morning  and  has  his  column  finished 
by  6  or  7  in  the  evening.  He  writes 
easily,  typing  out  his  600  words  in 
from  one  to  two  hours.  He  has  a 
convenient  2  a.m.  deadline.  He  finds 
it  much  more  difficult  to  write  a  600- 


ocTdt  overflow  of  this  material  he  started  axe  as  does  Hugh  Johnson.  His  wife  talk  to  you  and  try  to  convince  you  word  article,  than  the  longer  column 


fiis  column  called  “Between  You  and  told  Ernie  Pyle  that  Clapper  “has  that  you  are  wrong.  I  see  nothing  he  did  for  the  Post.  “You  have  to 
Me.”  His  first  column  commented  on  nothing  to  sell.”  Maybe  that  explains  wrong  with  that.  It’s  an  intelligent  confine  yourself  to  one  subject,”  he 
U>e  possibilities  of  Sam  Rayburn  be-  the  ptopularity  of  his  column.  method  for  furthering  their  causes,  (Continued  on  page  33) 
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Returning  U.  S. 
Writers  Warned 
To  Keep  Secrets 

American  Correspondents  in 
London  Censure  Disclosure 
Of  Military  Information 

Disclosure  of  confidential  informa¬ 
tion  by  newspap)ermen  returning  to 
the  United  States  from  Great  Britain 
was  censured  by  the  Association  of 
American  Correspondents  in  London 
in  a  resolution,  it  was  announced  in 
London  Feb.  28. 

Editors  and  publishers  of  American 
publications  and  services  represented 
in  Britain  and  British  officials  are  to 
receive  copies  of  the  resolution  which 
was  approved  Feb.  18.  The  resolu¬ 
tion  said: 

Breaches  Called  "Unethical” 

“The  Association  of  American  Cor¬ 
respondents  in  London  has  taken  note 
of  recent  instances  in  which  American 
journalists  returning  to  the  Unit^ 
States  from  the  British  Isles  have  di¬ 
vulged  information  of  a  confidential 
nature  which  would  have  been  cen¬ 
sored  if  dispatched  from  this  country. 

“The  association  regrets  these 
breaches  of  confidence,  which  it  re¬ 
gards  as  unethical  and  detrimental  to 
the  profession  of  journalism,  and  is 
determined  that  similar  lapses  will  not 
occur  in  the  future. 

“The  association  hereby  authorizes 
its  executive  committee  to  demand  an 
explanation  from  any  member  who 
appears  guilty  of  such  breach  of  con¬ 
fidence  and  to  take  any  action  under 
the  by-laws  which  may  be  required.” 

Editors  in  New  York  have  not  been 
advised  of  the  specific  revelations  in 
uncensored  stories  which  led  to  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  resolution  of  censure,  so 
far  as  Editor  &  Publisher  was  able  to 
ascertain.  Informed  sources  said  the 
action  obviously  was  taken  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  good  faith  of  American 
correspondents  now  in  England  and 
to  enable  them  to  continue  tbeir  “con¬ 
fidential  sorties”  among  British  au¬ 
thorities. 

Undamaged  Objectives  Tabooed 

The  association,  it  was  i>ointed  out, 
enjoys  virtually  a  semi-official  status. 
The  British  government  looks  to  the 
association’s  officers  to  vouch  for 
American  correspondents. 

According  to  one  London  newspaper 
representative  in  New  York,  the  Brit¬ 
ish  authorities  object  most  strenuously 
when  undamaged  bombing  objectives 
are  mentioned,  “because  they  don’t 
want  the  Germans  coming  back  to 
finLsh  the  job.” 

Of  the  numerous  correspondents 
who  have  returned,  however,  only  a 
few  have  “overstepped  the  mark,”  one 
returned  American  writer  commented. 
“There  is  very  little  that  the  censor¬ 
ship  doesn’t  pass,”  he  added.  “It’s  a 
matter  of  policy  in  keeping  the  Ger¬ 
mans  in  ignorance  about  damage  or 
lack  of  damage.” 

■ 

CHANGES  ON  N.  J.  DAILY 

Resignation  of  Richard  De  Witt  as 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Long 
Branch  (N.  J.)  Daily  Record  on  Feb. 
28  to  devote  his  entire  time  to  the  De 
Witt  Business  Corporation  brought 
se\  eral  executive  changes  on  the  daily. 
E.  D.  De  Witt,  president  of  the  Mon¬ 
mouth  Publishing  Co.,  was  appointed 
editor  and  publisher;  Louis  Farb,  for¬ 
merly  circulation  manager,  was  named 
business  manager,  and  Carl  M.  Cohen, 
formerly  county  circulation  manager, 
has  taken  over  supervision  of  the 
circulation  department. 

_ 


749  NEWSPAPERS  RAISED  PRICE  IN  1940 

A  SURVEY  recently  conducted  by  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  learn  how  many  daily  newspapers  had  increased  their  circula¬ 
tion  prices  revealed  the  following:  Of  1,005  replies  received  149  newspapers 
report  having  made  increases  in  one  or  more  classifications  in  1940  and  up  to 
now,  with  some  newspapers  that  had  increased  in  1939,  but  which  had  not  been 
published  in  previous  bulletins.  In  1939  and  up  to  Feb.  1,  1940,  out  of  1,108 
newspapers  reporting,  121  newspapers  had  made  increases  in  their  rates. 
Thirty-seven  newspapers  report  little  or  no  loss  in  circulation  as  a  result  of  in¬ 
creasing  circulation  prices;  thirty-two  a  loss  of  5%  or  less;  twenty  a  loss  of  5% 
to  10%;  seven  a  loss  of  10%  to  15%;  one  a  loss  of  22%,  with  a  recovery  of 
40%  of  the  loss;  four  newspapers  lost  24%  of  their  circulation  with  a  recov¬ 
ery  of  less  than  10%  of  the  loss;  and  one  newspaper  reported  a  loss  of  25% 
with  a  subsequent  recovery  of  50%  of  the  loss.  One  of  the  newspai>ers  re¬ 
porting  no  loss  states  that  a  gain  of  50%  in  circulation  followed  the  increase; 
another  a  gain  of  10%.  Virtually  all  newspapers  report  that  a  portion  of  the 
lost  circulation  has  been  regained.  Five  newspapers  regained  all  losses  and 
increased  their  circulation. 


"Isms"  Motions 
Carried  in 


ANG  Referendum 


Yotingstown.  lEB  Resolutions 
Get  Majorities  .  .  . 

Small  Vote  Cast 


UNION  OIL  DOUBLES  NEWSPAPER  APPROPRIATION 

UNION  OIL’S  newspaper  advertising  appropriation  for  1941  is  approximately 
twice  that  of  1940,  with  practically  every  daily  newspaper  in  the  five 
states  in  which  the  company  operates  to  be  used,  it  has  been  learned.  The 
increased  trend  toward  newspapers  continues  a  move  initiated  with  the  1939 
advertising.  Extensive  use  of  black  and  white,  with  color  in  key  points,  is 
planned.  In  addition  to  the  regular  campaign  is  special  copy  on  “Union  Oil 
Minute  Men.”  This  will  appear  in  every  city  with  Minute  Men  Stations. 
Planning  of  the  campaign  has  been  widely  influenced  by  the  Continuing 
Study  of  Newspaper  Advertising,  H.  C.  Bemsten,  manager.  Coast  Bureau  of 
Advertising.  A.N.P.A.,  reported. 


BRITISH  PAPERS  REDUCED  IN  SIZE 

THE  NEWSPAPERS  OF  BRITAIN  have  agreed,  at  the  request  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  to  make  a  substantial  cut  in  their  consumption  of  newsprint  be¬ 
ginning  March  16.  The  step  was  taken  in  order  to  reduce  imports  of  pulp  and 
pulpwood,  according  to  a  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Times,  March  4.  The  size 
of  the  penny  newspapers  will  be  reduced  from  the  present  six  six-page  issues 
weekly  to  four  issues  of  six  pages  each  and  two  of  four  pages  each.  The  two¬ 
penny  weekly  and  Sunday  newspapers  will  be  reduced  from  the  present 
maximum  of  12  pages  to  10.  The  number  of  copies  each  newspaper  will  be 
allowed  to  print  will  be  limited  by  a  weekly  tonnage  allocation  of  newsprint. 
It  is  expected  that  other  newsprint  reductions  will  be  made  within  the  next 
three  months. 


Ala.  Court  Upholds 
Right  to  View 
Public  Records 


The  Alabama  Supreme  Court  on 
Feb.  28  upheld  the  right  of  news¬ 
papers  to  view  public  records  and  de¬ 
clared  that  “the  function  of  the  press 
in  gathering  information  for  the  pub¬ 
lic  to  enable  public  affairs  to  be  in¬ 
telligently  discussed  is  of  great  im¬ 
portance.” 

Affirming  a  Circuit  Court  decree 
ordering  Sheriff  W.  H.  Holcombe,  Jr., 
to  make  jail  dockets  available  to  the 
Mobile  Press  Register,  the  court  said: 

“Public  officials  as  a  matter  of 
courtesy  may  well  afford  special 
privileges  to  representatives  of  the 
press  and  seek  its  aid  in  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  public  mind  by  availing 
themselves  of  its  readiness  to  dissemi¬ 
nate  information.” 


idle  curiosity,  or  such  as  to  unduly 
interfere  or  hinder  the  discharge  of 
the  duties  of  such  officers. 

“2.  Persons  engaged  in  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  newspapers  have  such  an  inter¬ 
est  in  the  public  records  of  public 
officers  as  to  entitle  them  to  a  due  or 
reasonable  inspection  of  such  public 
records.” 

Holcombe  claimed  he  voluntarily 
had  made  available  his  “daily  jail 
blotter,”  but  Chandler  contended  this 
did  not  contain  information  required 
to  be  kept  under  Section  10,198  of  the 
state  code,  which  reads: 


With  less  than  a  third  of  the  union's 
total  membership  casting  ballots  in  at 
international  vote,  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild  last  month  gave 
majorities  to  both  the  Youngstowi; 
Guild  and  the  International  Executive 
Board  “isms”  resolutions,  according  to 
results  of  the  referendum  released 
last  week  by  guild  headquarters  in 
New  York. 

Members  were  asked  to  vote  “yes' 
or  “no”  on  both  resolutions.  The  in¬ 
terpretation  that  can  be  given  the  re¬ 
sults,  according  to  the  guild,  is  that 
the  ANG  condemns  Communism 
Nazism  and  Fascism,  and  also  goes  on 
record  that  it  has  been  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  independent  of  control 
by  any  political  party. 

Only  5,215  Voted 

Ballots  were  issued  to  10,064  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  guild’s  total  membership 
of  17,530  who  met  the  strict  constitu¬ 
tional  requirements  for  eligibility  to 
vote,  according  to  the  guild.  Of  these, 
5,215  cast  valid  ballots. 

The  voters  gave  a  far  more  substan¬ 
tial  majority  to  the  resolution  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  Youngstown  local  than 
to  the  motion  offered  by  the  lEB.  The 
official  tally,  according  to  the  guild, 
was: 

Yes  No 

Youns:>to\v'n  motion  .  3,655  1,284 

lEH  motion  .  2,611  2,08; 

The  Youngstown  motion  was 
fered  to  the  Memphis  convention  last 
July  by  a  minority  of  the  convention's 
resolutions  committee  as  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  an  “Americanism”  resolution 
adopted  by  the  convention,  but  was 
tabled. 

The  text  of  the  resolution  submitted 
to  referendum  by  the  Youngstown 
guild  was: 

Text  of  Resolutions 


Sheriff's  Contention 

The  sheriff  contended  the  dockets 
contained  information  to  which  the 
papers  were  not  entitled. 

In  its  presentation  to  the  tribunal, 
the  Press  Register,  of  which  R.  B. 
Chandler  is  publisher,  declared  “news¬ 
papers  have  a  clear,  legal  right,  if  not 
a  duty,  to  inform  the  public  generally 
of  the  manner  in  which  a  sheriff  per¬ 
forms  his  duty.” 

Six  of  the  seven  justices  concurred 
in  the  opinion.  Justice  Thomas  E. 
Knight  was  ill  and  did  not  sit  in  the 
case. 

The  decision,  written  by  Justice  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Thomas,  said: 


State  Code 

“The  sheriff  must  keep,  in  his  office 
and  subject  to  the  inspection  to  the 
public  during  office  hours,  a  well 
bound  book,  to  be  procured  at  the 
expense  of  the  county,  in  which  he 
must  enter  a  description  of  each 
prisoner  received  into  the  county  jail, 
showing  the  name,  age,  sex,  color 
and  any  other  distinguishing  marks, 
together  with  the  charge  for  which 
pri.soner  is  held,  the  order  and  date  of 
commitment,  and  the  order  and  date 
of  release.” 


“1.  Let  the  public  generally  have 
the  right  of  a  reasonable  and  free 
examination  of  public  records  re¬ 
quired  by  law  to  be  kept  by  public 
officials,  except  in  instances  where  the 
purpose  is  purely  speculative  or  from 


The  sheriff  asserted  additional  in¬ 
formation  kept  on  the  book  described 
by  Section  10,198,  showed  cases  be¬ 
fore  the  Grand  Jury  and  scheduled 
for  that  body’s  consideration,  and  he 
was  prohibited  by  law  from  divulg¬ 
ing  this  data. 

The  court  answered  this  contention 
with: 

“The  name  of  one  under  indictment 
by  the  Grand  Jury  and  not  under 
arrest  is  not  required  to  be  entered 
by  the  statute  or  by  this  form.  An 
erroneous  entry  by  the  sheriff  or  jail¬ 
er  of  information  that  may  not  be 
disclosed  to  the  public  under  the 
statute  would  not  invalidate  the  record 
itself,  but  might  subject  the  sheriff 
or  jailer  to  penalties  of  the  law  for 
an  undue  disclosure  of  secret  informa¬ 
tion.” 


“Movcil  that  tile  jiolicy  of  the  Seventh  Ai 
iiual  Convention  of  the  .\merican  Xewspapc 
Guild  be  revert-ed  by  t.aking  from  the  tabli 
and  adopting  the  following  amendment  for  tb 
Americanism  resolution,  which  amendment  wi 
recommendeil  to  the  Convention  by  a  niinorit; 
of  its  Committee  on  Resolutions: 

“Resolved:  That  Communism,  Nazism  aic 
Fascism  are  not  in  .any  sense  indicative  of  thi 
.\inerican  Newspaper  Guild  and  that  this  or 
g.ani7.atinn  will  not  tolerate  any  attempt  bj 
these  subversive  elements  to  make  or  contra 
the  iKilicies  of  this  organization.” 

The  lEB  motion,  submitted  as  a 
substitute  for  the  Youngstown  reso' 
lution  with  a  statement  that  the  Board 
disapproved  of  the  Youngstown  reso¬ 
lution  as  establishing  “a  faith  test”  for 
individuals  and  ideas  in  the  guild, 
read: 

“Shall  the  Memphis  Convention  resolutiot 
on  .\niericanism  be  amenderl  by  additiim  of  tb 
f(  allowing: 

‘*Rc''(4ved:  That  the  American  Newspape 
Ciiiild  reject  any  proposal  of  insinii.ition  tha' 
it  is  or  has  been  suhjectcfl  to  outside  contnt 
The  AXG  reaffirms  its  determination  to 
its  ]H>Iicies  decitled  only  by  its  membcrshi 
and  reaffirms  its  traditional  independence  ^ 
control  by  any  political  party  or  groui)  wbethe 
Communist,  Stx'ialist,  Democrat,  Republic*^ 
Nazi  or  Fascist/* 


Labor  Service  Names  Myers 
FRED  MYERS,  editor  of  the 
Reporter,  official  organ  of  the  ANG 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  board  of  Federated  Press,  the  co¬ 
operative  national  news  and  picturt 
service  for  labor  newspapers,  at  its 
22nd  annual  meeting  in  Chicago  «* 
cently.  Myers  replaces  Clyde  Beals 
former  Guild  Reporter  editor,  who  re 
signed  several  weeks  ago. 
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CARTOONISTS  INTERPRET  WAR  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  THE  BALKANS  AND  AMERICA 


SHORT  OF  WAR/ 

SHORT  OF  WAR/ 

WAR/ 
WAR/ 
WAR/ 


SHORT  OF 


SMOQT  OF 


SUORT  OF 


-Paul  Plaschke  in  Chicago  Herald-Atnerican,  Feb.  27. 


•W.  J.  Enright  in  Miami  Herald,  Feb. 


Jacob  lliirck  in  Chicago  Times. 


Wiedemann  Retires 
From  Phila.  Bulletin 

G.  Adolphe  Wiedemann  has  just  re¬ 
tired  from  the  newspaper  business 
after  about  45  years  of  continuous 
service  on  the 
Philadelphia 
Evening  Bulletin. 

liam  L.  McLean 

motion  work  of  - - 

the  paper.  He  G.  A.  Wiedemann 

was  active  in  ad¬ 
vertising  circles  and  served  as  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Poor  Richard  Club,  one 
of  the  largest  advertising  clubs  in  the 
world. 

At  his  home,  on  the  Hainesport- 
Lumberton  Road  just  outside  Moimt 
Holly,  N.  J.,  Mr.  Wiedemann  recalled 
that  when  he  joined  the  Bulletin  it 
was  one  of  13  daily  newspapers  in 
Philadelphia  and  had  the  smallest 
circulation  of  all. 

He  watched  it  grow,  under  the  Mc¬ 
Lean  management,  without  absorbing 
any  of  its  competitors,  to  one  of  only 
five  newspapers  in  Philadelphia  with 
the  largest  circulation  in  the  city  and 
one  of  the  dozen  largest  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Wiedemann  was  born  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  the  eldest  of  five  children, 
and  left  school  at  an  early  age  to  help 
earn  his  way  in  the  world  but  he 
never  ceased  to  study.  His  first  em¬ 
ployment  was  as  a  cash  boy  in  a  de¬ 
partment  store  but  he  acquired  enough 
instruction  in  stenography  to  be  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  store’s  offices.  In  1896  said  the  specific  charge  against  the  boats  was  failure  to  make  true  registry, 
he  obtained  a  job  at  the  Bulletin  He  intimated  that  he  believed  a  reference  by  the  Advertiser  to  espionage 
which  had  been  bought  by  William  might  prejudice  the  jury.  Coll  offered  no  defense.  Forty  sampans  operating 
L.  McLean  the  year  before.  in  Hawaiian  waters  were  seized  after  the  Federal  Grand  Jury  indicted  80 

A  student  of  Benjamin  Franklin’s  persons,  most  of  them  Japanese,  and  three  fishing  companies,  accusing  them 
philosophical  writings,  Mr.  Wiede-  of  conspiracy  to  violate  laws  governing  the  registration  of  the  sampans. 


mann  early  joined  the  Poor  Richard  JOURNALISM  WEEK  George  W 

Club.  He  became  one  of  the  clubs  thirty-second  annual  Journal-  Mahto 

most  active  spirits  He  served  as  a  will  be  observed  May  13  to  -WeWS 

director  and  as  first  vice-president  yj  tj,g  University  of  Missouri,  and  George  Weller 
and  m  1939  was  ^ected  president,  detailed  program  will  be  announced  l^®*'  staff  of  the 
an  office  from  which  he  retired  last  j^tgr  by  Frank  L.  Martin,  dean  of  the  cently  joined  th 

School  of  Journalism.  C.  E.  Watkins,  Chicago  D  ail\ 
He  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  publisher  of  the  Chillicothe  Coiistitu-  Netes  and  is  nov 
entertainment  of  the  Associated  Ad-  tion-Tribune  and  president  of  the  fihng  dispatchei 
vertising  Clubs  of  the  World  in  Phila-  Missouri  Press  Assn.,  will  be  presiding  from  the  Bal- 
delphia  in  1916  and  in  1929  went  to  officer  after  the  first  day,  on  which  kans,  headquar- 
Germany  to  attend  that  year’s  inter-  the  Missouri  Writers  Guild  will  hold  tering  in  ^fia. 
national  convention  of  the  organize-  its  annual  meeting.  The  annual  ban- 
tion.  quet  will  be  held  the  night  of  May  16. 


Mr.  Weller,  a  | 
native  Bostonian  1 
and  graduate  of  |  •  f 

Harvard,  later  ^  ^ 

studied  at  the  | 

BALKED  by  Attorney  General  Gerald  Mann’s  opinion  to  hold  the  plan  illegal.  University  of 
Representative  Price  Daniel,  author  of  a  bill  in  the  Texas  Legislature  to  Vienna.  He  also 
authorize  that  state  to  join  Arkansas  and  Louisiana  in  a  $250,000  adver-  taught  school  one  ^ 
tising  campaign  for  rice,  expects  to  call  a  mass  meeting  of  interested  year  on  a  ranch  George  Weller 
farmers  to  demand  action.  Daniel  said  the  advertising  and  research  cam-  in  Tucson,  Ariz. 

paign,  which  would  be  financed  by  a  tax  on  rice,  would  serve  a  public  pur-  He  was  a  member  of  the  New  York 
pose  in  “promoting  the  prosperity  and  welfare  of  rice  growers  and  producers.”  Times  Balkan  staff  from  1932  to  1936. 
He  added  that  similar  bills  to  promote  the  sales  of  fruits  and  potatoes  have  Previously  he  had  written  Sunday 
been  sustained  by  the  supreme  courts  of  Florida  and  Idaho.  Mann’s  opinion  features  for  the  Boston  Post  and 
was  made  public  after  Gov.  Sam  H.  Jones  of  Louisiana  had  addressed  the  served  as  editorial  chairman  of  the 
Legislature  at  Austin  in  support  of  the  plan.  Ratification  by  Arkansas  and  Harvard  Crimson.  He  has  traveled 
Louisiana  was  made  conditional  upon  acceptance  by  Texas.  extensively  in  Central  and  Mediter¬ 

ranean  Europe  and  has  spent  some 

STANDARD  STATISTICS  AND  POOR’S  TO  MERGE  Author  of  two  novels,  Mr.  Weller 

STANDARD  STATISTICS  COMPANY  and  Poor’s  Publishing  Company  will  has  contributed  to  numerous  maga- 
consolidate,  it  was  announced  this  week,  thus  bringing  together  the  zines.  He  was  formerly  director  of 
largest  and  the  oldest  financial  and  statistical  publishing  enterprises  in  the  the  Homeland  Foundation,  an  educa- 
country.  No  outside  financing  is  involved  or  contemplated.  The  new  com-  tional  center  in  New  York  for  decen- 
pany,  under  the  name  of  Standard  &  Poor’s  Corporation,  will  offer  a  complete  tralist  and  agrarian  theory  and  coun¬ 
line  of  publications  and  services  covering  virtually  every  phase  of  business,  sel.  He  is  married  to  Katherine  Deu- 
finance  and  investment.  The  leading  features  of  the  nresent  Standard  and  pree  of  Cincinnati. 
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Procter  &  Gamble 
Cancels  Seven 
Radio  Programs 

Cincinnati  Oiiice  Soys  No 
Increase  in  Newspaper 
Advertising  Is  Planned 

Procter  &  Gamble  has  given  30-day 
cancellation  notices  on  five  of  its  17 
■‘soap  opera”  programs  on  the  NBC 
blue  network.  Cancellations  and  re¬ 
shuffling  of  programs  and  brand  spon¬ 
sors  on  CBS  are  expected  at  the  end 
of  April. 

Reports  that  these  cancellations 
foreshadowed  a  general  increase  in 
newspaper  advertising  were  denied 
this  week  to  EIoitor  &  Publisher  by 
William  G.  Werner  of  the  P  &  G  ad¬ 
vertising  department  in  Cincinnati. 
According  to  Mr.  Werner  the  changes 
to  be  made  in  radio  programs  occur 
frequently  in  the  spring  of  the  year. 
He  denied  particularly  the  report  that 
some  of  the  cancellations  were  for 
the  purpose  of  making  more  money 
available  for  other  media. 

P  &  G  newspaper  advertising  in 
1941  will  be  approximately  the  same 
as  that  in  1940,  Mr.  Werner  said.  He 
explained  that  newspapers  were  re¬ 
garded  as  a  mobile  medium  which  an 
advertiser  could  jump  into  at  the  last 
minute.  Asked  if  newspaper  ads 
might  be  increased  to  meet  the  com¬ 
petition  of  Lever  Bros.’  Swan  soap, 
he  replied  that  no  definite  announce¬ 
ment  on  this  subject  was  available. 
He  explained  that  the  section  from 
Indiana  to  the  Atlantic  Coast  is  par¬ 
ticularly  open  to  competition  from 
different  white  brands. 

The  programs  which  will  not  be 
renewed  by  Procter  &  Gamble  and 
the  brands  they  advertise  follow: 
“This  Small  Town” — Chipso;  “Pepper 
Young’s  Family”  —  Camay;  “Every¬ 
man’s  Theater” — Oxydol;  “Vic  and 
Sade” — Crisco;  and  “Story  of  Mary 
Martin” — Ivory. 

With  the  exception  of  “Everyman’s 
Theater”  which  runs  on  Friday  only, 
all  of  the  above  programs  are  for  15 
minutes  from  Monday  to  Friday. 

Reports  that  the  program  cancella¬ 
tions  also  presage  a  shake-up  of  the 
agencies  handling  the  various  P  &  G 
products  were  not  confirmed.  Comp¬ 
ton  Advertising  of  New  York  handles 
the  majority  of  the  account.  The  rest 
is  split  up  between  Blackett-Sample- 
Hummert  of  Chicago,  Pedlar  &  Ryan, 
New  York,  and  H.  W.  Kastor  &  Sons, 
Chicago. 

■ 

Quaker  Oats  Using 
Bendoy  Ad  Copy 

Adaptation  of  magazine  two-color 
ads  into  attractive  black  and  white 
newspaper  copy  has  been  accom¬ 
plish^  by  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Inc.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  for  its  client,  Quaker  Oats  Com¬ 
pany,  in  a  current  special  market  sup¬ 
plementary  campaign  in  newspapers. 

Featuring  the  comic  strip  technique 
with  attractive  art  work,  Quaker  Oats 
Company  is  telling  the  story  of  Quaker 
Oats  as  an  energy  builder  as  a  part  of 
its  60th  anniversary  “health  break¬ 
fast  sale.”  The  special  newspaper  ser¬ 
ies  is  running  in  approximately  25 
markets  to  supplement  the  national 
magazine  campaign. 

The  technique  employed  in  trans¬ 
forming  the  color  ads  into  black  and 
white  copy  is  that  of  using  Benday  in 
place  of  color. 


Utilities'  Political  Ads 
"Consumer  Service" 

Washington,  D.  C.,  March  3 — The 
Federal  Power  Comission  has  con¬ 
cluded  its  investigation  of  political 
expenditures  by  utility  companies  in 
the  Northwest  and  reports  heavy  ex¬ 
penditures  to  influence  legislation, 
part  of  which  went  to  purchase  space 
in  newspapers  and  time  on  the  air. 

Accounting  records  of  the  North¬ 
western  Electric  Company,  the  Pacific 
Power  &  Light  Company,  the  Port¬ 
land  General  Electric  Company,  the 
Puget  Sound  Power  &  Light  Com¬ 
pany,  and  the  Washington  Water 
Power  Company,  were  examined  and, 
according  to  the  report,  approximately 
one-half  of  the  million  dollar  political 
fimd  was  charged  by  the  utilities  to 
cost  of  consumer  service. 

“Extensive  advertising  and  radio 
programs  were  featured  by  the  util¬ 
ities  during  political  campaigns,  thus 
providing  indirect  subsidies  to  the 
organs  of  public  opinion,”  the  report 
says.  “Kinsey  M.  Robinson,  president 
of  the  Washington  Water  Power  Com¬ 
pany,  boasted  that  90%  of  the  news¬ 
papers  in  the  territory  served  by  his 
company  favored  the  point  of  view 
which  he  advocated  in  utility  matters. 

“Many  of  these  definitely  political 
advertising  and  radio  programs  were 
charges  to  operating  expenses.  For 
example,  ‘advertisements  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  pud’s  and  related  matters’ 
during  1940,  ‘advertisements  re  con¬ 
demnation  elections,’  and  political  ad¬ 
vertisements  entitled  ‘Where  Do  We 
Go  From  Here?’  and  the  like,  were 
charged  to  Account  787  to  which  only 
charges  for  promotion  of  sales  of  elec¬ 
tric  energy  should  have  been  made.” 
■ 

Edison  Co.  Using 
13-Time  Ad  Plan 

Chicago,  March  4 — Adopting  the  13- 
cycle  technique  used  by  radio,  Edison 
General  Electric  Appliance  Company, 
Chicago,  is  launching  a  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  in  100  key  cities 
on  Hotpoint  refrigerators  and  elec¬ 
tric  ranges.  The  refrigerator  cam¬ 
paign  began  this  week,  with  advertis¬ 
ing  on  ranges  to  begin  in  April. 

In  releasing  the  campaign,  Maxon, 
Inc.,  Chicago,  is  attempting  to  follow 
a  13-time  insertion  plan,  believing 
consistency  is  more  important  than 
big  space  on  a  “hit  and  miss”  basis. 
The  ads,  which  are  factory  controlled 
and  paid  for,  have  been  styled  to 
have  the  appearance  of  retail  adver¬ 
tising.  Ads  will  average  250  lines, 
black  and  white,  and  are  unique  in 
layout. 

Dealers  and  distributors,  when  ap¬ 
praised  of  the  consistent,  13-time  in¬ 
sertion  plan,  were  reported  to  be  en¬ 
thusiastic  about  the  idea,  believing 
that  smaller  ads,  on  a  regular  pro¬ 
gram,  will  be  more  effective  than  an 
occasional  page  advertisement. 

REVIVES  MUNICIPAL  ADS 

San  Antonio,  Texas,  March  3— 
Mayor  Maury  Maverick  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  San  Antonio  will  revive 
its  municipal  advertising  levy  with 
the  fixing  of  this  year’s  tax  rate. 
Under  a  charter  amendment  voted  in 
1937,  which  authorized  a  civic  adver¬ 
tising  tax  up  to  5c  on  the  $100  valua¬ 
tion,  a  3c  levy  for  this  purpose  was 
made  until  it  was  dropped  by  the 
Maverick  administration.  Now  the 
mayor  has  announced  that  2c  on  the 
$100  will  be  levied  to  attract  tourists 
and  industries. 


ENRICHED  BREAD  ADS 

General  Baking  Co.  and  A.  &  P. 
launched  newspaper  campaigns  on  en¬ 
riched  bread  this  week.  The  new  en¬ 
riched  Bond  bread  is  being  advertised 
in  approximately  100  newspapers  in 
42  cities.  The  ads,  measuring  either 
800  or  1,300  lines,  will  be  run  only 
once  except  in  Pennsylvania  where 
the  schedule  calls  for  two  insertions. 
A.  &  P.  is  advertising  its  enriched  loaf 
in  93  daily  newspapers  in  the  east. 
The  ads  average  about  a  three-quarter 
page.  The  present  schedule  calls  for 
from  two  to  four  ads  a  week. 

Bakers  Plan  "V-Doy" 
For  Enriched  Product 

Chicago,  March  5 — ^Plans  for  the 
forthcoming  “V  Day,”  officially  mark¬ 
ing  the  introduction  of  enriched  flour 
and  bread  on  a  nationwide  scale,  were 
discussed  by  more  than  1,000  millers 
and  bakers  assembled  here  today  at  a 
special  conference  to  coordinate  pro¬ 
motional  efforts  on  this  new  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  baking  industry. 

While  no  official  date  has  been  set, 
it  was  indicated  that  “V  Day”  would 
probably  take  place,  nationally,  in 
about  six  to  eight  weeks.  Some  bakers 
and  millers  intimated  they  would 
“jump  the  gun”  and  announce  their 
enriched  products  ahead  of  national 
“V  Day.” 

There  seemed  to  be  some  confusion 
as  to  what  federal  government  agen¬ 
cies  intended  to  do  in  helping  to  edu¬ 
cate  the  public  concerning  introduc¬ 
tion  of  added  vitamins  and  minerals 
into  bread.  Consensus  was  that  any 
aggressive  promotion  and  advertising 
would  necessarily  come  from  the 
bakers  and  millers  themselves. 

Those  in  attendance  heard  speak¬ 
ers,  representing  the  consumer’s  view¬ 
point,  who  urged  that  no  premium 
price  be  placed  on  the  enriched  bread 
and  that  sufficient  advertising  and  pro¬ 
motional  efforts  be  made  to  assure 
the  housewife  that  the  new  bread  was 
of  such  added  food  value  to  warrant 
purchase. 

■ 

Armour  Launches 
Two  Test  Campaigns 

Chicago,  March  4 — Armour  &  Com¬ 
pany  this  month  launched  two  news¬ 
paper  test  campaigns  on  new  pro¬ 
ducts,  one  designed  to  test  the  sales 
possibilities  for  quick  frozen  poultry, 
the  other  to  introduce  its  new  dog 
food,  known  as  “Dash,”  a  product 
“fortified  with  liver.” 

The  Cloverbloom  table  dressed 
chicken  is  being  advertised  in  four 
cities,  including  Atlanta,  Worcester, 
Wilkes  Barre  and  Utica.  The  six- 
week  test  program  includes  600  and 
400-line  ads,  plus  spot  radio. 

Dash,  the  new  dog  food  product, 
is  being  tested  for  a  nine-month 
period  in  three  markets,  St.  Louis, 
Peoria  and  Evansville.  Opening  copy 
averages  1,000  lines,  including  color, 
and  announces  a  one-cent  sale  to  in¬ 
troduce  Dash.  Follow-up  ads  of  480 
lines  each,  black  and  white,  using  the 
cartoon  strip  style  of  copy,  tells  the 
importance  of  liver  in  a  dog's  diet. 

M-G-M  TEASER  ADS 

Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  will  use  ap¬ 
proximately  100  newspapers  in  60 
cities  to  promote  a  teaser  campaign 
on  its  forthcoming  picture,  “Zieg- 
feld  Girl.”  The  ads  of  a^ut  100 
lines  show  pictures  of  some  of  the  girls 
to  appear  in  the  film  and  will  run 
once  a  week  for  five  or  six  weeks. 


Among  Advertising  Folk 

J.  R.  ACKERMAN  has  been  named 
director  of  merchandising  and  ad¬ 
vertising,  Dodge  Division,  Chrysler 
Corporation  has 
announced  this 
week. 

Perry  Scho¬ 
field  has  joined 
the  copy  staff  of 
Lord  &  Thomas. 

He  was  formerly 
with  McCann, 

Erickson,  Lennen 
&  Mitchell,  Inc., 
and  Ruthrauff  & 

Ryan,  Inc. 

Dorothy  Whit¬ 
ney  has  joined  j,  r.  Ackerman 
the  copy  depart¬ 
ment  of  Benton  &  Bowles,  Inc.  For  the 
past  five  years  Miss  Whitney  has  been 
a  copywriter  for  B.  Altman  &  Co.  and 
before  that  with  Best  &  Co. 

Herbert  Greenwald,  art  director  of 
the  Sterling  Advertising  Agency,  has 
been  appointed  art  director  for  Gim- 
bel  Brothers,  New  York  department 
store. 

J.  M.  Whalen,  formerly  automotive 
advertising  manager  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Record,  wilt  represent  Super 
Market  Merchandising  in  eastern 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland 
and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Lois  W.  Munn  has  been  appointed 
advertising  and  publicity  director  for 
James  McCreery  &  Co.,  New  York  de¬ 
partment  store.  She  succeeds  Richard 
Pinkham,  who  has  resigned  to  join 
Lord  &  Thomas  as  an  account  ex¬ 
ecutive. 

Alexey  Brodovitch,  art  director  of 
Saks  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  depart¬ 
ment  store,  has  been  appointed  art 
consultant  to  Pettingell  &  Fenton,  New 
York  advertising  agency. 

F.  D.  Plumb,  formerly  of  Buchanan 
&  Co.,  is  now  associated  with  W.  L 
Tracy,  Inc.,  as  an  account  executive. 

Louis  Schwerin,  formerly  with  the 
Herald  Advertising  Agency,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  is  now  associated  with  the  H.  M. 
Dittman  Advertising  Agency  of  the 
same  city. 

E.  C.  Dieckerhoff,  formerly  with 
Vick  Chemical  Co.,  has  joined  the 
Philadelphia  staff  of  the  Ward  Wheel- 
ock  Co. 

Capt.  James  McAnulty,  of  Allen- 
Klapp-Frazier  Co.,  and  Capt.  Thomas 
Wason,  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers, 
were  honored  at  luncheon,  Feb.  28, 
by  Chicago  publishers’  representatives 
and  agency  executives,  prior  to  their 
leaving  for  military  service.  B.  C.  An¬ 
derson -Smith,  John  Budd  Company, 
served  as  toastmaster  at  the  luncheon. 
Capt.  McAnulty  leaves  with  the  I24th 
Field  Artillery  for  Camp  Forrest, 
Tenn.,  while  Capt.  Wason  goes  to  Ft 
Sill,  Okla.,  to  command  a  battery  at 
the  U.  S.  Army  firing  school. 

Melvin  Brorby,  vice-president  of 
the  Needham,  Louis  &  Brorby  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  Chicago,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Lake  Shore 
Club. 

Andrew  M.  Howe,  who  for  the  past 
16  years  has  been  the  editorial  rep¬ 
resentative  in  the  midwest  for  Print¬ 
ers’  Ink,  will  join  the  staff  of  Arthur 
Meyerhoff  &  Co.  beginning  March  3. 

Lynn  Farnol  has  opened  a  New 
York  office  for  service,  assistance  and 
counsel  in  the  various  fields  of  public 
relations. 

(Continued  on  page  28) 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 


Defense  Should  Increase 
Consumer  Advertising 


By  WARREN  L  BASSETT 

A  LOT  OF  TALK  has  been  going  the  v 
rounds  and  a  number  of  stories  have  ii 
appeared  in  print  about  the  effect  of 
the  defense  program  on  the  manufac-  t 
ture  and  sale  of  consumer  goods.  In  e 
an  interview  recently,  Mrs.  Eleanor  i; 
Roosevelt  mentioned  that  the  public  c 
might  have  to  do  without  certain  v 
goods,  and  mentioned  specifically 
aluminum  utensils  and  new  automo-  \ 
biles.  Mrs.  Roosevelt  may  have  been  c 
speaking  right  from  headquarters,  but  i 


Buick  copy  placed  this  week. 

here  is  a  rather  widespread  feeling 
hat  such  news  should  come  from  offi¬ 
cial  sources  when  and  if  necessity 
demands. 

Buick  Reassures  Public 

Whether  or  not  it  was  an  answer  to 
the  questions  she  raised  in  the  public 
mind,  General  Motors  this  week  took 
large  space  in  a  list  of  newspapers 
not  only  to  emphasize  that  “Off  Goes 
Our  Coat”  on  defense  orders,  but  also 
to  reassure  the  public  that  it  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  get  its  Buick  cars. 

Said  the  copy,  in  part; 

“The  work  ticket  for  Buick  in  the 
national  defense  program  has  been 
written.  The  special  task  assigned  to 
os  now  is  the  volume  pro  luction  un¬ 
der  license  of  Pratt  &  Whi  mey  val ve¬ 
in-head  airplane  engines.  .  .  . 

“Necessary  dies  and  tools  are  being 
designed  and  developed  and  when  in 
place  10,000  additional  Buick  men  will 
tie  at  work  in  this  vital  engine-build- 
mg  task.  .  .  . 

“In  the  meantime,  of  course,  we  are 
continuing  to  produce  the  best  auto¬ 
mobiles  we  know  how.  So  you  will 
!et  your  Buicks — the  Best  Buicks  Yet 
-as  long  as  this  squares  with  national 
^ety;  whenever  it  doesn’t — well,  we 
that  with  you  as  with  us,  the 
Pig  idea  is  America  first!” 

Not  only  General  Motors  executives, 
Pirt  leaders  in  many  lines  feel  that 
^ery  effort  should  be  made  to  carry 
*  defense  work  with  as  little  disrup- 
don  of  normal  business  as  possible. 

Several  months  ago  this  paper  sam- 
pled  the  opinions  of  advertising  and 
aivertising  agency  leaders  on  this 
luestion,  and  this  week  we  made  a 
Pumilar  survey  in  an  attempt  to  learn 


what  the  field  is  thinking  at  this  stage 
in  the  defense  program. 

The  replies  were  illuminating,  and 
the  consensus  is  that  business  in  gen¬ 
eral  should  take  full  advantage  of  the 
increased  national  income  due  to  the 
defense  program,  to  manufacture,  ad¬ 
vertise,  and  sell  goods. 

A  typical  reply  was:  “Consumer  ad¬ 
vertising,  particularly,  should  be  in¬ 
creased  as  national  income  rises  and 
people  have  more  to  spend.” 

The  telegram  sent  to  leaders  in  the 
advertising  field  said: 

“Mrs.  Roosevelt  recently  said  con¬ 
sumers  would  have  to  do  without  some 
products  in  future  because  of  defense 
program.  Appreciate  press  collect 
comment  by  you  as  to  whether  you 
feel  defense  activities  to  date  threaten 
future  advertising  or  whether  with 
rising  national  income  advertising 
should  be  continued  and  expanded  in 
best  markets.” 

The  replies  follow: 

WALTER  C.  BARBER 

Space  Buyer  for  Newspapers, 

Compton  Advertising,  Inc.,  New  York 

Rising  national  income  makes  ad¬ 
vertising  expansion  in  preferred  mar¬ 
kets  mandatory  in  our  opinion. 

THOMAS  H.  MeINNERNEY 
President,  National  Dairy  Products  Corp., 
New  York 

Advertising  performs  a  useful  eco¬ 
nomic  service  and  should  certainly  be 
as  effective  today  as  at  any  other  time. 
I  do  not  feel  that  the  defense  program 
in  any  way  “threatens”  the  future  of 
advertising. 

ROBERT  BARRY 

Director,  Public  Relations,  National 

Distillers  Products  Corp.,  New  York 

National  Distillers  Products  Cor¬ 
poration,  far  from  fearing  that  the  na¬ 
tional  defense  program  in  any  way 
threatens  a  reduction  in  newspaper 
advertising,  has  planned  to  increase 
its  linage  in  newspapers  during  1941 
believing  that  increased  national  in¬ 
come  must  of  necessity  be  reflected  in 
increased  sales  of  our  quality  products. 

W.  C.  D’ARCY 

President,  D'Arcy  Advertising  Co., 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

I  am  not  a  special  pleader  for  adver¬ 
tising  as  such,  nor  for  any  business 
particularly,  but  I  am  for  the  funda¬ 
mentals  inherent  in  the  economic 
structure  of  America.  Doing  things, 
making  things,  selling  things,  great 
and  small,  improving  services  far  and 
wide  freely,  is  the  only  way  to  build 
the  foundations  on  which  our  defense 
must  necessarily  rest.  Keep  130,000,- 
000  free  and  busy  and  all  instrumen¬ 
talities  will  take  part  in  any  forward 
movement  and  profit  accordingly. 

H.  A.  BAHEN 

President,  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Philadelphia 

Advertising  should  always  be  geared 
in  with  sales  and  sales  potentials. 
Constructive  gains  in  employment, 
from  whatever  source,  make  for 
greater  sales,  and  consequently  for 
greater  advertising  opportunities. 


D.  E.  ROBINSON 

General  Manager,  Federal  Advertising 
Agency,  Inc.,  New  York 

Consumer  advertising,  particularly, 
should  be  increased  as  national  in¬ 
come  rises  and  people  have  more  to 
spend.  Even  with  those  products 
where  national  defense  interferes  with 
production,  advertising  should  be  con¬ 
tinued  to  protect  markets  already  won. 
Advertisers  should  look  upon  the 
present  emergency  as  an  opportimity 
to  purge  advertising  of  all  question¬ 
able  features  and  gain  the  complete 
confidence  of  consumers  by  giving 
them  dependable  and  desired  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  products  they  buy. 
If  advertisers  take  advantage  of  this 
opportunity,  advertising  should  emerge 
greatly  strengthened  and  with  full 
recognition  paid  to  its  great  value  as 
a  constructive  aid  to  sound  buying. 

JAMES  F.  BELL 

Chairman  of  the  Board,  General  Mills,  Inc., 
Minneapolis 

If  the  defense  program  lessens  or 
eliminates  the  availability  of  certain 
products  we  believe  it  will  be  because 
of  scarcity  of  all  materials,  or  some 
essential  component  or  of  lack  of 
processing  equipment.  We  cannot  as 
yet  perceive  any  restrictions  on  items 
of  ordinary  use.  Curtailment  of  any 
essential  items  would  call  forth  new 
developments  in  substitution  or  re¬ 
placement.  National  advertising  is  the 
only  channel  by  which  such  develop¬ 
ments  can  be  made  known  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.  For  these  reasons,  and  other  rea¬ 
sons  obvious  in  the  public  service, 
national  advertising  generally,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  will  have  a  tendency  to  increase. 

S.  D.  HESSE 

Of  the  House  of  Schenley 

Although  the  immediate  future  of 
advertising  is  in  part  threatened  by 
defense  measures  curtailing  consump¬ 
tion  of  some  commodities,  I  believe 
that  the  industries  thus  affected  will 
do  well  to  maintain  national  advertis¬ 
ing  schedules  at  as  near  their  normal 
pace  as  possible.  I  feel  this  safeguard 
is  necessary  to  protect  brand  names 
which  might  otherwise  be  destroyed. 

As  for  the  distilled  spirits  industry, 
and  others  whose  chief  contribution 
to  defense  is  in  the  form  of  taxes,  I 
believe  that  the  maintenance  of  nor¬ 
mal  advertising  schedules  is  necessary 
for  two  reasons. 

First,  sales  volume  must  be  main¬ 
tained  if  such  industries  are  to  serve 
effectively  as  tax  collecting  arms  of 
the  federal  treasury.  And  second, 
mass  distribution  of  nationally  mar¬ 
keted  goods  must  be  maintained  to 
insure  the  lowest  possible  retail  prices 
during  a  period  when  the  price  trend 
is  upward. 

The  Schenley  company,  which  has 
traditionally  recognized  its  primary 
obligation  of  serving  the  consumer, 
feels  this  second  precaution  is  espe¬ 
cially  necessary  because  of  the  danger 
that  prices  may  drift  upward  faster 
than  wages  are  increased  under  the 
stimulus  of  national  defense.  We  be¬ 
lieve  in  offsetting  these  inevitable 
price  increases  just  as  effectively  as 
possible,  because  in  serving  the  con¬ 
sumers’  interest  business  is  serving  its 
own  best  interests. 

J.  M.  MATHES 

President,  J.  M.  Mathes,  Inc.,  New  York 

Unquestionably  certain  consumer 
goods  will  be  curtailed  because  of  the 
defense  program.  However,  increased 
spending  power  is  bound  to  cause  a 
tremendous  demand  for  goods  avail¬ 


able,  and  in  most  categories  goods  will 
be  available.  Because  of  this  I  see  no 
threat  to  advertising  generally  and  am 
certain  that  advertising  will  be  con¬ 
tinued  and  expanded. 

J.  W.  DINEEN 

Director  of  Sales,  Advertising  Section, 

General  Motors  Corporation,  Detroit 

I  see  no  threat  to  advertising  as  a 
result  of  the  defense  program. 

LEVER  BROS.  CO.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

As  yet  we  see  no  reason  to  believe 
the  defense  program  will  either  re¬ 
strict  or  expand  our  advertising. 

H.  D.  WILLIAMS 

Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Now  York 

We  believe  that  both  consumers  and 
advertisers  will  accept  gracefully  the 
necessity  of  doing  without  some  prod¬ 
ucts  on  account  of  the  defense  pro¬ 
gram  but  we  do  not  believe  that  the 
future  advertising  will  be  threatened 
if  priorities  prevent  the  manufacturer 
from  continuing  to  manufacture  a 
product  with  certain  piaterials  now  em¬ 
ployed.  American  engineering  genius 
will  find  ways  and  means  to  substitute 
other  materials.  The  smart  advertiser 
will  take  the  public  into  his  confidence 
and  thoroughly  explain  such  changes. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  manu¬ 
facturer  finds  his  present  product  is 
completely  off  the  market  because  of 
the  priorities,  he  will  recognize  that 
the  emergency  situation  is  only  tem¬ 
porary  and  will  continue  to  advertise 
and  explain  to  the  public  because  he 
wants  his  brand  name  to  stay  alive 
so  he  can  resume  after  the  emergency 
has  passed. 

In  some  affected  cases  advertising 
may  be  curtailed  but  we  believe  that 
will  be  offset  by  increased  advertising 
of  products  which  will  not  be  affected 
and  which  will  enjoy  a  broader  mar¬ 
ket  because  of  increased  purchasing 
power.  Advertisers  will  be  more  selec¬ 
tive  of  their  markets,  concentrating 
their  efforts  where  potentials  are 
greatest. 

■ 

N.  Y.  DRIVE  FOR  SPUR 

The  newest  of  Canada  Dry’s  car¬ 
bonated  beverages.  Spur,  is  being  in¬ 
troduced  in  the  metropolitan  market 
through  a  six  weeks’  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  that  began  recently.  Adver¬ 
tisements  are  appearing  twice  weekly 
in  six  New  York  City  newspapers  and 
newspapers  throughout  Westchester 
County. 

P  <&  G  WASHER  TIE-UP 

Easy  Washing  Machine  Corp.  of 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  will  promote  its  home 
laundry  clinic  in  tie-in  advertisements 
with  Procter  and  Gamble’s  Oxydol 
four  color  Sunday  newspaper  spreads. 
The  ads  will  run  in  131  newspapers  in 
108  cities.  An  extensive  dealer  co¬ 
operative  campaign  in  newspapers  is 
also  planned. 

■ 

PAINT  CO.  DOUBLES  ADS 

The  Sherwin-Willicims  Co.  will  dou¬ 
ble  its  newspaper  advertising  in  1941. 
Schedules  are  now  being  placed  in 
166  cities.  The  campaign  began  early 
this  month  and  will  run  for  13  weeks. 
T.  J.  Maloney,  Inc.,  New  York,  handles 
the  account. 

GETS  "CUBS"  ACCOUNT 

The  National  Biscuit  Company  has 
appointed  the  Federal  Advertising 
Agency  to  handle  the  advertising  of 
“Cubs,”  a  whole  wheat  ready-to-eat 
cereal,  for  1941. 
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Agar  Charges 
Free  Press 
Is  a  Failure 

Says  It  Is  Dragging 
Nation  Apart.  Not 
Building  Unity 

Charging  the  press  of  America  has 
failed  to  justify  itself  as  an  institution 
to  create  a  world  in  which  people 
“might  be  able  to  live  a  life  of  more 
rather  than  less  reason^”  Herbert 
Agar,  editor  of  the  Louisville  Cou¬ 
rier-Journal,  asserted  “there  is  no 
reason  under  creation  why  it  should 
be  allowed  special  privileges.”  He 
spoke  at  the  University  of  Chicago, 
March  4,  on  “The  Press  and  National 
Unity”  in  connection  with  the  Charles 
R.  Walgreen  Foundation  lecture  se¬ 
ries  on  social  institutions. 

Mr.  Agar  spoke  in  a  critical  tone 
about  the  failure  of  the  free  press 
of  America  to  bring  enlightenment  to 
the  people  in  these  troubled  times 
when  democracy  and  liberty  are  at 
stake  in  the  world  today.  His  in¬ 
dictment  of  the  press,  generally,  was 
contained  in  the  .following  asser¬ 
tions: 

Unwilling  to  Bo  Unpopular 

“The  press  is  unwilling  to  be  un¬ 
popular,  buck  its  neighbors  and  say 
what  it  knows  to  be  true.  The  free 
press  is  behaving  exactly  like  a  man¬ 
ufacturer  of  shoes,  who  put  out  a 
new  model,  finds  that  it  doesn’t  sell 
well,  and  ^en  in  line  with  business 
principles,  suppresses  the  unpopular 
model.  But  if  the  press  is  going  to 
treat  news  like  shoes,  it  does  not  earn 
its  freedom.” 

The  Louisville  editor  contended 
the  press  is  “dragging  the  nation 
apart,  not  building  unity.”  He  said 
there  are  only  five  institutions  which 
can  build  national  unity:  ■  the  press, 
radio,  movies,  education  and  religion. 
‘‘Of  these  institutions,”  he  added,  “just 
two  are  written  into  the  constitution 
among  the  rights  of  man — religion  and 
the  press.  And  the  press  has  failed  to 
justify  its  position  among  these 
granted  rights.” 

Mr.  Agar  cited  the  Republican  na¬ 
tional  convention  last  June  as  “the 
most  horrible  sight  ever  to  come  be¬ 
fore  my  eyes,  because  it  came  while 
France  was  falling,  while  the  evi¬ 
dence  was  being  laid  on  the  table  that 
the  old  system  was  sold  out. 

Juttification  for  Press 

“A  free  press  would  have  meant 
some  enlightenment  for  the  public 
during  the  summer  campaign  months. 
A  free  press  would  have  imposed  on 
politicians  the  fearful  obligation  of 
not  lying  very  much.  Now  we  are 
startled  when  the  politicians  tell  us 
that  the  whole  face  of  the  world  is 
changed,  when  they  tell  us  the  hor¬ 
rid  truth  instead  of  the  little  fictions 
about  peace  and  security.  We  have 
to  face  something  far  more  serious 
than  the  New  Deal  did,  and  God 
knows  there  is  no  Mr.  Hoover  any 
more.” 

Mr.  Agar  explained  “the  only  rea¬ 
son  our  ancestors  set  aside  a  special 
freedom  for  the  press  was  so  that  the 
press  could  do  this  awkward  job  of 
reminding  us  that  what  is  happening 
is  not  always  what  should  be.  ...  If 
there  is  a  justification  for  a  free  press, 
it  is  that  a  free  press  can  give  to  the 
country  a  steady  adult  education 
campaign,  education  in  what  is  and 
what  ought  to  be,” 

The  speaker  pointed  out  it  is  more 
fun  for  a  journalist  to  report  “what 
is  and  what  ought  to  be”  in  a  com¬ 


This  group  of  educators  and  editors,  off  on  a  two-month  visit  to  South  America,  are 
shown  on  board  the  Santa  Lucia  shortly  before  the  ship  sailed.  Left  to  right  (seated): 
William  H.  Hessler,  editorial  and  foreign  news  writer,  Cincinnati  Enquirer;  W.  Earl 
Hall,  editor.  Mason  City  (Iowa)  Globe  Gazette;  Professor  Graham  Stuart,  of  Stanford 
University;  Professor  Samuel  Dale  Myers,  director  of  the  Institute  of  Public  Affairs, 
Southern  Methodist  University;  Dr.  H,  L.  Walster,  dean  of  the  North  Dakota  Agi- 
culture  College.  Left  to  rigM  (back  row):  Malcolm  W.  Davis,  associate  director  of 
the  Division  of  Intercourse  and  Education  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace,  in  charge  of  the  tour;  Eugene  Butler,  editor  of  the  Progressive  Farmer,  Dallas, 
Texas;  Roland  H.  Sharp,  of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor;  Dr.  Donald  D.  Brand,  head 
of  the  Dept,  of  Anthropology  of  the  University  of  New  Mexico;  Clarence  Roberts, 
editor  of  the  Farmer-Stockman,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.;  Lee  Morrison,  of  Columbia 
University  Press.  These  are  II  of  the  12  members'  who  sailed. 


munity  far  away  than  to  deal  with  the 
hard  realities  of  his  own  community. 
“Newspapers  in  the  South  enjoy  tell¬ 
ing  of  the  idiocy  of  the  Irish  Catholic 
censorship  over  life,  including  the 
press,  in  Boston,”  he  said.  “And 
nothing  is  more  fun  for  Boston  news¬ 
papers  than  to  talk  of  the  sinful  way 
the  South  treats  the  Negroes.” 

He  asserted  the  history  of  the  world 
since  the  last  world  war  is  the  his¬ 
tory  of  failure  to  live  up  to  the  rights 
of  man.  “Out  of  this  failiure  on  the 
part  of  the  press  and  society  to  live 
up  to  the  obligations,  has  sprung  the 
progressive  withdrawal  of  freedom 
throughout  the  world,  except  in  the 
British  Empire  and  the  United  States,” 
said  Mr.  Agar. 

Souldn't  Be  Highbrow 

“I  am  not  suggesting  that  the  news¬ 
papers  should  become  highbrow,  but 
simply  that  in  addition  to  the  sports 
page,  the  women’s  page,  the  comics, 
which  they  C2m  still  do  well,  there  is 
a  better  reason  why  the  press  should 
be  free,  and  that  reason  is  that  it 
must  give  the  public  something  more 
than  what  the  public  wants. 

“If  the  press  is  just  a  money-mak¬ 
ing  venture,  if  the  press  is  to  treat 
news  as  a  butter  salesman  treats  but¬ 
ter,  then  why  should  there  be  an 
amendment  to  the  constitution  giv¬ 
ing  special  protection  to  the  press 
which  is  accorded  to  no  other  busi¬ 
ness?  If -we  of  the  press  are  simply 
playing  the  same  game  as  every  other 
form  of  business,  why  should  our 
rights  be  specially  protected?  Any 
other  form  of  business  can  be  taxed 
and  discriminated  against  in  any  ses¬ 
sion  of  Congress. 

“The  only  justification  for  the 
rights  of  the  press  is  that  the 
press  treat  its  commodity  as  a 
definite  trust,  giving  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  the  truth  which  makes  men 
free,  even  if  the  public  doesn’t  want 
it.  If  the  press  is  going  to  doctor  the 
truth,  to  suit  its  own  pleasures,  or  to 
conform  to  the  public  taste,  it  is  be¬ 
traying  American  duty. 

■ 

BUYS  INTO  WORKER 

The  Daily  Worker,  Communist 
newspaper  published  in  New  York, 
announced  last  week  that  Miss  Anna 
M.  W.  Pennypacker  of  Philadelphia 
had  succeeded  the  late  Mrs.  C.  Lloyd 
Strobel  as  a  co-owner. 


FDR  Charges 
Exaggeration  of 
Labor  Tieups 

Says  Defense  Industry 
Strikes  Have  Been 
Over-Emphasized 

Washington,  D.  C.,  March  4— Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  today  told  corresjjon- 
dents  that  over-emphasis  on  the 
effects  of  strikes  on  national  defense 
production  has  needlessly  instilled 
fear  in  the  public  mind. 

Meeting  reporters  on  the  anni¬ 
versary  of  his  first  inauguration,  the 
President  gave  support  to  contentions 
of  leaders  in  the  defense  movement 
that  labor  difficulties  are  not  seri¬ 
ously  hampering  defense  output.  He 
did,  howover,  offer  mild  criticism  of 
accounts  of  labor  troubles  which,  he 
said,  are  needlessly  exaggerated. 

It  is  regrettable,  he  asserted,  that 
the  public  has  been  given  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  the  defense  effort  has  been 
retarded  because  of  labor  tieups,  re¬ 
minding  that  only  one-fourth  of  one 
per  cent  of  defense  production  has 
been  affected  by  strikes  at  any  one 
time. 

By  way  of  explanation,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  said  he  had  recently  received  a 
letter  from  an  unnamed  writer  who 
expressed  concern  over  reports  of 
increasing  labor  disputes.  He  re¬ 
marked  that  the  writer  was  sincere, 
but  had  no  doubt,  been  misled  by  pub¬ 
lished  accounts  of  labor  differences. 

Earlier,  in  an  act  without  prece¬ 
dent,  the  War  Department  made  pub¬ 
lic  a  press  release  giving  details  of 
the  labor  tieup  at  Wright  Field,  Ohio, 
which  was  referred  to  as  one  of  the 
“most  important  military  aircraft 
centers”  in  the  country. 

■ 

NEWSPRINT  PRICES 

The  Great  Northern  Paper  Co.  has 
advised  its  customers  that  the  second 
quarter  price  for  1941  will  be  the 
same  as  for  the  first  quarter — $49 
per  ton  based  on  delivery  in  New 
York  City.  Other  domestic  manu¬ 
facturers  have  announced  a  similar 
price.  Canadians  are  maintaining  the 
$50  per  ton  price  for  the  same  period. 


U.  S.  Group  Off 
For  Tour  of 
South  America 

Editors,  Educators  Sail 
As  Guests  of 
Carnegie  Endowment 

A  group  of  editors  and  educators 
sailed  Feb.  28  on  the  Grace  liner  Santa 
Lucia  from  New  York  for  a  two-month 
tour  of  South  America  as  the  guests 
of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  Inter¬ 
national  Peace.  The  party  will  visit 
Chile,  Argentina,  Uruguay  and  Brazil. 

The  Carnegie  Endowment  is  co¬ 
operating  in  a  somewhat  similar  plan 
in  which  seven  Chilean  newsmen  now 
are  working  on  various  leading  U.  S. 
newspapers  for  two  months.  Hie 
visit  of  the  U.  S.  group,  like  that 
of  the  Chileans,  was  arranged  to  de- 
velop  closer  journalistic  understand¬ 
ing  between  the  Americas. 

Twelve  in  Group 

Members  of  the  group  en  route  to 
South  America  are: 

Dr.  Harold  M.  Benjamin,  dean  of 
the  University  of  Maryland;  Dr.  Don¬ 
ald  D.  Brand,  head  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Anthropology  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  New  Mexico;  W.  Earl  Hall, 
editor  of  the  Mason  City  (Iowa)  Globe 
Gazette;  William  H.  Hessler,  editorial 
and  foreign  news  writer  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Enquirer;  Professor  Samud 
Dale  Myers,  director  of  the  Institute 
of  Public  Affairs,  Southern  Methodist 
University. 

Also  Clarence  Roberts,  editor  of 
The  Farmer- Stockman,  Oklahoma 
City;  Roland  H.  Sharp,  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor;  Professor 
Graham  Stuart,  of  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity;  Dr.  H.  L.  Walster,  dean  of  the 
North  Dakota  Agricultural  College; 
Lee  Morrison,  of  Columbia  University 
Press;  Eugene  Butler,  editor  of  the 
Progressiim  Farmer,  Dallas;  Malcolm 
W.  Davis,  associate  director  of  the 
division  of  intercourse  and  education 
of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  Inter¬ 
national  Peace. 

■ 

Cincinnati  Editorial 
Men  Form  New  Group 

Cincinnati,  O.,  March  6 — Organi¬ 
zation  of  an  editorial  department  em¬ 
ployes’  group  and  granting  of  a  five- 
day  week  by  the  Cincinnati  Times- 
Star  was  announced  today. 

The  organization  has  been  named 
the  News  Department  Employees’  As¬ 
sociation.  Its  initial  membership  in¬ 
cludes  41  of  the  paper’s  60  editorial 
employes.  The  management  informed 
the  department  last  Friday  that  the 
five-day  week  had  been  granted. 

The  association  adopted  a  consti¬ 
tution  listing  the  following  objectives: 
“To  advance  the  welfare  of  the  Times- 
Star  and  its  news  department  staff,  to 
co-operative  effort  with  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  to  promote  harmonious  rela¬ 
tions  between  employes  and  pub¬ 
lisher  and  others  constituting  the 
management,  to  provide  a  means 
whereby  both  individual  and  collec¬ 
tive  suggestions  of  employes  may  be 
advanced  to  strengthen  the  nosition 
of  the  Times- Star  as  a  ne^Kpaper, 
and  to  continue  the  amicable  rela¬ 
tions  between  employes  and  pub¬ 
lisher  that  have  endured  for  more 
than  a  hundred  years.” 

Ellis  Rawnsley,  p>olitical  writer, 
was  named  president;  Bob  Firestone, 
makeup  editor,  vice-president;  George 
Cramerding,  assignments,  secretary. 
The  association  so  far  has  left  open 
the  question  of  union  affiliation. 
Financing  is  by  assessment  only. 
There  are  no  dues. 
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M.  E.  Foster 


Marcellus  Foster 
Retires  from 
Houston  Press 

Was  Founder  of  Chronicle 
And  Largely  Responsible  for 
Defeating  Power  of  KKK 

Houston,  Tex.,  March  3 — Marcellus 
E.  Foster,  founder  of  the  Houston 
Chronicle  and  editor  emeritus  of  the 
Houston  Press, 

^  is  credited 
more  than  any 
oAer  individual 
with  breaking  up 
the  Ku  Klux 
Han  in  Texas, 
down  his 
editorial  pen 
pen  March  1  af¬ 
ter  45  years  in 
the  newspaper 
game. 

In  the  column 
entitled  “Why,” 
which  he  wrote 
in  the  Press,  he  bade  farewell  to  the 
thousands  of  readers  over  Texas  who 
have  followed  his  thoughts  in  almost 
daily  columns  for  nearly  half  a  cen¬ 
tury. 

Briefly  he  reviewed  his  newspaper 
life  in  Houston,  the  trials  and  tribu¬ 
lations  of  a  young  reporter,  a  young 
publisher  and  a  fighting  editor. 

Known  as  "Mnfo" 

The  career  of  “Mefo,”  as  he  was 
known,  was  almost  one  continual 
to  better  conditions  in  the  state 
in  which  he  lived.  But  his  fight 
on  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  was  his  big- 
st. 

And  he  employed  every  means  at  his 
command  to  knock  down  the  night 
riders  who  were  taking  the  law  into 
their  hands  in  Texas  in  the  early 
1920's. 

Outstanding  was  his  stunt  of  ac¬ 
curately  reporting  the  meetings  of  the 
Klan  in  Houston.  A  young  man  ap¬ 
proached  him  one  day  with  a  plea  for 
help.  He  needed  money  and  Foster 
let  him  have  $200.  Later  he  revealed 
that  he  was  a  Klansman  but  that  he 
was  going  to  resign. 

Foster  said  that  if  he  wanted  to  help 
in  the  fight  on  the  Klan  to  stay  in  it 
and  report  its  doings  for  the  Chron¬ 
icle.  He  covered  every  meeting  and 
reported  it  just  like  any  other  news 
story.  Every  morning  after  the  week¬ 
ly  Klan  meetings  the  Chronicle  car¬ 
ried  a  detailed  story  of  what  hap¬ 
pened  under  the  byline  of  Kash  K. 
Kale. 

The  Klan  tried  in  vain  to  discover 
»ho  “Kash  K.  Kale”  was,  but  Foster 
iept  his  identity  inviolate. 

KKK  Passed  Oat 

Foster’s  life  was  threatened  many 
hmes  during  the  long  fight  on  the 
Invisible  Empire  and  one  night  a  fiery 
cross  was  burned  on  the  lawn  of  his 
bime,  which  was  guarded  day  and 
night. 

Under  the  inspiration  of  Foster 
many  others  came  into  the  ranks  of 
'1*  Klan  foes  and  five  years  later  it 
passed  from  power  with  the  election 
d  Mrs.  Miriam  A.  Ferguson  as  gov¬ 
ernor  of  Texas. 

Foster  was  reporter,  janitor,  print¬ 
ers’  devil  and  everything  else  on  the 
^unfsrille  (Texas)  Item  when  his 
^ries  attracted  the  attention  of  Col. 
8.  M.  Johnston,  editor  of  the  Houston 
^st. 

He  accepted  a  job  as  reporter  on 
Post  and  three  years  later  was 
®ade  managing  editor. 

While  managing  editor  he  performed 
^®e  notable  journalistic  feats,  out- 
*bnding  among  which  was  his  cov- 


HARTFORD  TIMES  MARKS  lOOTH  YEAR  AS  DAILY 

HARTFORD,  Conn.,  March  4 — Sunday  marked  the  lOOth  anniversary  of  the 
Hartford  Times  as  a  daily  newspaper.  The  Times  first  appeared  as  a 
weekly  in  1817.  Alfred  E.  Burr  started  daily  publication  of  the  issue  and 
continued  the  weekly.  It  became  a  leading  daily  in  Connecticut,  and 
was  one  of  the  first  to  use  the  cylindrical  press  and  the  type  setting 
machine.  The  paper  has  remained  in  relatively  few  ownerships.  First  owners 
were  the  Burr  brothers,  Alfred  E.  and  Franklyn  L.  Burr.  Later  came  Alfred 
E.  Burr’s  son,  Willie  O.  Burr,  who  directed  the  paper  alone  from  1890  to  1909, 
when  the  Burr  printing  company  was  organized  with  Mr.  Burr  as  president. 
Upon  the  former’s  death  in  1921,  Everett  C.  Wilson  became  president  of  the 
company  and  in  1928  ownership  of  the  Times  was  transferred  to  Frank  Gan¬ 
nett,  the  publisher. 

NOTICE  OF  APPEAL  FILED  IN  DALLAS  NEWS  CASE 

DALLAS,  TEX.,  March  4 — Llewellyn  B.  Duke,  regional  attorney  of  the  Wage- 
Hour  Division  acting  for  Philip  B.  Fleming,  Washington  administrator, 
today  filed  notice  of  appeal  of  the  decision  in  the  Dallas  News  wage-hour 
case.  The  notice  was  filed  in  U.  S.  District  Court  for  the  Northern  District 
of  Texas,  before  Judge  William  H.  Atwell  who  handed  down  the  original 
decision  favoring  the  A.  H.  Belo  Corporation.  The  appeal  goes  to  the  U.  S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Circuit  in  New  Orleans. 


erage  of  the  1900  Galveston  storm  in 
which  thousands  lost  their  lives. 

Foster  moved  his  office  to  Galveston 
and  personally  directed  and  shared 
in  the  coverage  of  the  story.  He  sent 
his  stories  back  to  the  mainland  by 
boat.  Because  the  dead  were  so 
numerous  and  so  many  bodies  had 
been  buried  under  debris  and  swept 
out  to  sea  it  was  easier  to  report 
those  who  survived  rather  than  the 
victims. 

He  set  up  a  Post  Registration  Bureau 
in  Galveston  and  asked  all  survivors 
to  register.  In  that  way,  by  process 
of  elimination,  he  compiled  a  list  of 
the  dead. 

Founded  Chronicle  in  1901 

In  1901  he  raised  $25,000  to  found 
the  Houston  Chronicle  and  the  first 
edition  rolled  off  the  press  Oct.  14. 
It  sold  for  two  cents. 

In  1926  Foster  sold  the  Chronicle 
to  Jesse  H.  Jones,  present  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  and  left  for  California 
on  a  vacation.  He  returned  on  Feb. 
5,  1927,  to  become  editor  of  the 
Scripps-Howard  Houston  Press. 

He  began  his  “Why”  column  then. 
In  1936  he  suffered  an  automobile  ac¬ 
cident  which,  coupled  with  heavy  edi¬ 
torial  duties,  forced  him  to  a  quieter 
life. 

He  became  editor  emeritus  under 
Editor  Allen  C.  Bartlett  and  contin¬ 
ued  to  write  his  daily  column. 

He  will  continue  in  the  title  of  edi¬ 
tor  emeritus  and  plans  to  write  a 
book  on  his  45  years  in  newspaper 
work. 

■ 

War  Editor  Sure 
Britain  Can  Win 

Paul  A.  Tierney,  war  editor  of  the 
New  York  Post,  returned  last  week 
from  a  six-weeks  visit  abroad  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  British  can  hold  out 
against  Hitler.  He  frankly  admitted 
that  before  going  abroad  he  had  been 
apprehensive  as  to  how  long  the  Brit¬ 
ish  would  be  able  to  stand  up  under 
the  battering  they  were  getting. 

“Now,”  he  declared,  however,  “I 
am  sure  they  can  —  certainly  in 
spirit. 

“They  would  welcome  an  attempt  at 
invasion,  because  they  are  sure  they 
can  beat  it.  There  is  no  need  for 
pessimism.”  However,  Tierney  added, 
everything  depends  on  the  volume  of 
American  help  and  on  the  use  of 
American  ships,  and  the  American 
navy  if  need  be. 

Tierney  left  New  York  Jan.  11  by 
ship  for  Lisbon,  flew  from  Lisbon  to 
Bristol  and  subsequently  visited  Lon¬ 
don,  Dover,  Coventry,  Manchester, 
Sheffield,  Liverpool,  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow. 

He  will  report  ^is  findings  in  detail 
in  a  series  of  ait''':3  to  be  published 
i  1  the  Post. 


Former  UJ*.  Mon  Now 
British  Army  Officer 

Captain  Edward  G.  de  Pury,  press 
officer  of  Lord  Willingdon’s  Mission  to 
South  America,  was  in  New  York  this 
week  on  his  way 
back  from  South 
America  to  Eng¬ 
land.  He  worked 
for  the  United 
Press  in  Buenos 
Aires  and  Paris, 
in  Spain  during 
the  civil  war, 
and  in  Berlin. 

The  last  three 
months  before 
the  war  he  was 
in  Berlin  and 
then  Poland  for 

the  London  Daily  Capt.  E.  S.  de  Pury 
Express.  When  the  Polish  campaign 
ended,  he  joined  the  British  army  and 
was  in  France  and  then  Belgium  un¬ 
til  wounded  at  To\irnai,  in  Belgium. 
He  spent  two  days  in  hospital  at 
Boulogne. 

He  left  in  a  hospital  ship  which  the 
enemy  machine-gunned  as  the  woimd- 
ed  were  being  put  on  board.  After 
leaving  hospital  in  England,  he  was 
with  an  infantry  formation  until  Octo¬ 
ber  when  he  was  attached  to  Lord 
Willingdon’s  Mission.  He  will  now 
rejoin  the  army. 

Left  Over  Cut 
Comes  in  Handy 

A  photograph  of  Captain  Edward 
Vernon  Rickenbacker  given  to  Glen 
W.  Naves,  Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Her¬ 
ald-Journal  staff  writer,  at  Eastern  Air 
Lines’  office  in  New  York  City  a  few 
days  before  the  flier  was  seriously 
injured  in  the  crash  of  the  sleeper 
ship  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  was  air  mailed 
to  his  home  office — made  into  a  cut 
and  left  out  of  the  paper — with  excel¬ 
lent  resultsi 

Naves’  story,  sent  from  New  York 
by  air  mail  a  few  nights  before  the 
crash  dealt  with  Eastern  Air’s  plans 
to  resume  service  at  Spartanburg’s 
Memorial  Airport,  temporarily  a  non¬ 
stop  point,  due  to  an  $800,000  con¬ 
struction  program. 

In  some  way,  the  cut  failed  to  get 
in  the  paper  and  was  placed  in  Naves’ 
copy  box  by  T.  A.  Smith,  executive 
editor. 

Came  the  crash  and  as  AP  teletype 
machines  ground  out  the  story  of  the 
crash,  which  occurred  within  200 
miles  of  Spartanburg,  Naves,  who  had 
just  returned  home,  walked  to  the 
box  and  picked-up  the  cut.  It  was 
used  to  illustrate  a  Page  1  by-lined 
side  feature  on  Captain  Rickenbacker, 
written  by  Naves,  who  also  is  a  South 
Carolina  correspondent  for  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Macy  Acquires 
Daily  Reporter 
In  White  Plains 

Merges  Paper  Started  in  1917 
With  His  Dispatch  on 
Its  Second  Anniversary 

The  J.  Noel  Macy  group  of  news¬ 
papers  in  Westchester  County,  N.  Y., 
acquired  the  White  Plains  Daily  Re¬ 
porter  Feb.  28  and  merged  it  with  the 
Macy  group’s  White  Plains  Evening 
Dispatch.  'Hie  consolidated  paper,  the 
Reporter  Dispatch,  appeared  March  1, 
the  second  anniversary  of  the  DIb- 
patch. 

The  Daily  Reporter  was  founded  in 
1917  by  W.  Lee  Tuller  and  Walter  V. 
Hogan,  who  resigned  as  officers  of  the 
White  Plains  Publishing  Company, 
which  operated  the  Reporter.  The 
name  of  the  discontinued  paper  has 
been  leased  by  Westchester  County 
Publishers,  Inc.,  headed  by  Mr.  Macy. 
New  officers  of  the  White  Plains  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  are  William  L.  Fan¬ 
ning,  president;  Wallace  Odell,  vice- 
president;  H.  F.  Lippold,  secretary, 
and  John  C.  G.  Martzell,  treasurer. 

Using  Dispatch  Offlcas 

The  Reporter  Dispatch  is  being  pub¬ 
lished  from  10  Church  Street,  White 
Plains,  the  former  Dispatch  offices, 
and  is  printed  at  the  Standard  Star 
building  in  New  Rochelle.  Benjamin 
H.  Carroll  is  editor  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Reporter  Dispatch;  T. 
Eugene  Duffy,  advertising  manager; 
Ray  Barnett,  city  editor;  Robert 
Knowles,  circulation  manager,  and 
Louis  Clark,  classified  advertising 
manager. 

“Just  a  few”  of  the  Reporter’s  staff 
were  absorbed  in  the  merger,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Fanning.  The  Reporter’s 
office  staff  received  two  weeks’  sev¬ 
erance  pay  and  the  shop  employes 
one  week. 

Latest  ABC  figures  showed  the  Dis¬ 
patch  had  a  circulation  of  9,340  and 
the  Reporter  5,279.  New  advertising 
rates  for  the  Reporter  Dispatch  were 
announced  coincident  with  the  first 
issue. 

With  the  Reporter’s  suspension. 
White  Plains  again  became  a  one- 
newspaper  city.  The  White  Plains 
Publishing  Company  was  incorporated 
in  1919  to  take  over  the  assets  of  the 
Daily  Reporter  and  the  White  Plains 
Record  and  Daily  Argus,  early  White 
Plains  dailies  which  had  been  con¬ 
solidated.  The  Reporter  had  taken 
the  name  of  the  old  Westchester 
County  Reporter,  a  weekly  established 
in  1878. 

Westchester  County  Publishers,  Inc., 
and  other  affiliated  corporations  also 
publish  in  Westchester  County  daily 
newspapers  in  Yonkers,  Mount  Ver¬ 
non,  New  Rochelle,  Mamaroneck, 
Port  Chester,  Tarrytown  and  Ossining 
and  weekly  papers  in  Harrison,  Larch- 
mont,  Chappaqua  and  Mount  Kisco, 
and  are  affiliated  with  the  Evening 
Star  in  Peekskill. 

■ 

MARTIN'S  V.  V.  O.  ADS 

McKesson  &  Robbins’  annual  news¬ 
paper  campaign  for  its  Martin’s  V.V.O. 
Scotch  whiskey  got  under  way  this 
week  in  25  newspapers.  This  number 
will  be  substantially  increased  in 
April  and  a  full  schedule  will  run 
through  June.  Ads  will  measure  420 
and  230  lines.  Some  advertising  is 
also  planned  for  the  summer  months. 
’The  company’s  newspaper  appropria¬ 
tion  for  1941  is  about  the  same  as 
that  for  1940.  Ivey  &  Ellington,  Inc., 
Philadelphia  and  New  York  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  handles  the  account. 
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EDITOR  6  PUBLISHEE 


Says  Permanent 
OGR  Ideal  Method 
For  Censorship 

Representative  Bender,  O., 
Calls  It  “Potential  Ministry 
Of  Propaganda" 

Washington,  D.  C.,  March  3 — Estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Office  of  Government 
Reports  on  a  permanent  basis  “would 
provide  an  ideal  method  for  imposing 
a  complete  and  rigid  censorship  of 
every  kind  of  news,  military  and 
civil  alike,"  Representative  George  H. 
Bender,  Ohio  Republican,  has  warned 
in  a  minority  report  hied  with  the 
House. 

At  hearings  last  week,  Lowell  Mel- 
lett,  director  of  OGR,  protested  no 


The  establishment  of  an  official 
“clearing  house  for  the  distribution  of 
information”  means  that  ultimately 
only  information  “satisfactory  to  the 
powers  that  be  will  be  publicized.”  It 
means  that  a  careful  process  of 
“selecting,”  “editing,”  and  “cutting,” 
with  a  possible  opportunity  for  dis¬ 
tinct  "coloring”  will  inevitably  re¬ 
sult. 

“This  development  seems  inescap¬ 
able,  and  it  will  take  place  con¬ 
sciously  or  unconsciously,  deliberately 
or  accidentally.  Other  government 


1940  Farm  Income 
Advanced  5% 

Over  1939 

First  Half  of  1941  WUl 
Surpass  1940, 

Federal  Bureau  Declares 
By  CHARLES  F.  COLLISSON 
Mr.  Collisson,  New  York  writer  and 


offices  will  eventually  be  asked  to  cur-  ,  ,  j  i.  •  ^  , 

taU  their  own  reports,  not  for  the  7 

legitimate  purpose  of  economy,  but  I® 

rather  for  the  tainted  purpose  of  in-  Mxnneapolw  Tnbun^ 

ter-departmental  censorship,”  Bender  *  I? 

.  ^  soils  of  America,  Imed  the  pockets 

nno  nt  iKo  Viill  fr.  ^^'*®  i®ans  in  1940  with 

PrSden^  cLenUy  tafomed  of  the  $9,120,000,000  cash  to  buy  advertised 

opinions,  desires  and  complaints  of  ,  , 

.... - .  . -  citizens  and  groups  of  citizens  and  of  .  TJjs  is  the  highest  cash  farm  in^me 

censorship  is  desired;  declared  no  plan  state  and  local  government  with  re-  7®  countn^  since  1929.  In  1932, 
for  control  of  news  exists.  spect  to  the  work  of  Federal  agencies,  .  low-trou^  year  of  fam  ^res- 

WM  described  bv  Renresentative  $4,682,000,000;  or 

Bender  as  no  more  than  a  call  for  less  tl«n  one-haU  that  of  1940.  It  has 
the  maintenance  of  a  “Washington  ever  sm^. 

newspaper  clipping  bureau.”  ^is  nch  j^rket  for  advertised 

t  L  goods  IS  revealed  m  the  annual  farm- 

^rely,  he  said,  the  4^  memb^  income  report  of  the  federal  Bureau 
of  the  Ho^e,  and  %  members  of  the  Agricultural  Economics,  just  re- 
&nate,  the  U.  S.  Conference  of  ^  Washington. 

Mayors,  and  hundreds  of  national  ...  -  ...  . 

organizations  which  maintain  con-  AAA  Payman  t  acraasad 

stant  touch  with  our  government,  are  Th®  farm  cash  comes  from  three 
managing  to  keep  the  President  well  sources,  crop  sales,  dairy-livestock- 
informed  of  their  opinions.  Certainly,  poultry  products,  and  the  government 
a  task  of  this  kind  does  not  justify  benefits,  or  AAA  payments.  The  last- 
an  annual  appropriation  of  $1,500,000."  r^®^  amounted  last  year  to  only 
.  $766,000,000,  or  5%  less  than  in  1939. 

^  ,  But  the  sales  of  crops,  brand  new 

Doily  GrOtS  vVOCiry  OI  wealth  wrung  from  the  soil,  brought 

M— TJiicVil  TTiieUI  $3,535,712,000.  An  imposing  total  of 

WCrVy  S  nusil.  xlusll.  $4,818,392,000  more  came  from  that 

With  all  the  current  talk  of  censor-  combination  proclaimed  as  the  “pros- 
ship,  the  Portsmouth  (N.  H.)  Herald  perity  sextette  of  agriculture”: 
wiffi  a  Navy  Yard  in  its  backyard  ex-  “The  Cow  .  .  .  the  Sow  .  .  .  the  Little 
pressed  itself  on  the  subject  of  local  Red  Hen, 


kota,  18%  in  South  Dakota,  14% 
Montana. 

This  whole  region  rolled  up  a  total 
cash  income  in  1939  of  $1, 002,515, ogg 
The  1940  cash  totals  15.8%  higher  « 
$1,161,271,000.  Back  in  1932  this  re- 
gion  received  only  $474,600,000,  or  lea 
than  one-half  the  1940  money. 

Iowa,  the  great  com-hog-cattle 
state,  leads  the  country  in  farm  cash, 
as  usual,  with  a  total  of  $728,506,000 
last  year.  The  income  per  farm  is 
$3,184.  Other  great  dairy-livestod- 
poultry  states  follow  in  the  order 
named: 


1940  Income 

Per  Fan 

2— Calif . 

$650,410,000 

$4,738 

3— Texas  . . . 

579,192,000 

1,179 

4— ni . 

571,624,000 

2^11 

5 — Minn.  . . . 

428,550,000 

1,966 

6 — Ohio  .... 

346,226,000 

1,408 

7 — New  York 

334,666,000 

2443 

&-Wis . 

315,476,000 

1,624 

9 — Ind.  . 

306,725,000 

1439 

10— Mo . 

302,097,000 

1,082 

Bender  took  issue  with  that  asser¬ 
tion,  describing  the  proposed  perma¬ 
nent  OGR  as  a  “potential  Ministry  of 
Propaganda.”  There  is  no  justification 
for  concealment  of  facts  or  the  “col¬ 
oring”  of  information,  he  said. 

No  Domaad  for  Agoney 

Last  week’s  hearings  were  not  cal¬ 
culated  to  demonstrate  any  real  need 
for  passage  of  the  legislation,  and  no 
specific  instances  demonstrating  the 
failure  of  existing  agencies  to  supply 
necessary  information  were  cited,  he 
charged. 

“Neither  in  the  nation’s  press  nor  in 
the  offices  of  public  or  private  insti¬ 
tutions  is  there  any  demand  for  the 
establishment  of  this  Bureau  as  a 
permanent  addition  to  our  govern¬ 
mental  structure.  The  very  groups 
which  it  is  theoretically  designed  to 
assist  are  not  asking  for  the  passage 
of  this  bill. 

“The  language  of  the  bill  seems 
harmless  enough,”  Bender  contended. 
“It  provides  for  distributing  ‘informa¬ 
tion’  ‘for  the  use  of  Congress,  admin¬ 
istrative  officials  and  the  public.’ 
Stripped  of  its  false-front,  this  means 
no  more  or  less  than  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  Bureau  of  Propaganda.  It 
means  the  establishment  of  an  agency, 
whose  major  purpose  will  be  the  per¬ 
petuation  of  power  in  the  adminbtra- 
tion  which  creates  it  ‘The  word,  ‘in¬ 
formation,’  like  the  word,  ‘facts,’  is 
capable  of  elasticity.  Yet  even  this 
dangerous  foreign  innovation  of  a 
‘Propaganda  Bureau’  might  be  justi¬ 
fied  on  economic  grounds  if  the  Office 
of  Government  Reports  were  to  be¬ 
come  the  exclusive  source  of  informa¬ 
tion  on  our 
agencies. 

Laudatory  "Information'' 

“But  there  is  nothing  to  indicate 
that  the  dozens  of  Federal  offices  in 
Washington  are  ready  to  surrender 
their  own  publicity  prerogatives. 
Many  of  them  are  now  engaged  in 


Navy  censorship  March  1  as  follows: 

"Shh! — ^Don’t  Tell  A  Soul  About 
This — ^We  Have  A  Navy! 


the  Lamb 


and 


“This  is  a  sad  story. 

“Today  at  a  navy  yard  in  an  un¬ 
named  town  something  is  being  done  „  .  ,  i  ,  .  j 

to  a  submarine  We  can’t  tell  vou  animals  brought  nearly  two  and 

lo  a  suomarme.  we  cam  leii  you  uuu....  /'«<>  a<>7  lei  nno\ 


“The  Steer 
Ferdinand.” 

The  little  red  hen  alone  paid  our 
farmers  more  than  three-fourths  of  a 
billion  dollars.  The  dairy  cow,  and 
her  milk,  gave  her  owners  more  than 
a  billion  and  a  half  ($1,501,126,000). 


one-half  billion  ($2,427,181,000). 

The  1940  income  from  crops  is  up 
5%  over  1939,  and  from  livestock 
The  total  sales  of  all 


what  because  if  we  said  that  the  sub¬ 
marine  was  being  commissioned  the 
enemy  would  know  that  the  sub-  a  t  rcf 

marine  would  have  a  crew  and  in  that  .  *  j  i 

case  the  enemy  wouldn’t  go  on  be- 

lieving  that  American  submarines  ^  $8,3M,000m 

operate  without  crews  which  is  of  For  1^1  the  bureau  makes  Ais  fore- 

..  _ _ _  cast:  Tt  is  probable  that  smaller  gov- 

course  a  great  saving  to  the  taxpayers.  .  “ 

,  ,  .  ,  ,  emment  payments  and  crop  mcome 

We  cant  show  you  a  picture  of  the  ^^ly  partly  offset  the  prospective  mailed  or 
fubmarine  either  because  if  we  ^d  in  dairy  and  livestock  re¬ 

executive  departments  and  enemy  would  know  what  a  sub-  turns,  so  that  cash  income  in  the  first 
marine  looks  like  and  if  the  enemy  1941  ^in 

were  to  know  that  a  submarme  was  i94o.*>  The  January,  1941,  income  is 

long  and  sleek  they  might  be  more  $750,000,000  compared  with  $743,000,- 

careful  instead  of  trying  to  feed  it  qoo  in  1940 

like  a  pet  whale.  The  report  shows  that  1940  farm 

“We  have  to  be  careful  about  these  cash  was  larger  than  1939  in  all  but 
matters  because  the  enemy  is  very  eight  states. 

putting  out  enormous  quantities  of  e^^mv^bewu^e  ifTe  ffid  •  “5®  ^re  shown  anomer  o.nce,  ...ay  ^  ^ 

Llf-laudatorv  ‘information’  elorifv-  in  Minnesota,  Iowa,  North  and  South  cepted  with  postage  prepaid  at  tb. 

"1..  ®7eitlv  Dakota  and  Montana,  where  both  crop  third  or  fourth-class  rate  of  postage 

get  mad  at  us.  livestock  sales  are  much  larger  according  to  the  weight  of  the  pack 

“This  is  a  sad  story.  It  also  seems  than  in  1939.” 
very  silly.” 


Among  these  leaders  are  Wisconan, 
greatest  dairying  state,  leading  in 
cheese  and  condensery  products: 
Minnesota,  leading  in  butter-makiog 
(300,000,000  pounds)  New  York,  thini 
in  cows  and  first  in  fluid  milk;  Iowa, 
second  in  buttermaking,  fourth  in 
dairy  cows. 

■ 

Rules  on  Remcdling 
Letters  to  Advertisers 

Instructions  have  been  issued  by  tht 
Third  Assistant  Postmaster  General 
concerning  the  forwarding  of  letters 
addressed  to  advertisers  in  care  of  the 
newspaper, 

“Advertisements  in  newspapers  fre¬ 
quently  contain  instructions  to  readers 
to  address  replies  to  the  advertisers  in 
care  of  the  newspapers  in  which  such 
advertisements  appear,  as  for  instance; 
‘Box  00,  The  Times,’  followed  by  the 
name  of  the  post  office  and  state. 

"It  has  come  to  the  attention  that 
after  such  letters  have  b^n  defivered 
to  the  newspapers  in  accordance  with 
the  addresses  thereon  they  are  some¬ 
times  re-addressed  by  such  papers 
again  placed  in  the  mails  for  dispatch 
to  the  advertiser  at  another  address 
and  that  some  postmasters  accept 
re-addressed  and  re-mailed  letters 
without  requiring  a  new  prepayment 
of  postage. 

“As  such  letters  were  originally  ad 
dressed  in  care  of  the  newspapers  s 
the  instance  of  the  advertisers  or  tie 
newspapers  themselves,  and  there  i 
no  actual  change  of  address  of  the 
dressee,  the  letters  may  not  be  re- 
forwarded  without  addi 
tional  charge,  but  are  subject  to  post 
age  anew  at  the  first-class  rate  unles 
put  up  in  bulk  packages  and  mailed  a 
the  third  or  fourth-class  rate,  as  indi 
cated  below.  Letters  originally  prc 
paid  at  the  first-class  rate,  when  ser. 
to  advertisers  in  care  of  newspaper 
and  re-mailed  unopened  in  bulk  b; 
the  latter  to  the  addressees  or  the: 
agents  at  another  office,  may  be  ac- 


ing  their  achievements  and 
arguing  for  their  indefinite  continu¬ 
ance  in  operation.  If  all  of  these 
activities  were  to  be  surrendered  to 
the  Office  of  Government  Reports,  the 
proposal  might  be  justified  as  an 
economy  measure.  As  matters  stand, 
however,  the  work  of  the  Office  of 
Government  Reports  will  simply  be  in 
addition  to,  raAer  than  in  place  of, 
the  tremendous  volume  of  Federal 
propaganda  already  pouring  out  of 
Washington.” 

The  purposes  of  the  proposed  legis¬ 
lation,  the  congressman  recited  are 
serious  enough  in  themselves,  but 
there  are  “un-stated  purposes  implicit 
in  this  bill  which  are  even  more  re¬ 
prehensible.” 


Actual  sales  of  farm  products,  with- 
Franklin  E.  Jordan  is  managing  edi-  out  AAA  cash,  rose  11%  in  Wisconsin, 
tor  of  the  Herald.  16%  in  Minnesota,  17%  in  North  Da- 

ARMY  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  OFFICERS  TO  MEET 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  March  5 — The  War  Department  has  ordered  public  re¬ 
lations  officers  of  all  posts  and  imits  of  the  service  to  report  here  March  11 
for  a  three-day  series  of  conferences  on  “promotion  of  public  relations 
between  the  army  and  the  public.”  Major  General  Robert  C.  Richardson,  Jr., 


ages. 

“If  the  letters  should  be  opened  ai 
then  offered  for  re-mailing  in  bulk 
they  would  be  subject  to  postage 
the  first-class  rate.  In  all  cases  sua 
letters  should  be  inclosed  in  new  en¬ 
velopes  or  wrappers  when  re-mailed 
■ 

MACFADDEN  RESIGNS 

Bemarr  Macfadden  announced  Fe: 
28  that  he  had  resigned  as  preside: 


director  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Relations,  issued  the  call  which  is  the  first  of  Macfadden  Publications,  Inc.,  at  tk 
of  its  kind  in  army  history.  Leaders  in  the  field  of  public  relations  will  ad-  age  of  73  to  devote  more  time  to  k- 
dress  the  gatherings.  “The  purpose  of  the  conference,”  said  General  Richard-  Foundation  Enterprises,  but  will 
son,  “is  to  endeavor  to  achieve  wider  and  more  thorough  dissemination  of  tinue  to  act  as  editorial  consultar. 
news  concerning  the  troops  in  training,  particularly  in  their  home  com-  O.  J.  Elder  succeeds  him  as  preside: 
munities.”  and  publisher. 
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f  PrnducttOti 


CLEVELAMO  **^*^SY  t 


21.8% 

•f  OkU'i  V*lii«t 


88EATER 

CLEVEUND 


\r  t  T  ^ 

14.4% 

•f  Ohio'i 


Siatf  of  Ohio  bf  Counties 


T« I  a  I  Salts 
)•  Wttfcs-ISSI 


28 

ADJAfiEKt 

eOUNTlEl 


•ft  Ciiyaho^a  County  . . .  (Clovolondl  .$279,348,163.06 
■if  Countiok  (Adjocont  to  Clovelond) . .  184,236,050.23 
Hamilton  County. ...  (Cincinnati)  .  138,411,993.42 

Franklin  County . (Columbus)  .  95,044,910.89 

Lucas  County . (Tolodo)  _  82,240,580.45 

^Summit  County . (Akron) .  73,521,643.77 

Montgomery  County .  (Dayton)  ...  69,855,720.73 

yy  Mahoning  County _ (Youngstown)  50,596,429.18 

yy  5tark  County . (Canton)  ...  49.297,809.06 

Total  for  above  9  markets. .  .$1,022,553,300.79 

Grand  total  for  state .  1.283,778.104.98 

Al  Afatflcefti  4rtai  ot  COMPACT  CUTSLAHO  MARKtT 


SUMMIT 

COUNTY 


•f  Voltm* 

MAHONING 

COUNLY 

( YMH^stowa) 


of  Oliio*»  VoImiho 

STARK 

COUNTY 


$279,348,163  $184,236,050  $73,521,643  $50,596,429  $49,297,809 


.TNE  eOMFACT  eLEVEUNO  MARKET  $$17400,015.18—49%  OF  OHIO'S  RETAIL  SALES. 


Reflections  tell  the  story  in  this  busy  in¬ 
dustrial  empire,  made  up  of  Greater 
Cleveland  and  the  26  adjacent  counties. 
Reflections  in  the  night  sky  show  that 
production  schedules  are  being  constant¬ 
ly  expanded — to  three  shifts  in  many 


Reflections  of  the  increased  retail  buying 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Ohio  retail  sales 
tax  records,  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
figures  for  the  district.  Both  show  the 
Cleveland  2-in-l  market  to  be  one  of  the 
nation’s  high-spot  areas. 

Ask  any  distributor  or  representative  in 
northeastern  Ohio  about  the  importance 
of  this  2-in-l  market — Cleveland  PLUS 
the  26-county  area.  Then  ask  your  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  how  the  Plain  Dealer 
covers  this  2-in-l  market. 


CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 


National  representatives,  John  B.  Woodward,  Inc, 
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First  Acrobat:  “Make  a  wish.” 

Second  Acrobat:  “I  wish  there  were  seme  economical  way  to 
reach  the  rich  Iowa  market.” 

Third  Acrobat:  "There  is!  You  can  influence  every  other 
Iowan  through  the  phenomenal  circulation  of  The  Des 
Moines  Register  and  Tribune.” 


. . .  sure  it's  fun  to  be  a 


PHENOMENON! 


People  ask — 

“311,000  daily,  361,000  Sunday  circulation  in  a  city 
the  size  of  Des  Moines  (159,000)  .  .  .  how  come?  No 
premiums?  No  contests?  No  life  insurance?  No  dishes? 
No  banknight?  Praise  be  to  Allah  ...  a  miracle!” 

But  it  isn’t  a  miracle  .  .  .  even  though  The  Register 
and  Tribune  has  doubled  its  readers  in  the  past  dozen 
years  .  .  .  just  plain  hard  selling  of  a  GOOD  newspaper 
.  .  .  and  here’s  the  secret: 


First:  The  rich  state  of  Iowa  has  over  a  billion  dollar 
annual  income  .  .  .  2,500,000  able  buying  people  .  .  . 
half  of  whom  read  The  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune. 

Second:  (Blushingly — though  if  others  tell  us,  it  must 
be  so)  A  GOOD  newspaper.  lowans  are  America’s  most 
literate  people  (99.8%)  and  appreciate  a  newspaper 
which  strives  to  print  news  from  all  sides,  keeps  editorial 
opinions  in  editorial  space,  and  presents  also  the  opinions 
of  others  on  all  sides  of  important  current  issues. 


That’s  all  there  is  to  it.  And  if  it  suggests  something 
to  advertisers  (at  lowest  milline  rates  in  Iowa,  $1.60)  we 
can’t  help  it.* 

°Nor  can  our  advertising  representatives,  Osborne,  Scolaro 
and  Meeker  New  York,  Chicago  and  Detroit — but  they  like  it! 


\  OnwtL 

The  Register  and  Tribune 


Sunday  361,433 — Milline  $1.66 


Daily  31  1.768— Milline  $1.60 
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Press  Can  Help 
Industry  Meet 
Defense  Demands 

Calvert  President  Says 
Newspapers  Should  Tell 
About  Product  Changes 

Newspaper  advertising  can  help  in¬ 
dustry  adjust  itself  to  the  national 
defense  emergency.  W.  W.  Wacntel, 
president  of  Calvert  Distillers  Corp., 
said  Wednesday  afternoon  at  the  1941 
Conference  of  the  Graphic  Arts  in 
New  York. 

Mr.  Wachtel,  who  presided  at  the 
session,  said  that  the  national  emer¬ 
gency  offered  “a  rare  opportunity  for 
the  use  of  newspaper  advertising  to 
convey  product  news  to  readers.” 

“News  value  lays  an  excellent 
foundation  on  which  to  build  effective 
advertising,”  Mr.  Wachtel  said.  “We 
may  find  a  blessing  in  disguise  in 
these  defense  restrictions  and  priori¬ 
ties  which  may  force  changes  in  our 
products  and  which,  because  of  prod¬ 
uct  novelty,  give  us  the  impetus  of 
fresh  news  in  our  advertising.” 

Favors  Modified  Copy 

Mr.  Wachtel  declared  himself  in 
favor  of  restrained  and  modified  ad¬ 
vertising  copy.  “Whether  times  be 
normal  or  abnormal,”  he  said,  “we 
must  get  down  to  earth  in  advertis¬ 
ing  copy  and  begin  to  talk  like  one 
human  being  to  another.  The  rhetor¬ 
ic  of  the  last  decade  is  losing  its  effec¬ 
tiveness.” 

Asserting  his  confidence  in  the 
adaptability  of  advertising,  Mr.  Wach¬ 
tel  said:  “I  advocate  the  continuance 
of  advertising  regardless  of  immediate 
sales  results,  as  a  means  of  insuring 
future  goodwill.  I  advocate  that  ad¬ 
vertising  explain  substitutes,  short¬ 
ages,  price  increases,  quantities  and 
qualities  of  goods,  and  every  new  de¬ 
velopment  in  products  occasioned  by 
the  defense  program. 

Elaborating  on  this  same  theme  Dr. 
Jules  I.  Bogen,  editor  of  the  Journal 
of  Commerce,  said  that  the  first  job 
of  advertising  under  national  defense 
is  to  keep  the  public  informed  as  to 
why  changes  in  products  and  prices 
are  necessary.  He  said  this  function 
woul  he  particularly  important  if 
industry  were  accused  of  profiteering 
again,  as  it  was  in  the  first  World 
War. 

“The  second  function  of  advertising. 
Dr.  Bogen  explained,  “is  to  protect 
brand  names  and  products  where  pro¬ 
duction  must  be  cut  down  because  of 
restrictions  necessitated  by  the  de¬ 
fense  program.  For  example,  if  auto¬ 
mobile  production  next  year  or  there- 


DEFENSE  DOLLARS  ARE 
spent  -n 


after  should  be  limited  because  of 
the  diversion  of  raw  materials,  skilled 
labor  or  productive  facilities  for  a 
period  to  armament  purposes,  then  it 
becomes  urgent  that  advertising  be 
directed  at  the  conservation  of  good¬ 
will  for  the  variovis  makes  of  cars  at  a 
time  when  dealers  cannot  make  de¬ 
livery.” 

Tax  Evaiion  Discussed 

Dr.  Bogen,  who  is  Professor  of 
Finance  at  New  York  University, 
pointed  out  that  in  planning  advertis¬ 
ing  budgets  new  tax  laws  should  be 
studied.  He  explained  that  for  enter¬ 
prises  with  more  than  $500,000  of 
earnings  subject  to  the  excess  profits 
tax,  a  dollar  spent  on  advertising  will 
involve  a  net  cost  of  less  than  25  cents 
since  this  dollar  would  otherwise  be 
subject  to  various  taxes. 

Paul  M.  Hollister,  vice-president  of 
J.  Stirling  Getchell,  New  York  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  told  the  session  on  ad¬ 
vertising  and  merchandising  that  ad¬ 
vertising  will  “cut  its  own  throat”  if, 
in  an  effort  at  tax  evasion,  it  spends 
more  than  is  necessary  to  maintain  or 
expand  the  market  of  its  product. 

At  a  planning  session  held  in  the 
morning  Kenneth  Collins,  assistant  to 
the  general  manager  of  the  New  York 
Times,  said  that  the  most  significant 
improvement  in  newspapers  generally 
in  the  past  5  or  10  years  has  been  the 
increas^  use  of  photographs.  He 
credited  retailers  with  having  origi¬ 
nated  many  of  the  innovations  that 
have  improved  the  effectiveness  and 
appearance  of  newspaper  ads. 

William  Reydel,  vice-president  of 
Newell-Emmett  Co.,  New  York,  told 
the  session  that  90%  of  the  job  of 
planning  advertising  depends  on  con- 
siuner  research.  Other  speakers  at 
this  session  were  John  Hanrahan,  pub¬ 
lisher’s  counsel;  M.  F.  Agha  of  the 
Conde  Nast  Publications,  Inc.;  and 


At  a  hub  of  defense  activities 
in  Florida,  Miami  is  a  market 
more  than  ever  worth  cultivat¬ 
ing  through  The  Miami  Herald. 

Story,  Brooks  &  Finley 
National  Representatives 

Slt<  iHiain-i  Hsralib 


OVER  DO't  coverage  IN  CITY  ZONE 


Walter  Dorwin  Teague,  industrial 
designer.  a 

At  a  dinner  session  which  followed 
the  all-day  conference,  the  principal  I 
speaker  was  George  A.  Sloan,  com¬ 
missioner  of  commerce  for  New  York 
City.  Arthur  D.  Whiteside,  president 
of  Dun  &  Bradstreet,  also  spoke  and 
William  F.  Riecker,  president  of  New 
York  Elmploying  Printers  Association, 
Inc.,  presided. 

The  Conference  was  sponsored  by 
Mayor  LaGuardia’s  Business  Advisory 
Committee,  the  Association  of  Na¬ 
tional  Advertisers,  the  Direct  Mail 
Advertising  Assn.,  the  New  York  Em¬ 
ploying  Printers  Assn.,  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies. 

u 

New  Bread  Promoted 
In  Toledo  Campaign 

“Breakfast  Bread”  is  the  spearhead 
for  commercial  baking’s  drive  toward 
increased  consumer  preference  while 
awaiting  public  response  to  enriched 
white  breads.  ’The  baker  is  aware  of 
another  problem — that  of  his  dark 
variety  breads,  such  as  whole  wheat, 
cracked  wheat,  rye,  etc. 

Matching  the  cereal  manufacturer’s 
reason-why  copy,  “Breakfast  Bread” 
made  its  debut  in  Toledo  this  week 
when  Jersey  Bread  Company,  intro¬ 
duced  its  campaign  in  newspapers, 
radio  and  colorful  point-of-sale  ad¬ 
vertising.  J.  T.  McCarthy,  president 
of  Jersey  Bread  Company,  assisted  by 
MacDonald-Potter,  Inc.,  Chicago  bak¬ 
ery  marketing  specialists,  featured 
“Breakfast  Bread”  in  his  ads,  rec¬ 
ommending  dark  bread  for  roughage 
and  reducing  diets. 

’The  bread  takes  full  advantage  of 
the  vitamin  and  mineral  potency  of 
100%  whole  wheat. 


Retail  sales  of  the  five-county 
Youngstown  market  amounted 
to  $164,192,000  1939  and 

more  last  year.  The  Youngs¬ 
town  Vindicator’s  circulation, 
exceeding  70,000  daily  and 
81,500  Sunday,  covers  more 
than  85  per  cent  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  this  prosperous  area. 

IJotino^toton 

KELLY-SMITH  CO. 


Nmtionml  Repr€$0HtMive§ 

Philadelphia 
ton  Chicago 


Kansas  City 


EveryWeek 

Magazine 

takes  pride  in 
announcing 


“The  Three  Swimmers 
and  The  Grocer  From 
Yale” 

by  William 

SAROYAN 

“Poor  Monsieur  Panala- 

tius” 

by  Kay 

BOYLE 

“Without  Hal” 

I  by  Robert  Patchen 

BROOKS 

“The  Treasure” 
by  Grace 

LUMPKIN 

“Let’s  Not  Talk  About  It 
Now” 

by  Robert  M. 

COATES 


Chosen  from  hundreds, 
every  one  of  them  are  0. 
Henry  Memorial  Award 
Prize  Stories  of  1940! 
Every  author  is  high  among 
the  top  ranking  writers  in 
the  country! 


The  first  story  i»ill  release  Sat- 
urdaySunday,  April  5-6.  Oth¬ 
ers  ivill  folloV)  iveekly.  W rite 
today  to 


EvervWeek 

A  ^  A  ^  f  C~ 
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Milton 


A  MIRROR,  judiciously  used,  is  a  mighty 
fine  thing.  The  unfortunate  fate  of  Nar¬ 
cissus,  who  fell  into  a  pool  trying  to  make 
love  to  his  reflection,  is  an  argument  against 
vanity,  not  against  mirrors.  Everyone  is  bet¬ 
ter  off  for  the  means  of  knowing  when  his 
face  is  dirty  and  his  hair  needs  combing. 
We’re  especially  fortunate  when  we  also 
have  the  means  of  knowing  less  obvious 
things  about  ourselves.  Our  strengths  and 
weaknesses.  Our  mutual  relations  with 
others.  Our  reactions  to  circumstances, 
events,  and  opportunities.  The  mirror  of  self- 
analysis  is  the  most  valuable  mirror  of  all. 

It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  apply  this  kind 
of  mirror  to  a  city  of  a  million  or  more  peo¬ 
ple.  The  small-town  civic  conscience  is  gen¬ 
erally  much  better  developed.  People  in  the 
smaller  cities  are  more  interested  in  what 


Clevelanders  demand,  and  get,  good  gov¬ 
ernment,  good  streets  and  transportation, 
fine  parks  and  playgrounds.  They  invented 
the  Community  Chest  idea,  and  are  always 
among  the  pacemakers  nationally.  They 
won  for  their  city  the  National  Safety  Coun¬ 
cil  award  in  1939,  the  title  of  Healthiest  City 
in  1940.  Their  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Ad 
Club,  City  Club  and  Convention  Bureau  are 
among  the  liveliest  in  America.  Cleveland’s 
Civic  Orchestra  is  top-flight,  its  lecture  halls 
are  constantly  filled,  and  its  Public  Library 
circulates  more  books  per  capita  than  any 
other  in  the  world. 

To  put  it  briefly,  Cleveland  knows  more 
about  itself  than  any  large  American  city. 
It  studies  itself  more  thoroughly,  looks  in 
the  mirror  oftener.  Not  in  vanity  or  self- 
consciousness,  but  in  honest  self-appraisal. 


Today  The  Ciereland  l*ress  has  the  biggest  cirru- 
tation  in  Us  entire  history.  This  great  acteptance 
reflects  appreciation,  understanding,  and  grati¬ 
tude  on  the  part  of  Us  widespread  readers.  These 
are  the  things  that  give  a  newspaper  Power  ... 
IKivver  to  do  |>ower  to  move  ftoods. 


The 

Cleveland  Press 


A  SCRIPPS-HOWARD 


NEWSPAPER 


goes  on  around  them.  And  they  want  to 
know  about,  and  get  behind,  every  sort  of 
civic  improvement  and  cultural  activity 
that  seems  like  a  good  thing  for  the  town. 

Most  big  city  populations  seem  to  think 
this  is  hick  stuff.  It  isn’t.  It’s  great  stuff — 
the  stuff  that  made  America  what  it  is.  Cities 
move  merely  in  circles  when  their  people 
pride  themselves  mainly  on  minding  their 
own  business.  They  move  onward  and  up¬ 
ward  when  their  citizens  make  the  commun¬ 
ity’s  business  their  business  as  well. 

In  this  respect,  Cleveland  differs  sharply 
from  the  pattern  of  large  American  cities. 
At  the  risk  of  wisecracks,  it’s  not  afraid  to 
call  itself  a  big  city  with  a  small-town  com¬ 
plex.  Its  citizens  are  a  restless,  inquisitive 
lot,  always  seeking  self-improvement  not 
only  for  themselves,  but  for  their  commun¬ 
ity.  They’re  not  content  to  leave  politics  to 
politicians,  poverty  to  the  poor,  crime  to 
criminals,  and  culture  to  the  “upper  crust.” 
They  want  a  personal  hand  in  advancing 
or  eliminating  these  things,  as  the  case 
mav  be. 


And  in  the  opinion  of  many,  this  fact  is  due 
in  large  measure  to  the  traditional  character 
of  Cleveland’s  newspapers.  Edited  strictly 
for  their  community  by  men  who  take  an 
active  part  in  community  life,  they  have  a 
remarkable  influence  in  local  affairs.  They 
not  only  hold  the  mirror.  They  are  also  ac¬ 
tive  with  the  comb,  brush  and  whisk  broom. 
No  municipal  blemish  escapes  their  atten¬ 
tion.  No  worthy  cause,  no  effort  for  civic 
betterment  is  denied  their  unanimous  and 
wholehearted  support. 

Apart  from  its  sheer  weight  as  a  produc¬ 
ing  and  consuming  center,  these  special 
facts  about  Cleveland  have  two  points  of 
significance  to  advertisers.  One  is  that  they 
make  Cleveland  a  quick-action  market  for 
good  ideas.  The  other  is  the  confidence 
Clevelanders  have  in  their  newspapers. 
The  same  forces  that  make  this  city  ex¬ 
traordinarily  responsive  to  civic  activities 
make  it  equally  responsive  to  worth-while 
goods  and  services.  The  same  sources  of 
community  strength  have  power  to  move 
merchandise  as  well  as  men. 
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Columbia  Has 
Demonstration  of 
Color  Television 

By  ROBERT  U.  BROWN 

Color  came  to  television  this  week 
and  was  a  decided  adjunct  to  the 
drab  black  and  whiteness  of  the 
medium. 

The  Columbia  Broadcasting  System, 
whose  technicians  have  been  experi¬ 
menting  with  color  television  for  six 
months,  conducted  a  demonstration 
broadcast  in  the  CBS  studios  Monday 
afternoon.  Chemical  experiments 
producing  various  changes  in  bright 
colors  were  reproduced  clearly.  Pick¬ 
up  of  an  attractive  girl  model,  dressed 
in  bright  colors,  and  singing  a  song 
was  also  well  received.  Color  moving 
pictures  were  transmitted  to  end  the 
demonstration. 

Contrast  Shown 

CBS  engineers  had  a  regular  black 
and  white  receiver  placed  beside  the 
special  color  receiver  to  show  the  con¬ 
trast,  and  during  each  phase  of  the 
show  the  color  machine  was  switched 
to  black  and  white  further  to  empha¬ 
size  the  difference.  It  was  impossible 
to  distinguish  between  a  red  and 
white  handkerchief  on  the  ordinary 
machine  whereas  the  color  receiver 
showed  it  naturally.  The  live  models 
wore  regular  street  makeup  instead 
of  the  tricky  makeup  required  in  the 
black  and  white  pickup.  There  was 
no  color  breakdown  in  fast-action 
shots  and  it  was  almost  possible  to 
follow  the  ball  in  a  color  moving 
picture  of  a  football  game. 

CBS  did  not  attempt  any  actual 


outside  televising  for  the  demonstra¬ 
tion.  All  scenes  were  from  the  labor¬ 
atory  studio  and  sent  out  via  the 
transmitter  atop  the  Chrysler  Build¬ 
ing. 

Although  the  FCC  is  still  frowning 
upon  commercial  television,  and  a 
color  receiver  of  the  type  constructed 
by  CBS  would  cost  considerably  more 
than  an  ordinary  receiver,  this  de¬ 
velopment  makes  it  much  easier  to 
watch  the  small  television  receiving 
screen  for  any  length  of  time. 

Much  Progress  Made 

Since  this  reporter  first  reported  on 
television  in  March,  1940,  much  prog¬ 
ress  has  been  made.  At  that  time 
Elsso  had  launched  an  experimental 
television  newscast  over  NBC  which 
was  later  discontinued.  An  impor¬ 
tant  improvement  has  been  made  in 
control  of  static  and  reduction  in  the 
wavering  of  the  image. 

Several  weeks  ago,  in  an  obvious 
effort  to  convince  FCC  officials  that 
television  had  grown  out  of  its  swad¬ 
dling  clothes  and  was  ready  for  com¬ 
mercialization.  NBC  conducted  a 
lengthy  demonstration  .  in  New  York. 
The  telecast  was  projected  upon  a  full- 
size  moving  picture  screen  in  a  New 
York  theatre.  The  programs  from 
the  studio  in  nearby  Rockefeller  City 
came  in  clearly  but  a  pickup  from 
Camp  Upton  on  Long  Island  was 
unsuccessful  because  of  poor  weather 
conditions. 

LITTLEDALE  IMPROVES 

H.  A.  Littledale,  an  assistant  to  the 
managing  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times,  who  suffered  a  broken  back  in 
the  crash  of  an  Elastern  Air  Lines 
sleeper  plane  near  Atlanta  last  week, 
was  reported  March  5  as  “improving 
slowly.” 


TO  NEWSPAPER 
SCHEDUtO^ERS 


ON  THE  TRAIL  OF 
HOT  MARKETS 


(prand  KapiH!>.  Michigan's  s<>rond  largest  city,  with  its  460.000  trading 
/.one  population,  and  its  46*/^  increase  in  (reneral  .Motors  payrolls,  is 
one  of  .America's  most  active  retail  markets.  The  (prand  Rapids  I’rcss. 
with  the  larg<‘st  per  capita  news¬ 


paper  circulation  in  the  Lniled 
States,  covers  this  major  Michigan 
Market  praclieally  home  by  honn-. 
For  further  farts,  call  I.  .4.  Klein. 
.vO  E.  42nd  Street.  !Sew  York ;  or 
John  E.  Lulz.  4.4.V  N.  Michigan 
Avenue.  Chicago. 
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Grand  Rapids  Press 


Court  Rules  NLRB 
Order  No  "Mandate" 

(Continued  from  page  5) 

had  a  direct  and  intimate  relationship 
to  the  Guild’s  long  struggle  to  achieve 
recognition  and  bargaining  with  the 
respondent. 

Fahy's  Record  Given 

“The  record  is  replete  with  hostile 
acts  and  statements  by  the  respondent 
and  with  evidence  of  its  efforts  to 
frustrate  bargaining  from  1935-1937. 

“Agnes  Fahy  took  an  ever  increas¬ 
ing  part  in  the  fight  against  these  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  respondent.  She  fought 
respondent’s  influence  in  the  Guild, 
exercised  through  Mogelever  whose 
consequent  expulsion  from  the  Guild 
was  upheld  by  the  Court  of  Errors 
and  Appeals  of  New  Jersey,  after  long 
litigation  financed  through  ‘loans' 
(from  the  respondent  and  its  officers). 
Miss  Fahy’s  ‘militant  unionism’  was 
largely  respon.sible  for  the  contract 
of  August  12,  1937, — executed  after  she 
became  president  of  the  Newark  Guild 
and  chairman  of  its  executive  com¬ 
mittee.” 

In  the  opening  arguments  of  his 
brief,  Mr.  Goldman  said  that  the  prin¬ 
cipal,  if  not  the  sole.  i.s.sue  upon  the 
re-argument  concerns  the  power  of 
the  Board  to  proceed  against  an  em¬ 
ployer  after  he  had  entered  into  a 
genuine  collective  bargaining  agree¬ 
ment  with  his  employes  and  while 


such  agreement  remains  in  full  torce 
and  effect. 

“Very  extensive  additional  research” 
Mr.  Goldman  said,  “has  failed  to  re¬ 
veal  that  the  precise  issue  here  in¬ 
volved  was  ever  squarely  passed  upon 
by  any  court  and,  so  far  as  our  re¬ 
search  indicates,  it  has  never  been 
presented  to  any  court.  However,  this 
research,  does  in  the  opinion  of  the 
writer  of  this  brief,  fully  confirm  the 
correctness  of  the  views  expressed  by 
this  Court  in  its  original  opinion  in 
this  proceeding.” 

■ 

Guild  Contract  Covers 
Business  Office 

San  Antonio,  Tex.,  March  2.— After 
prolonged  negotiations,  a  new  con¬ 
tract  between  the  San  Antonio  Light 
and  the  Newspaper  Guild  was  signed 
during  the  past  week,  covering  for 
the  first  time  the  business  and  ac¬ 
counting  departments  of  the  Light.  The 
contract  was  signed  by  William  M 
McIntosh,  editor-publisher,  and  Frank 
Brady  as  president  of  the  guild. 

Embodying  the  Hearst  peace  for¬ 
mula,  the  new  contract  is  for  a  period 
of  two  years  with  provision  for  re¬ 
opening  the  wage  schedule  at  the  end 
of  one  year  at  the  instigation  of  either 
party.  The  contract  continues  and 
extends  the  five-day  week.  Five  full 
holidays  annually  are  provided,  with 
provision  that  an  employe  who  has  to 
work  on  a  holiday  may  take  another 
day  off  or  add  it  to  his  vacation. 


Are  You  In  The  Market 
For  A  Competent  Executive? 


Can  you  use  in  your  organization  a  com¬ 
petent  business  manager,  comptroller,  or 
general  manager.’ 

Do  you  need  a  man  of  drive  and  force  and 
fine  character  to  direct  your  advertising  and 
selling.’ 

1  know  such  a  man  who,  on  April  1st,  will 
be  available.  He  is  in  the  prime  of  life  and 
the  best  of  health  and  at  forty-four  years 
of  age  has  a  background  of  knowledge  and 
experience  in  publishing  and  advertising 
and  an  intimate  acquaintance  in  the  nation¬ 
al  advertising  field  that  would  make  him  a 
tower  of  strength  to  any  publishing  enter¬ 
prise. 

I  can  recommend  him  to  you  as  a  gentleman 
of  strong  character  and  attainment — an 
honest  man — a  well  trained,  widely  experi¬ 
enced,  competent  executive  —  one  entirely 
worthy  of  your  full  confidence. 


Write  at  once,  if  you  are  interested,  in  strictest  confidence. 


Jameti  .  Brown,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
1700  Timet*  Building,  42nd  and  Broadway,  New  York,  N. 
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NEW  ENGLANDyM^ 


tN^X\  (jAuds^ 

(>ppcrHxiruile^ 

Here  are  progressive  newspapers,  by  which  the  New 
England  States  can  be  not  only  covered,  but  reached 
in  that  peculiarly  infimafe  manner  so  characteristic 
of  the  New  Englander  and  his  own  local  newspaper. 

These  newspapers  are  even  more  valuable  as  adver¬ 
tising  media  today,  because  they  are  in  or  near  busily 
engaged  industrial  activities,  over  $1,654,884,661  alone 
having  been  awarded  as  essential  defense  contracts. 
With  the  actual  production  of  most  of  the  defense 
contracts  for  manufactured  products  as  well  as  ships 
still  to  come,  employment  and  purchasing  power  in 
1941  will  undoubtedly  be  higher  than  at  any  time  in 
history. 

New  England  shipyards  are  scheduled  to  build  167 
U.  S.  ships,  either  those  of  the  U.  S.  Navy  or  privately 
controlled.  It  is  estimated  that  money  thus  expended 
will  amount  to  at  least  $1,122,391,000.  Skilled  New 
England  craftsmen  have  been  entrusted  with  the  con¬ 
struction  of  cargo  boats,  destroyers,  mine  sweepers, 
cruisers,  battleships,  tenders  and  submarines. 

While  all  New  England  can  not  be  the  scene  of  this 
great  task,  it  is  true  that  all  New  England  will  con¬ 
tribute  varied  types  of  materials,  accessories,  labor. 
The  spreadage  of  this  one  vital  item  alone,  therefore, 
is  significant. 

But  the  gains  in  industrial  production  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  during  the  last  half  of  1940,  and  now  continuing 
with  increased  momentum  and  volume,  have  been 
reflected  in  practically  ALL  lines  of  business.  What 
better  means  of  sharing  in  this  plus  buying-power 
than  by  advertising  in  the  newspapers  covering  this 
profitable  area! 


MAINE 

Raneor  Daily  News  (IS) 

I’orllanil  Prms- Herald  Express  Sunday 
Teleeram  (M&ES) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
I'onrord  Monitor-Patriot  (E) 

Keene  Sentinel  (E) 

ManrlieHter  I'nion  Leader  (M&E) 

VERMONT 

Barre  Times  (E) 

Beniiinaton  Banner  (E) 

Brattleboro  Reformer  (E) 

RiirlinKton  Free  Press  <M) 

St.  dohnsbury  Caledonian-Reeord  (E) 

MASSACHISETTS 

Beverly  EveiiinK  Times  (E) 


Boston  Globe  (H&E) 

Boston  Globe  (S) 

Boston  Post  ( M ) 

Boston  Post  (S> 

Boston  Reenrd  &  American  (ME) 
Boston  Sunday  Advertiser  (8) 

Brockton  Enterprise-Times  (E) 
rai>e  Cod  Standard-Times,  Hyannis  <F^) 
Fall  River  Herald  News  (E) 

Fitrhbura  Sentinel  (E) 

Framinieham  News  (E) 

(iloueester  Times  (E) 
fireentleld  Recorder-Garette  (E) 
Haverhill  Gazette  (E) 

Holyoke  Transcript  <E) 

Lawrence  Easle-Trlbune  (ME) 

Lowell  Courier-Citizen  and  Evenini? 

Leader  (HAE) 


New  Bedford  Standard  Times  and 
Mercury  (MAE) 

New  Beilford  Sunday  Standard  Times  (Si 
Newburyport  Daily  News  (E) 

North  .Adams  Transcript  (El 
Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eaale  (E) 
lluincy  Patriot  Ledger  (El 
Salem  News  (E) 

Taunton  Gazette  (El 
Waltham  News  Tribune  (El 
Worcester  Telegram  and  Evening 
Gazette  (MAE) 

Worcester  Sunday  Telegram  (S) 

RHODE  ISL.\ND 
Pawtucket  Times  (El 

West  Warwick  Pawtiivet  V  alley  Daily  Times 
(E) 


Westerly  Sun  (EA.S) 

Woonsocket  Call  ( E I 
CONNEt  TICLT 
Bridgeport  Herald  (8) 

Danbury  News-Times  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (Ml 
Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Meriden  Record  (M) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

New  Haven  Register  (EAS) 

New  I/ondon  Day  (El 
Norwalk  Hour  (E) 

Norwich  Bulletin  and  Record  (MAE) 
Stamford  .Advocate  (E) 

Waterbury  Republican  A  American  (MAE) 
Waterbury  Republican  A  American  (EAS) 
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NATIONAL  LABOR  PROBLEM 

EFFORTS  by  Mr.  Kiiudseu  and  others  in  ^Vash- 
ington  to  minimize  the  ne\\s])a])er  emphasis 
on  strikes  affecting  national  defense  is,  we  believe, 
ill-advised,  a  misconception  of  the  newspaper’s 
function,  and  almost  sure  to  fail  of  its  ultimate 
object — the  end  of  strikes  in  such  industries. 

It  is  probably  true  that  strikes  to  date  have 
affected  only  1 -400th  of  the  defense  effort,  and 
it  is  without  doubt  a  counsel  of  jKirfection  to 
argue  that  there  should  Ik-,  or  have  Ijeen,  no 
strikes  which  would  slow  up  a  defense  job  tardily 
begun.  It  is  likewise  futile  to  assess  all  the  blame 
for  strikes  on  organized  lalK>r,  or  on  conflicts  be¬ 
tween  factions  of  organized  labor.  These  have 
been  frequently  the  moving  causes,  but  any 
scheme  which  is  based  solely  on  eliminating  these 
causes  is  tlcKimed  from  the  start.  The  resi>on- 
sibility  of  management  for  using  every  rcMJurce 


RIAL 


The  Lord  render  to  every  man  his  righteousness 
and  his  faithfulness:  for  the  Lord  delivered  thee 
into  my  hand  to  day,  but  I  would  not  stretch  forth 
mine  hand  against  the  Lord's  anointed.  I  Samuel 
XXVI:23. 


is  such  elementary  common  .sense  that  it  needs 
nothing  but  honesty  of  purpose  by  all  parties  to 
make  it  w’ork.  Uncle  Sam — the  whole  people — 
should  be  the  guardian  of  that  honesty  of  pur¬ 
pose. 

REUGION  AND  NEWS 


ANOTHER  PAPER  CUT 

HRITISII  N'EWSl’APERS,  according  to  a  Seu 
York  Times  dispatch,  will  undergo  a  further 
limitation  both  in  size  and  in  numlK-r  .>1 
(•(•pies  printed,  effective  March  16,  with  the 
lM>s.sibility  of  additional  cuts  within  the  next  thret 
months.  Penny  newspapers,  not  limited  to  six 
6-page  issues  a  week,  will  have  to  reduc-e  two 
i.ssues  to  four  pages;  two-penny  weekly  and  Sun 
(lay  newspa|>ers  will  be  limited  to  10  pages,  in¬ 
stead  of  H.  Allcx'ations  of  tonnage  will  Ik*  made 
wt*ekly,  thereby  determining  the  number  of  ctijnes 
that  may  be  printed. 

The  achievement  of  the  British  newspapers  to 
date  in  presenting  to  their  readers  an  interesting! 
daily  menu,  de.spite  the  drastic  space  limitation.* 
im|K)sed  by  war,  has  been  an  outstanding  feature 
of  the  national  will  to  “carry  on.”  We  have  seen 
many  copies  in  recent  months,  and  they  have 


to  avoid  a  strike  cannot  be  overUmked. 

National  welfare  demands  that  strikes  be  set¬ 
tled  equitably  and  with  the  minimum  of  delay. 
That  ought  to  bar  surrender  of  principles  Ijy 
either  labor  or  management,  with  or  without  gov¬ 
ernment  pressure.  It  ought  to  bar  secret  terms 
of  settlement,  behind  which  management,  union 
meml>er.s,  and  eventually  the  public  can  Ik*  .sold 
out.  Nati<»nal  defen.se  cannot  lie  made  a  shield 
for  union-busting;  neither  can  it  l)e  a  .screen  Im*- 
hind  which  prices  can  l»e  unc(mscional»ly  hiked  as 
they  were  in  1917-1918  on  the  theory  tliat  the 
public  will  willingly  pay  w  halever  is  asked  for  de¬ 
fense. 

That  willingness  of  the  public  to  ojK*n  its  purse 
for  legitimate  needs  of  defense  is  sacred,  and  its 
abuse  would  l)e  a  sin  entailing  a  long  rejH*ntance. 
Unless  labor  negotiations  are  honestly  carried  out, 
in  the  same  spirit  of  patriotism  and  sacrifice 
which  is  taking  a  million  men  from  civil  pur¬ 
suits  into  military  training,  we  will  not  have  in¬ 
dustrial  peace  and  we  will  probably  not  have  the 
e()uipment  we  need  for  ade(|uate  defense  of  our 
shores  and  principles. 

Of  the  many  ideas  recently  advanced,  our 
preference  is  for  the  extension  of  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  provi.sions  to  all  industry — not  merely 
those  directly  engaged  in  defen.se  manufacture. 
That  law  has  worked.  It  has  not  deprived  rail¬ 
way  employes  of  any  rights,  or  of  any  earnings, 
and  it  has  not  been  an  important  factor  in  tbe 
financial  troubles  of  any  railway.  It  has  spared 
the  country  a  repetition  of  the  old-time  trans- 
|K)rtation  tie-ups. 

The  argument  that  this  act  was  applied  to  old 
and  sea.soned  unions,  and  that  it  will  not  work 
with  the  new  groups,  full  of  vigor  and  self-iin- 
jxxrtance,  seems  to  us  to  deny  the  fundamental 
patriotism  of  the  American  workingman.  The 
past  three  national  elections  have  show  n  the  d<'e|i 
allegiance  of  labor  to  the  President  and  his  Ad¬ 
ministration,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  tlie 
majority  of  union  members  will  give  full  supiairt 
to  any  program  tliat  the  President  may  outline. 
They  do  not  w  ant  to  delay  or  sabotage  progress  by 
organizational  or  jurisdictional  strikes,  and  tliat 
these  .strikes  have  (X!curred  is  a  tribute  neither  to 
the  intelligence  of  the  leaders  who  called  them,  nor 
to  the  fore.sight  and  courage  of  our  legislators  and 
administrators  in  attacking  an  admittedly  com¬ 
plex  .situation. 

It  mu.st  Ik*  attacked  sckiu.  and  organized  labor 
should  Ik*  at  the  front  of  the  niov('ment  for  its 
successful  and  peaceful  solution.  The  public  will 
not  long  remain  convinced  by  the  pleas  of  union 
leaders  against  mediation  and  arbitration  of  dis¬ 
putes.  w'ith  a  waiting  period  in  which  offensive 
action  by  either  party  wvndd  Ik*  barred.  That 


WHEN  we  picked  up  currently  an  announc(*nient 

by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  we  jioted  that  it 
chronicled  again  that  the  Bible  and  ])arts  of 
the  Bible  remain  the  American  best  .seller.  Tin* 
G(X)d  Book’s  sales  increa.sed  markedly  lK*tw(*t*n 
1937  and  1939.  Fiction  suffered  a  decline  in  the 
same  period  of  nearly  50%  in  number  of  vol¬ 
umes  sold,  and  books  on  religion,  history,  biog¬ 
raphy,  pliilosophy,  etc.,  outsold  fiction  by  more 
than  4,000,000  volumes. 

The  A’cic  York  Sun,  commenting  (iii  these  fig¬ 
ures.  concluded,  “The  serious  American  reader,  it 
would  .si*t*m,  is  a  Tory  of  the  det*iK*st  dye.”  We 
wonder. 

Tories,  we  have  always  Ixclieved,  were  folks 
who  wanted  to  jxreservc  thing.s  as  they  are,  csjk*- 
cially  the  things  of  the  flesh.  Their  religion  has 
been  a  formal  observance,  needing  neither  .study 
nor  stimulation  for  its  satisfactory  exerci.se. 
Their  reli^on,  too,  is  devoted  to  the  jxre.servation 
of  what  is,  with  aureate  guarantees  to  the  le.ss 
fortunate  that  their  reward  was  assured  in  the 
next  world. 

Maybe  we’re  w  rong,  but  we  arc  inclined  to  jmt 
the  t*ensus  evidence  of  interest  in  the  things  of 
the  spirit  together  with  other  factors  in  estimating 
the  degree  of  lilK'ralism  of  the  “average  .\meri- 
can.”  In  the  combination  we  can’t  find  that  the 
.serious  reader  is  likely  to  be  a  Tory.  In  tbe  past 
20  years,  he  and  his  like  have  driven  corrupt 
government  from  city  after  city;  he  has  made  his 
care  of  the  poor  approach  to  adt*<juaey  and  hu¬ 
manity,  imperfect  as  it  still  is.  He  has  changed 
the  attitude  of  many  newspap<*rs  from  catering 
to  his  .spinal  animal  instincts  to  higher  and  mon* 
.serious  as|)ects  of  his  life.  He  has  challenged  the 
right  of  wealth  to  rule  without  regulation.  He 
has  provided  security  for  the  rights  of  the  work¬ 
ing  men  against  organized  proiK*rty.  He  has  .seen 
it  as  the  duty  of  government  to  provide  against 
the  iKxverty  caused  by  unemployment  and  against 
the  discomforts  of  a  penniless  old  age. 

Briefly,  then,  he  has  answered  Cain’s  ques¬ 
tion — he  is  his  brother’s  keeper.  He  doesn’t  yet 
know  all  the  an.swers  to  the  problems  he  has  un¬ 
dertaken,  but  he  is  not  content,  as  the  tradi¬ 
tional  Tory  would  be,  to  leave  them  as  insoluble. 

No,  w'e  can’t  find  much  evidentr  of  Toryism  in 
recent  .\merican  thinking,  which  follows  far 
more  closely  the  teachings  of  tin*  Old  and  New 
Testaments  than  it  does  the  materialism  of  the 
19th  Century.  That  census  rejxort  is  an  indica¬ 
tive  straw  that  should  not  be  overlooked  by  either 
public  leaders  or  newspaper  people.  It  is.  in  fact, 
confirmed  by  the  increased  interest  which  many 
newspapers  have  manifested  in  religious  news  in 
the  past  decade. 


been  creditable  newspapers.  F'eaturcs  have  been 
cut  to  a  mere  repre.sentation.  Editorials  whidi 
might  onc*e  have  been  allowed  to  run  a  column 
deliver  their  wallop  in  three-inch  front-page 
boxes.  Guff  and  superfluous  language  have  all 
but  di.sapi>eared  from  those  pr€*(*iou.s  pages. 

Several  plants  have  been  bombed,  some  of  them 
made  unusable,  but  the  tradition  of  not  mis.siiig 
an  issue  has  lK*en  generally  met.  Fiditors,  report¬ 
ers,  workers  of  all  ranks,  have  shared  the  demo¬ 
cracy  of  deep-down  working  shelters  while  the 
bombers  droned  overhead  and  the  guns  barked  on 
Fleet  street. 

When  this  madness  is  over,  we  wunder  whether 
there  won’t  be  a  gocal  many  lessons  in  making » 
newspaper  to  Ik*  learned  from  the  London,  Bristol. 
Manchester,  Cloventry  experiences.  There’ll  lie 
no  need  for  f<xur,  six,  or  10-pagc  pajK*r.s,  but  there 
will  be  some  techniques  in  the  economy  of  space 
and  of  words  that  ought  not  to  be  lost  when 
ireace  returns.  They  will  apply  both  to  editorial 
and  advertising  practice  —  and  they  may  he 
revolutionary. 

WALTER  G.  BRYAN 

\  NEWSPERMAN  Ireloved  by  all  who  kne« 
him  passed  from  our  sc*ene  this  week  in  the 
irerson  of  Walter  G.  Bryan.  He  was  a  small-town 
l)oy  who  climbed  tbe  newspaper  ladder  to  the  top. 
then  quit  metroiKditan  journalism  at  his  jreak  to 
undertake  the  publication  of  a  small-town  paper. 
The  novelty  in  his  case  was  that  the  small  town 
he  .selected  for  his  venture  was  teeming  Green¬ 
wich  Village  in  Manhattan — a  location  which  ha> 
altered  its  character  many  times  in  two  centuries 
but  which  has  always  remained  di.stinct  from  the 
modern  New  York  environment.  Walter  Bryan’s 
Villager  was  like  no  other  New  York  paper,  met¬ 
ropolitan  or  neighborhcKKl,  and  in  that  it  resem¬ 
bled  its  founder. 

Mr.  Bryan  was  both  pioneer  and  idealist.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  to  bring  to  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  and  newspaper  promotion  the  concept  of 
scientific  underlying  principles  that  mu.st  not  he 
disregarded  if  success  is  to  Ik*  won.  .Vt  one  jxoint 
in  his  career,  his  services  were  lieing  used  by  .sev¬ 
eral  of  the  fiercely  com|K*titive  journals  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  as  well  as  more  than  20  in  other  large  cities. 
His  work  attracted  tbe  attention  of  William  Ran¬ 
dolph  Hearst.  and  as  a  Hearst  jxublisher  he  dis¬ 
tinguished  liim.self  in  the  two  most  difficult  assign¬ 
ments  in  the  Hearst  enterprises — the  Atlanta 
(ieorgian  and  the  .\eir  York  American. 

The  di.sappointment  and  di.sillu.sionment  that 
has  been  the  fate  of  many  a  small  town  man  who 
attained  metroymlitan  success  never  soured  Mr 
Bryan. 
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FOLKS  WORTH 
KNOWING 


honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  in  honor  of  his  approaching 


-  jQ^fnal  publisher,  was  elected  hon- 

PERSONAL  orary  president.  FOLKS  W^ORTH 

.  «T»iiT^ikT  Albert  N.  Burkholder,  editor  emeri- 

mention  tus  of  the  Readi,^  (Pa.)  Eagle  and  _ 

-  Reading’s  newspa^men.  was  THERE  is  something  of  the  Horatio 
ANNE  O  HARE  McCORMICK,  New  the  guest  of  30  members  of  the  Eagle  s  Alger  angle  in  the  newspaper  career 

York  Times  columnist,  received  editorial  staff  at  a  dinner  recently  -r  t  R  MpIvSHp  Npcc  whn  hpoame 
an  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  in  honor  of  his  approaching  _80th  ^  -  cTrcuTation  maT 

Humanities,  a  t  birthday.  He  has  been  with  the  Eagle  ager  of  the  Re- 

64  years.  (Sask.)  j 

James  A.  Hardman,  publisher.  North  Leader-Post  less 

Adams  (Mass.)  Transcript,  and  his  than  two  years 

son,  James  Jr.,  are  on  a  vagabond  after  he  joined 

cruise  to  Central  America.  y  the  organization 

Loring  Merwin,  publisher.  Bloom-  ^  y  I  as  agent  and  cor- 

ington  (Ill.)  Pantagraph,  and  family  *  B  respondent  on  a 

have  gone  to  Alhambra,  Cal.,  for  a  JM  string  basis  at  a 

month’s  vacation.  summer  resort. 

Harold  B.  Farquhar,  editor-in-chief,  ^  9  T”*  Melville - 

Bethlehem  (Pa.)  Globe-Times,  was 

recently  honored  by  the  Bethlehem  injected  several 

«ifriter''of  her  sex  a  ka  r  ■  i  Rotary  Club  for  attaining  a  record  of  Melville-Ness  changes  m  the 

writer  ol  ner  sex  Anne  McCormick  ofl  vears  nerfect  attendance  circulation  setup 

,n  the  United  20  years  perfect  attendance.  h 

^3*'  cry  from  what  he  thought  he 

Widner  R.  Harris,  managing  editor.  In  The  BuSineSS  OffacG  would  become  when  Scotland’s  Uni- 
Norfolk  (Va.)  Virgmmn-Po.st  was  - ^ -  ^^rsity  of  Edinburgh  gave  him  a  di- 


Humanities,  a  t 
Rollins  College, 

Vinter  Park. 

Fla.,  Feb.  24. 

Richard  Lloyd 
Jones,  editor, 

Tulsa  (Okla.) 

Tribune,  in  nom¬ 
inating  her  for  a 
degree  said: 

“Anne  O  ’  H  a  r  e 
McCormick  is  a 
leading,  if  not  the 
leading,  editorial 
writer  of  her  sex  Anne  McCormick 
in  the  United 
States. 

Widner  R.  Harris,  managing  editor, 
Norfolk  (Va.)  Virginian-Post,  was 


birthday.  He  has  been  with  the  Eagle 
64  years. 

James  A.  Hardman,  publisher.  North 
Adams  (Mass.)  Transcript,  and  his 
son,  James  Jr.,  are  on  a  vagabond 
cruise  to  Central  America. 

Loring  Merwin,  publisher,  Bloom¬ 
ington  (Ill.)  Pantagraph,  and  family 
have  gone  to  Alhambra,  Cal.,  for  a 
month’s  vacation. 

Harold  B.  Farquhar,  editor-in-chief, 
Bethlehem  (Pa.)  Globe-Times,  was 
recently  honored  by  the  Bethlehem 
Rotary  Club  for  attaining  a  record  of 
20  years  perfect  attendance. 

In  The  Business  Office 


T.  R.  Melville-Ness 


formally  nominated  by  the  Second  FRANK  B.  POWERS,  assistant  man-  ploma  in  agriculture  in  1927 


District  convention  as  its  candidate  ager  of  the  national  advertising  de-  jt  was  his  interest  in  aericulture 
br  Cwess  or.  rrid.y.  Feb.  28  al  parLen..  Kno^aille  (Tenn.)  Nea-a-  and  sTorL  L  Sad  teard 
Norfolk.  Mr.  Harris  is  to  resign  his  Sentinel,  has  been  elevated  to  the  post  Canada  wheat  fields  that  lured  Mel- 
^st  with  the  Virginian-Pilot  and  will  of  national  advertising  manager.  Sre-Nesrto  Canada  on  a  students’ 

be  succee  e  yon  pencer,  w  o  Harvey  Young,  advertising  director,  harvesting  tour  in  June,  1927.  He 
IS  to  serve  as  acting  managing  editor.  Columbns  (O.)  Dispatch,  left  March  4  farmed  for  a  few  years,  sold  life  in- 
‘  opponen  is  o  e  orman  Beach,  Fla.,  and  will  be  at  .surance,  managed  a  general  store  at 

/V  u  ortsmouth  Braznell  Hotel  for  several  weeks.  Bulyea,  Sask.,  ran  his  own  farm  pro- 

the^onvenhon  and  ahhoueh  a°Demo  Hunsaker,  formerly  of  the  duce  business  and  to  make  ends  meet 

ti  Z  Tio  ToL  lZtht  toX  has  corresponded  for  various  Scottish  and 

oeople  in  the  special  election  to  be  ■  p-  a,k  f  m 

held  Aoril  8  (Idaho)  Post-Register  as  advertising  In  1938,  while  in  Prince  Albert  Na- 


/\T  u  orts)uout/i  Braznell  Hotel  for  several  weeks.  Bulyea,  Sask.,  ran  his  own  farm  pro- 

the^onvenhon  and  ahhoueh  a°Demo  Hunsaker,  formerly  of  the  duce  business  and  to  make  ends  meet 

ti  Z  Tio  ToL  lZtht  toX  Standlrd,  has  corresponded  for  various  Scottish  and 

oeople  in  the  special  election  to  be  ■  p-  a,k  e  m 

held  April  8  (Idaho)  Post-Register  as  advertising  In  1938,  while  m  Prince  Albert  Na¬ 
ur  i.  IT  It  ui-  u  A  j  manager.  He  succeeds  Homer  Burnett,  tional  Park,  one  of  the  province’s 

rc  j  ^  ^  resigned  recently  to  accent  a  po-  summer  resorts,  Melville-Ness  served 

(S.  C.)  Independent  and  Daily  Mail  the  Cline  Advertising  as  correspondent  and  sales  agent  for 

has  returned  from  a  vacation  in  St.  *  r  o  •  *u  t  j  n  *  j  u  xu  i 

n  A  L  iri  fj  •  j  Agency  of  Boise.  the  Leader-Post,  and  when  the  park 

Petersburg.  Fla.  He  was  accompanied  ijrxu  uaa  t> 

bv  Mrs  Hall  Josiah  P.  Rowe,  Jr.,  business  man-  closed  for  the  season  he  went  to  Re- 

V  -1  p  ♦*  ’  Ki-  u  /M  ^  ager  and  editor,  Fredericksburg  (Va.)  gi^a  to  join  the  paper’s  permanent 

Vail  Pittman,  publisher,  Ely  (Nev.)  r,-.  j  staff  as  agency  supervisor.  That  was 


Boothe,  editor,  San  Rafael  (Cal.)  In¬ 
dependent;  Kenneth  Bowen,  editor. 


Fredericksburg. 

Foster  Scott,  who  has  been  a  mem- 


Redwood  City  (Cal.)  Tribune;  Robert  ber  the  advertising  staff  of  the 
Cavagnaro,  rUresentative  of  Asso-  Topeka  (Kan.)  Daily  Capital  for  sev- 
ciated  Press  at  San  Francisco,  and  eral  years,  has  resigned  and  gone  to  Phih^^ 

George  McCadden,  San  Francisco  Anaconda,  Mont.  He  will  handle  the  v 

bureau.  United  Press,  were  inducted  advertising  for  the  Anaconda  Stand-  costume  dance  Saturday,  Mai  ch  28. 
into  associate  membership  in  Sigma  ^'"d.  published  by  the  Standard  Pub-  John  W.  Baindollai,  field  secretary 
Delta  Chi  by  the  Northern  California  Hshing  Company  there.  for  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA, 


Alumni  Chapter.  The  initiation,  Feb. 
28.  was  conducted  at  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Press  Club. 


Ohio  State  Journal,  has'  been  re-  vania  National  Guard.  He  is  on  duty 
elected  president  of  the  board  of  at  Indiantown  Gap.  and  has  been  ap- 

irustees  of  the  Columbus  Public  an  M.  P.  _ 

Library. 

John  L.  Meyer,  secretary-treasurer, 

Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  is  re- 

covering  from  a  minor  operation  at  %  ^ 

St.  Joseph’s  Hospital,  Chicago. 

Raymond  Fields,  publisher,  Guthrie  ^  ^ 

(Okla.)  Capital,  and  candidate  for  * 

national  commander  of  the  American 

Legion,  was  guest  of  honor  at  a  din-  _ 

ner  March  4  by  the  legion  post  at  .  •  ^ 

Tulsa.  Okla.  ^ 

Frank  D.  ’Throop,  publisher,  Lincoln  i 

(Neb.)  Star,  has  been  named  with  A 

Morris  Freshman  as  a  sub-committee 
on  the  Lincoln  Chamber  of  Commerce 
national  defense  committee. 

Aubrey  H.  Sherwood  of  the  De  Smet 

News  was  elected  president  of  the  i  p 

South  Dakota  Press  Association  at  "^^3  •*  •ii 

Sioux  Falls  recently,  succeeding  L.  B.  I4W  pixillal 

Boorman,  Lemmon  Leader.  Fred  C.  'j  reputal 

Christopherson  of  the  Sioux  Falls  circula 

Argus-Leader  was  named  first  vice-  ^  able  ii 

president;  C.  H.  J.  Mitchell.  Brook-  dailv  r 

inys  Register,  second  vice-president;  For  proofs, 

Casey  Fillbrandt,  South  Shore  <*'’  **'''■* 

Gazette,  third  vice-president,  and  John 
H.  Craig.  Tripp  Ledger,  was  named 
lo  a  16th  term  as  secretary-treasurer. 

C.  H.  Hornbeck.  veteran  Centerville 


For  proofs, 
write  or  wire 


^  ^  BILL  HOLMAN, 

the  F()()-HL  \1()K  mail-  may  be 
pixillateil.  but  he's  good  for  you.  A 
reputable  remedy  for  the  blues,  sluggish 
eireulation  and  reader  response.  Avail¬ 
able  in  two  doses:  ’'Nuts  &  Jolts”,  a 
daily,  daffy  panel,  and  "Smokey  Stover", 
the  wackv,  weekly  color  comic. 


If 


bv  Mrs  Hall  Josiah  P.  Rowe,  Jr.,  business  man-  closed  tor  tne  season  ne  went  to  Ke- 

V  -1  D  ’  Ki-  u  /M  ^  ager  and  editor,  Fredericksburg  (Va.)  gi^a  to  join  the  paper’s  permanent 

Vail  Pittman,  publisher,  Ely  (Nev.)  Lance-Star,  has  been  appointed  staff  as  agency  supervisor.  That  was 

Times  and  broker  of  the  late  Stator  commanding  officer  with  the  rank  of  September,  1938.  Less  than  two 
Key  Pittman;  Hugh  Baker,  San  Fran-  captain  of  the  Virginia  Protective  years  later,  upon  the  death  of  the  cir- 
cisco  office  manage^  California  News-  company  being  organized  at  eulation  manager,  the  late  S.  A.  Ma- 

paper  Publishers  Association,  James  neer.  he  assumed  that  nast. 


neer,  he  assumed  that  past. 

Aubrey  Herndon,  of  the  advertising 
staff  of  the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Press, 


ard.  published  by  the  Standard  Pub-  John  W.  Barndollar,  field  secretary 
fishing  Company  there.  for  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA, 

John  A.  Reilly,  member  of  the  ad-  addressed  the  Norfolk  Ad  Club  re- 
vertising  staff  of  the  Philadelphia  Rec-  cently.  He  was  presented  by  Ellis 


SCO  Press  Club  recently  for  a  year’s  active  Loveless,  assistant  business  manager, 

J.  A.  Meckstroth,  editor.  Columbus  Ledger-Dispatch, 

hi,,  ittnto  in„r„ni  tiac  Koon  ro-  vaoia  National  Guard.  He  is  on  duty  Randall  Stuart  Moore,  member  of 


the  local  advertising  staff  of  the  Ra- 
(Continued  on  page  26) 


Chicago  Tribune  -  New  York  News 
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Hap  Hopper  Back 
lln  This  Issue 

Hap  Hopper  has  returned. 

He  wdll  be  found  in  his  cus¬ 
tomary  place  tn  this  issue. 

Hap  returns  to  The  Express 
to  celebrate  the  59th  birthday 
of  this  newspaper,  after  a  fort¬ 
night’s  vacation  during  which 
The  Express  had  a  chance  to 
measure  H  a  p’s  popularity 
among  its  readers. 

Hap  has  many  friends,  his 
absence  revealed,  and  The 
Express  is  glad  to  announce 
today  that  he  is  back,  and  that 
his  future  history  promises  to 
be  as  exciting  and  adventur¬ 
ous  as  his  past. 

T* 


This  front-page  box  from  the 
Lock  Haven.  Pa.,  Express  tells 
the  outcome  of  its  just-com¬ 
pleted  test  of  Drew  Pearson's 
ami  Robert  S.  Allen's  daily 
comic  strip 


HAP 
HOPPER 


A  few  days  before  The  Express 
thus  notified  its  readers  of 
Hap's  homecoming,  the  news¬ 
paper’s  general  manager, 
Frank  I).  (J'Reilly.  wrote  to  us: 

"Readers  want  Hap  hack — 
enough  readers  to  worry  the 
'  eireulation  department.'’ 

'  Right  now  Hap  is  in  the  midst 
;  of  a  sequence  particularly 
‘‘exciting  and  adventurous.” 
Would  you  like  to  have  proofs 
— and  terms? 

FEATURE 

SYNDICATE 

220  EAST  42no  street 
NEW  YORK  city 


EDITOR  <&  PUBLISHER 


PERSONALS 

continued  from  page  25 


leigh  Times  for  four  years,  has  been 
named  classified  advertising  manager 
to  succeed  Frank  Krehl.  Krehl  re¬ 
turns  March  1  to  his  native  State  of 
Illinois  to  become  manager  of  the  clas¬ 
sified  department  of  the  Lasalle  Post- 
Tribune. 

Wallace  Dunn,  formerly  advertising 
manager  of  the  Norman  (Okla.)  News, 
and  George  Tartar,  formerly  with  the 
display  advertising  department  of  the 
Norman  (Okla.)  Transcript,  have  been 
added  to  the  sales  staff  of  KOCY, 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  radio  station. 

Munce  Pigue,  Jr.,  of  the  Memphis, 


Tenn.,  Publishing  Co.  advertising  de¬ 
partment,  is  in  the  hospital  recovering 
from  a  major  operation. 

Dwight  Pack,  of  the  Memphis,  Tenn., 
Publishing  Co.  advertising  department, 
has  enlisted  as  an  aviation  mechanic 
for  three  years  and  has  been  sent  to 
Maxwell  Field,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

Raymond  J.  Miller,  advertising 
manager,  Manhattan  (Kan.)  Mercury- 
Chronicle  for  the  past  three  years,  has 
been  named  advertising  manager  of 
the  Okmulgee  (Okla.)  Daily  Times. 

John  Payne,  general  manager,  Aus¬ 
tin  (Tex.)  Tribune,  appeared  before 
a  state  legislature  committee  urging 
that  Texas  text-book  printing  be  kept 
in  the  state. 


dent  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Base-  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript,  haj 
ball  League  Writers.  Bill  Brown,  of  been  called  for  military  service  with 
Landis,  is  vice-president  and  Bill  the  26th  Division  at  Camp  Edwards. 
Peeler,  of  the  Salisbury  (N.  C.)  Post,  Ed  Jaffee,  former  Worcester  corre- 
secretary.  spondent  for  the  Boston  Globe,  has 

Arthur  C.  Merritt,  75,  for  55  years  gone  to  the  city  desk  on  the  Lynn 
Boston  Globe  correspondent  in  west-  Item. 


ern  Massachusetts,  has  retired  from  Talmadge  Fletcher,  former  makeun 


active  service.  Merritt  covered  three  man  on  the  Providence  Journal,  will 


cities  and  33  towns. 


John  Shafer,  radio  editor,  Newark  aid  March  9. 


join  the  copy  desk  of  the  Boston  Her- 


(N.  J.)  Star-Eagle,  and  Mrs.  Shafer,  (Jene  Moriarty,  telegraph  editor 


are  the  parents  of  their  third  son,  Boston  Herald,  has  been  called  for 
Kenneth,  born  at  Rutherford  Hos-  military  service. 
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Building,  Los  Angeles,  Telephone  Prospect  5319. 
London  Office:  Vera  Ciiandi.er,  11  Grantham  Road. 
Luton,  BtnIs.,  lamdon,  P.iigland. 

Far  Eastern  Coorespomdent:  Hans  R.  Johansen, 
c-o  Osaka  Mainichi,  Osaka,  Japan  and  James  Sben, 
P.  O.  Box  107,  Chung  King,  China. 

Display  Advertising  rates  effective  Dec.  I,  1037 
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The  single  column  forty-two  line  rate  maker  card  at 
a  cost  of  S  22  per  week  earns  as  low  a  rate  on  a  52 
time  basis  as  any  other  schedule,  namely.  SI82  per 
pan;  S103  half  pan;  t.57  quarter  page.  *Quarter, 
einth  and  sixteenth  pages  must  be  on  definite  copy 


Classified  Rates:  90c  per  agate  line  one  time,  70c 

per  agate  line  four  times. _ 

SrrUATTONs  Wanted;  50c  per  agate  line  one  time; 
40c  per  agate  line  four  times  (count  five  words  to 
the  line). _ 

SuascaiPTiON  Rates:  By  mafl  payable  in  advance 
United  States  and  Island  Possessions,  S4  per  year; 

Canada,  $1.50;  Foreign.  85. _ 

Club  Rates:  The  club  rates  are  applicable  to 
all  subscriptions  in  any  one  organization — whether 
paid  for  by  the  company  or  individuals.  Three 
subscriptions  to  separate  addresses  for  one  year  each 
or  one  subscription  for  three  years,  SIO;  five  or  more 
subscriptions  in  one  group  to  different  addresses  for 
one  year  at  $.{.(X)  each  or  individual  subscriptions 
for  five  years  at  815.00;  additional  subscriptions  on 

the  same  basis — namely  three  dollars  each. _ 

Member:  The  Associated  Business  Papers.  Adver¬ 
tising  Federation  of  America,  National  Editorial 
Association,  National  Better  Business  Bureaus  and 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  with  an  average 
audited  net  paid  “A.  B.  C.”  every  Saturday  circula¬ 
tion  as  follows: 
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In  The  Editorial  Rooms 


pital. 

Bill  Van  Fleet,  (xjpy  desk  chief,  Fort 
Worth  (Tex.)  Morning  Star-Telegram 
sports  staff,  and  Mrs.  Fleet  are  the 
parents  of  a  daughter,  bom  Feb.  24. 

Ralph  B.  Meisenhelder,  Jr.,  Bethle- 


Wedding  Bells 


HERMAN  KOGAN,  Chicago  Tribune 
reporter,  to  Alice  Schutt,  formerly 


C.  R.  BLACKBURN  of  the  Canadian 
Press  was  elected  president  of  the 
Parliamentary  Press  Gallery  at  its 
annual  meeting  March  1  in  Ottawa. 
J.  A.  Hume  of  the  Ottawa  Citizen  was 
elected  vice-president  and  A.  J.  Mc¬ 
Kenna  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  was 
made  secretary  -  treasurer.  Directors 
are;  Adjustor  Savard,  Le  Canada, 
Montreal;  H.  P.  Arsenault,  La  Patrie; 
F.  C.  Mears,  Montreal  Gazette;  J.  H. 
Fisher,  Toronto  Telegram;  George  G. 
Greene,  Ottawa  Journal,  and  John 
Marshall,  Windsor  Star. 

Jerry  Doyle,  cartoonist,  Philadelphia 
Record,  acted  as  a  judge  at  a  poster 
contest  held  in  connection  with  the 
third  annual  journalism  week  at  La 
Salle  College,  Philadelphia,  Feb.  28. 

C.  Joe  Holland,  reporter,  Blackwell 
(Okla.)  Daily  Journal,  has  resigned  to 
take  a  position  as  assistant  in  press 
relations  at  the  University  of  (Okla¬ 
homa.  Holland’s  place  as  sports  editor 
and  reporter  for  the  Journal  was 
taken  by  Roger  E.  Rice. 

A.  W.  V.  King  passed  through  Can¬ 
ada  recently  from  Sydney,  Australia, 
en  route  to  London,  England,  to  take 
charge  of  the  London  Bureau  of  the 
Sydney  Morning  Herald.  Traveling 
with  him  were  James  E.  Marshall  and 
William  Fetter,  members  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  Herald,  and  Robert 
Everett,  of  the  accounting  staff.  All 
are  to  relieve  men  now  on  duty  at 
the  London  bureau  of  the  paper. 

George  Matthew  Adams,  Jr.,  has  re¬ 
signed  from  the  copy  desk  of  the 
Washington  Times-Herald  to  join  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Washington  Eve¬ 
ning  Star. 

Weldon  Wright  has  been  named 
mainland  agricultural  reporter  for 
the  Galveston  News,  succeeding  Sam 
Stringfellow,  Jr.,  who  resigned  to  go 
to  work  for  the  Dallas  Times-Herald. 
Succeeding  Wright  as  mainland  sports 
repiorter  is  Zarko  Franks. 

Archie  Miller,  Westchester  County, 
N.  Y.,  staff  correspondent  for  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  and  Mrs.  Miller 
are  the  parents  of  a  girl,  born  in 
White  Plains  Hospital  Feb.  25. 

Warren  W.  Seaver,  formerly  news 
editor,  Wilmington  (Del.)  Sunday 
Star,  has  joined  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Jam  Handy  Organization. 

Miss  Rebecca  F.  Gross,  managing 
editor  of  the  Lock  Haven  (Pa.)  Ex¬ 
press,  who  has  been  secretary-treas¬ 
urer  of  the  association  since  its  incep¬ 
tion,  was  elected  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Women’s  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  at  Harrisburg  recently, 

G.  V.  Ferguson,  managing  editor, 
Winnipeg  Free  Press,  will  be  the  prin¬ 
cipal  speaker  at  the  annual  banquet 
of  the  Nebraska  Press  Association,  to 
be  held  at  the  Lincoln  Hotel  in  Lin¬ 
coln  March  21. 

Shelley  Rolfe,  of  the  Concord 
(N.  C.)  Tribune,  was  elected  presi- 


Globe-Times  copy  desk,  reporter  on  the  Granite  Falls  (Minn.) 
left  March  3  for  a  years  trainmg  in  fribune 


the  Federal  service,  having  volun  _  ^  . 

tggred  George  D.  Ritchie,  reporter.  New 

York  Sun,  to  Mrs.  Hope  Lawder,  presi- 
Tom  W.  Davis  formerly  of  the  ^ent  of  Hope  Lawder  productions. 


Shamokin  (Pa.)  News-Dispatch  and  recently  at  First  Methodist  Chanel’ 
Bethlehem  (Pa.)  Globe-Times,  has  gJ^  MaS 


joined  the  copy  desk  of  the  Wilming-  d  i 

ton  (Del.)  Journal.  Miss  Merle  Nickles,  Beloi  ,  Wis.. 

t  i  j  x  f  married  to  Lynn  Pierson,  classified 

Dan  Park,  former  sports  editor  of  advertising  manager,  Beloit  (Wis.) 


Globe-Times.  Charles  B.  Lynch,  British  United 


„  ,  „  .  ,  -  Press  bureau  manager  in  Vancouver, 

Sarnuel  Freedman,  copyreader,  Los  Elizabeth  Merkel,  daughter  of 


Angeles  Examiner,  jom^  ^e  colors  ^  ^  Canadian  Press  Halifax 

under  the  draft  act  Feb.  20,  and  is  •  »  .i  ♦ 


/  r  T  T  ■  u  XX  •  superintendent,  in  Vancouver, 

now  at  Fort  Lewis,  Wash.  He  is  a  »  i  . 

former  second  lieutenant  of  infantry.  Marie  Annette  Littick,  society  editor, 
reserve  Zanesville  (Ohio)  Times-Recorder,  to 

.  ,  r,  ,,  Homer  Tobin  of  Cambridge,  Ohio,  at 

Jack  Connor,  outdoors  editor.  Mm-  2,anesville,  recently.  The  bride  is  a 


neapolis  Times  Tribune  is  still  in  the  daughter  ’of  O.  B  Littick,  business 


Northwestern  Hospital,  Minneapolis, 
recovering  from  injuries  suffered  in 
an  airplane  crash  last  fall.  He  is  de¬ 


manager  of  the  paper. 

William  G.  Everett,  circulation  de¬ 


nied  visitors  and  would  appreciate  partment,  Neumrlc  (N.  J.)  Evening 


hearing  from  friends  by  mail. 

Lionel  Van  Deerlin,  Minneapolis 
Tribune  sports  writer,  and  Phil  Dittes, 


News,  to  Miss  Estelle  Wright.  Feb.  26 
in  Oakland,  Calif. 

Alex  Stoddard,  sports  columnist. 


of  the  Tribune  photographic  staff,  have  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Star,  recently  to  Miss 


been  called  to  military  service. 

T.  Glen  Harrison,  city  editor,  St. 


Fernester  Wenz. 

Thomas  A.  Dugan,  editorial  staff. 


Paul  Pioneer  Press,  ’has  taken  a  leave  (Fla.)  Post -Times  to  Mi« 

of  absence  to  restore  his  health.  The  Margaret  Louise  Jones  of  Portsmouth 


veteran  Twin  Cities  newspaperman  Newport,  R.  I.,  at  Fort  Walton, 

recently  suffered  a  heart  attack  and  ^  ’  recently. 


was  ordered  by  his  doctor  to  go  south. 
Andre  Amoldi,  former  correspon- 


Robert  Gilka,  sports  editor  and  pho¬ 
tographer,  Zanesville  (O.)  Signal,  to 


dent  for  the  British  United  Press  has  “iss  Janet  Bailey,  s^iety  editor, 
severed  all  newspaper  connections  to  Zanesville  Times-Recorder,  March  1. 


enlist  in  Canada’s  overseas  forces,  and 
is  stationed  at  Valcartier  Camp. 


William  Am.  of  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Wheeling  News-Intel- 


John  C.  Winslow.  32,  reporter.  New  ' 

York  Herald  Tribune,  was  seriously  Moundsville.  W.  Va..  recentiy. 


injured  in  an  automobile  accident  in  Arthur  G.  Jenkins,  son  of  Guy  H. 


Middletown,  R.  I.,  March  1.  in  which  Jenkins,  for  the  past  several  ye^s 
two  others  were  hurt.  Winslow,  who  ^'ead  of  the  Lansing  bureau  of  the 


suffered  numerous  injuries  including  Booth  Newspapers  of  Michigan,  to 
several  fractured  ribs,  was  taken  to  Miss  Jean  Ballard,  at  People  s  Churcdi, 


the  Newport,  R.  I.,  Hospital. 

Thomas  Boland,  Reading  (Pa.) 


East  Lansing,  March  1. 

William  Diehl,  editorial  staff.  New- 


News,  is  now  city  editor,  succeeding  Advocate,  to  Miss  Elizabeth 

John  H.  Prescott.  Earl  Reed  was  ap-  Smith,  in  Columbus,  O.,  Feb.  22. 
pointed  Sunday  editor,  succeeding  Harrold  C.  Eckert,  drama  editor, 
Ronald  Sercombe,  who  becomes  gen-  Columbus  Ohio  State  Journal,  to 
eral  utility  staff  man.  Paul  M.  Reed  Thora  Thrall  Hoagland  of  Columbus, 


is  the  wire  editor. 


Charles  Guy  Butler,  Atlanta  Jour- 


at  Columbus,  recently. 

Miss  Ruth  Taylor,  reporter,  Newark 


nal  picture  eilitor  and  previously  ex-  (O.)  Advocate,  to  Jesse  Zousmer,  re- 


ecutive  sports  editor,  has  just  been  porter,  Columbus  (O.)  Citizen,  re¬ 


named  sports  editor  of  the  Miami  cently  at  Newark,  Ohio. 


Daily  News,  succeeding  Jack  Bill. 


John  J.  Gaines,  Jr.,  advertising 


Don  Whitehead,  AP  correspondent  nrianager,  Athol  (Mass.)  Daily  News, 
in  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  for  the  last  three  Miss  Mary  C.  Curtin,  recently  in 


years  and  formerly  a  staff  member  of  Woonsocket.  R.  I. 


the  Knoxville  Journal,  has  been  pro-  Dennis  Toomey,  assistant  treasurer, 


moted  to  be  special  news  service  Fall  River  (Mass.)  Herald  News,  to 
writer  for  the  AP  with  headquarters  Miss  Josephine  Parento  of  Fall  River 


at  New  York.  His  place  will  be  taken  at  Holy  Rosary  Church,  that  city, 
by  Harry  Snyder  who  has  been  night  Feb.  8. 


AP  editor  at  Knoxville.  Willard  Yar-  Herman  Eugene  Moecker,  national 


brough,  a  member  of  the  Knoxville  advertising  director,  Albany  (N.  Y.) 
Journal  staff,  will  in  turn  succeed  Knickerbocker  News,  to  Miss  Mildred 
Snyder  as  AP  night  editor.  Lillian  Busch.  Slingerlands,  N.  Y.,  Feb. 

Phil  B.  Gates,  editorial  assistant  on  19  in  Albany. 


OR  MARCH  8,  1941 
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The  Channel  Entrances  never  move 
from  their  operating  position  when  Lino¬ 
type  magazines  are  “One  -Turn”  shifted.  No 
motors— no  levers— no  complications.  It  is 
NOT  necessaiy'  to  open  channel  entrances 
when  shifting  magazines  on  Blue  Streak 
Mixer  and  Master  Model  Linotypes. 


i4utomati4‘  matrix  Guard 

Impossible  to  shift  if  matrices 
are  on  the  distributor.  The\^ 


feeler  bar  moves  out  before 
each  shift.  If  it  touches  mat¬ 
rices,  it  prevents  the  shift.  This 
automatic  “safety”  action  relieves 
the  operator  of  distributor  worry.  Nothing  to  remember— 
nothing  to  watch  except  the  copy. 


OWNERS  AND  OPERATORS  know 
that  back  of  every  Blue  Streak  Linotype  is  the 
assurance  of  55  years  of  dependability.  They 
know  Linotype  is  the  pace-maker-as  it  con¬ 
stantly  has  been-the  trail  blazer  toward  new 
peaks  of  composing  room  efficiency. 

Speedy,  uncomplicated  operation  and  sim¬ 
ple  maintenance  characterize  Blue  Streak 
Linotypes.  Linotypes  produce  a  maximum  of 
slugs  per  day  with  a  minimum  of  human  effort, 
simply  and  economically. 

Ask  your  Linotype  representative  about  the 
Linotype  features  of  dependability  and  speedy, 
economical  production. 


Swinging  Keyboard.  Every 
part  of  the  keyboard  is  immedi¬ 
ately  available,  cutting  cleaning 
time  in  half.  Future  sagging  and 
faulty  operation  are  eliminated  by 
the  support  of  the  keyboard  at 
both  ends. 


One-Tum  Shift.  11^  seconds  from 
magazine  to  magazine.  Fastest,  sim¬ 
plest  method  of  shifting  magazines. 
The  counterbalanced  elevating  shaft 
makes  action  effortless.  No  complica¬ 
tions  in  maintenance  or  operation. 
Simpler,  easier,  faster! 


Micro -Therm.  The  exclusive 
Linotype  heat  control  minimizes 
maintenance,  simplifies  operation. 
Now  the  mouthpiece  control  is 
entirely  automatic.  The  control 
switch  is  actuated 
by  a  change  of  2”. 


Universal  Knife  Block.  Inde¬ 
pendent  adjustment  of  each  point  size 
from  5  to  45  points.  Bastard  measrure 
quickly  set-up.  Sturdy  three-bearing 
construction  assures  accurate  trim 
throughout  length  of  slug.  Just  one 
simple  action  changes  point  size  setting. 


A-r-L  rotter  Badoni  Comprttted,  Linotepe  rotter  Bodoni  Italic  and  Caledonia  Bold 
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Agency,  Oil  Co. 
Pledge  $500  Each 
To  PACA  Program 

Los  Angeles.  March  4 — Pledges  of 
$500  a  year  each  have  been  made  by 
the  Union  Oil  Co.  of  California,  and 
Lord  &  Thomas,  toward  financing  the 
three-year  “Advancement  of  Business” 
program  of  the  Pacific  Advertising 
Clubs  Association,  it  was  stated  today 
by  Don  Belding,  L&T  vice-president, 
and  president  of  the  PACA. 

An  additional  $1,000  a  year  has 
been  earmarked  for  the  program  at 
Salt  Lake  City,  although  the  cam¬ 
paign  to  enlist  finances  for  the  work 
will  not  open  there  until  some  time 
in  April,  he  said. 

Tell  Story  of  Bosiness 
The  PACA  effort,  first  announced 
Feb.  26  in  Los  Angeles  (E.  &  P.,  March 
1.  p.  8)  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  deci¬ 
sion  made  at  the  association's  last 
convention  at  Vancouver.  B.  C.,  and 
is  designed  to  make  the  true  story  of 
business  and  advertising  available  in 
quarters  where  their  economic  useful¬ 
ness  is  now  being  attacked.  It  is  built 
on  the  salesman’s  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciple  of  “seeing  p>eople,”  and  will  not 
be  conducted  through  bulletins, 
pamphlets  or  other  impersonal  means, 
Belding  stated.  “To  make  a  friend, 
you  must  be  a  friend,"  he  said.  With 
that  end  in  mind,  the  program  entails 
the  operation  of  seven  volunteer  com¬ 
mittees  in  each  of  the  19  western  cities 
participating. 

The  three-year  program  will  require 
the  services  of  a  permanent  manag¬ 
ing  director,  and  it  is  to  pay  this  ex- 
..pense  that  financing  is  being  sought. 
The  program  has  proven  itself  in  a 
trial  period  which  started  Nov.  1, 
Belding  declared.  The  expenses  of 
that  trial  were  borne  by  Lord  & 
Thomas,  and  Belding  himself  has  de¬ 
voted  a  third  of  his  time  to  it.  In  all, 
a  total  of  691  persons  have  been  car¬ 
rying  on  the  work,  all  volunteers,  as 
members  of  the  seven  committees  in 
each  city,  and  in  supervising  activi¬ 
ties. 

Activitio  of  Committoos 

The  seven  basic  committees  and 
their  activities  are: 

School  Committee.  Contact  teach¬ 
ers  and  students  in  personal  coopera¬ 
tive  meetings,  learn  their  opinions 
and  find  out  what  material  they  have, 
and  what  they  need. 

Educational  Committee.  Make  avail¬ 
able  to  newspapers,  gratis,  the 
Crowell  series  of  26  advertisements 
defending  advertising;  arrange  inter¬ 
views  over  local  radio  stations. 

Legislative  Committee.  Co-operate 
with  Better  Business  Bureaus,  con¬ 
tact  legislators,  watch  for  tax  bills 
directed  at  advertising. 

Consumer  Movement  Committee. 
Compile  data  on  consumer  groups  in 
each  area,  including  names,  number 
attending  meetings,  leaders;  help  set 
up  consumers’  councils. 

Speakers  Bureau.  Establish  elocu¬ 
tion  classes  in  clubs  to  train  speak¬ 
ers;  prepare  talks  for  P.-T.  A.  groups 
and  others. 

Publicity  Committee.  Publicize  the 
talks  and  accomplishments  of  the  other 
committees. 

Membership  Committee.  Get  adver¬ 
tising  and  business  men  behind  the 
clubs’  efforts,  and  into  the  clubs 
where  they  can  help  carry  out  the 
program. 


Campaigns  and  Accounts 


THE  LEKTROLITE  CORPORATION, 

of  Stamford,  Conn.,  announces  the 
appointment  of  Roy  S.  Durstine,  Inc., 
to  handle  its  advertising. 

Central  Knitwear  Mills,  makers  of 
sweaters  and  bathing  suits,  have  ap¬ 
pointed  the  Hicks  Advertising  Agency 
as  advertising  and  publicity  counsel. 
Francis  Marquis  is  the  account  ex¬ 
ecutive.  Newspapers,  magazines  and 
direct  mail  will  be  used. 

Miner’s,  Inc.,  will  use  newspaper 
space  to  supplement  a  national  maga¬ 
zine  campaign  in  an  extensive  pro¬ 
motion  of  Miner’s  Liquid  Make-up. 
which  starts  March  3.  In  1941  Miner’s 
will  double  their  ’40  appropriation. 

The  John  G.  Paton  Co.,  Inc.,  and  the 
Paton  Corporation  have  appointed 
Charles  W.  Hoyt,  Inc.,  to  handle  the 
advertising  of  Golden  Blossom  Honey 
and  Yuban  Coffee.  Plans  for  an  ex¬ 
tensive  campaign  in  metropolitan 
newspapers  on  these  two  products 
have  already  been  completed  and  will 
be  announced  shortly. 

Brooke,  Smith,  French  &  Dorrance, 
Inc.,  Detroit  and  New  York  advertis¬ 
ing  agency,  have  announced  their 
resignation — effective  June  1,  1941 — 
from  the  account  of  the  Eureka  Vac¬ 
uum  Cleaner  Co.,  with  which  they 
have  been  associated  for  21  years. 

Park  &  Tilford  will  launch  a  spring 
advertising  campaign  on  its  Tintex 
dyes  next  week  in  85  newspapers  in 
60  cities.  Insertions  of  100  lines  will 
break  on  March  11  and  continue 
through  June.  The  Chas.  M.  Storm 
Co.  New  York,  is  the  agency 

Affiliated  Products,  Inc.,  Jersey 
City,  N.  J.,  has  appointed  Erwin, 
Wasey  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  to  handle 
the  advertising  on  its  “Louis  Philippe” 
line  (lipstick,  rouge  and  powder). 

Leighton  Hats,  Inc.,  will  use  ap¬ 
proximately  100  newspapers  to  adver¬ 
tise  their  product. 

Ads  of  600  lines  will  be  used  in  New 
York  newspapers  to  advertise  an  offer 
of  a  plastic  holder  for  Bab-0  cleaner. 

Approximately  100  newspapers  will 
be  used  to  advertise  the  “Phillies” 
cigars  of  Bayuk  Cigars,  Inc.  This  is 
said  to  be  the  largest  campaign  ever 
to  appear  for  this  brand. 

Roy  S.  Durstine,  Inc.,  Cincinnati, 
has  been  named  to  direct  the  adver¬ 
tising  of  Crest  Oil  Co.,  Cincinnati. 
James  Smyth  is  account  executive. 

Presba,  Fellers  &  Presba,  Chicago 
agency,  is  issuing  orders  to  a  limited 


DO 

YOU 

KNOW? 

More  and  more  people  are  reading 
The  New  ^'ork  Sun. 

Every  month  for  the  past  four 
months  The  Sun  has  gained  circu¬ 
lation  t>ver  the  corresponding 
months  a  year  ago. 
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Tip  for  Ad  Managers 

On  March  29,  1941,  795  radio 
stations  in  the  United  States  will 
shift  their  frequency  by  order  of 
FCC  which  means  that  milllions  of 
radio-owning  families  will  be  search¬ 
ing  the  dials  nightly  to  find  their 
favorite  program.  Newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  is  the  logical  way  for 
radio  stations  everywhere  to  advise 
their  listeners  where  they  may  be 
tuned  in  after  that  date. 

number  of  midwest  newspapers  on 
Ayds,  a  reducing  candy  product  of  the 
Carlay  Co.,  Chicago. 

M.  J.  Holloway  Candy  Co.,  Chicago, 
has  appointed  Schwimmer  &  Scott. 
Chicago  agency,  to  handle  its  account. 

Sherman  K.  Ellis  Co.,  Chicago,  is 
releasing  newspaper  contracts  on 
Orange  Crush  Co.,  Chicago. 

Deny  That  "Kane" 
Picture  Is  Canceled 

Reports  that  the  “Citizen  Kane”  pic¬ 
ture  has  been  canceled  were  denied 
this  week  by  the  New  York  office  of 
RKO,  producers  of  the  picture,  and 
Donahue  &  Coe,  the  advertising 
agency  that  handles  the  newspaper 
and  magazine  advertising  for  the 
picture. 

George  Schaefer,  RKO  president, 
was  on  the  West  Coast  but  officials  at 
the  New  York  office  said  they  had  no 
word  of  the  cancellation.  The  story 
is  said  to  parallel  the  life  of  a  famous 
newspaper  publisher. 

Agency  men  at  Donahue  &  Coe  said 
that  magazine  ads  advertising  the 
picture  which  appeared  last  week  were 
scheduled  two  months  ago  since  they 
required  color  work.  No  newspaper 
ads  have  been  released  because  as 
yet  no  definite  release  date  for  the 
picture  has  been  fixed.  It  was  pointed 
out  when  the  magazine  ads  are  placed 
no  definite  release  date  is  necessarily 
fixed  and  it  is  not  unusual  for  these 
ads  to  run  a  week  or  two  prior  to  the 
first  showing  of  the  picture. 

CORRECTION 

Editor  &  Publisher  deeply  regrets 
the  error  in  crediting  the  Lawton 
(Okla.)  Constitution  linage  figures  in 
the  March  1  issue  to  the  Lawton  Press. 
Following  are  the  Constitution  figures 
(es) ;  Total,  2,428,750;  General,  343.300; 
Local.  1.923,530;  Classified,  76,788,  and 
Legal,  84.952. 


Among  Advertising  Folk 

continued  from  page  10 

John  B.  Bissell  has  joined  the  New 
York  office  of  H.  W.  Kastor  &  Sons 
Advertising  Company  as  vice-presi¬ 
dent.  He  was  formerly  vice-president 
of  Lawrence  Fertig  Company. 

Burke  Herrick,  formerly  of  N.  W. 
Ayer  &  Son,  Chicago,  has  joined  Leo 
Burnett  Company,  Inc.,  Chicago,  as 
radio  department  manager. 

G.  Warren  Cochrane,  Jr.,  has  or¬ 
ganized  the  Cochrane  Company,  Bos¬ 
ton  advertising  agency.  He  has  been 
active  in  advertising  since  1924  when 
he  formed  a  concern  which  he  owned 
and  managed  until  its  merger  with 
Dickie-Raymond,  Inc.,  in  1926.  He  re¬ 
joined  Dickie-Raymond  in  1932 

J.  W.  Pepper,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  J.  W.  Pepper,  Inc.,  advertising 
agency,  has  resigned,  effective  imme¬ 
diately. 

STANDARD  BRAND  ADS 

Standard  Brands  will  run  a  test 
campaign  on  its  new  photo  service  in 
23  newspapers,  starting  with  Decora¬ 
tion  Day  and  running  week-ends 
through  Labor  Day.  A  new  $175,000 
film  finishing  and  developing  labora¬ 
tory  was  recently  opened  in  Chicago. 
In  connection  with  its  new  sales  drive 
on  Chase  &  Sanborn  coffee.  Standard 
Brands  is  making  a  silverware  offer 
through  39  newspapers  in  25  cities 
The  photo  service  will  include  picking 
up.  developing,  and  delivering  any 
films  placed  through  retail  grocery 
outlets  by  the  public. 
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Sule^  Manage¬ 
ment  says  New 
Bedford  looks 
great  for  March. 

Sales  .Manage¬ 
ment  says  we  look 
spectacular  for 
^  April  —  first  in 
\  New  England  — 
AD  second  in  the  na¬ 
tion. 


now  L  ncle  Sam’s  Department  of 
Commerce  says  we  were  good  in 
January  I.IO^  ahead  of  last  year — 
better  than  any  other  city  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

We  know  February  was  good. 

Sort  of  adds  up,  doesn’t  it? 
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TW  ROUQM/ 
TICKCT/Or 

Result- 

yule 

It  has  never  been  easy  for  a  newspaper,  in 
advertising  itself,  its  market,  and  its  ability  to 
serve  the  national  advertiser,  to  decide  on  an 
Itinerary  of  Promotion  .  .  .  the  most  direct  and 
resultful  route  to  an  objective.  Perhaps  some 
of  this  confusion  arises  from  the  considerable 
number  of  available  “promotion  tours”  .  .  . 
media  wholly  or  in  part  directed  to  newspapers, 
to  users  of  newspaper  space,  and  to  resourceful 
advertising  agencies,  empowered  to  buy  space, 
seleet  territory  and  papers. 

As  viewed  broadly,  there  are  a  considerable 
number  of  itineraries  when  a  newspaper  “writes 
out  its  advertising  ticket.”  They  are  excellent 
publications,  wisely  edited,  modern  in  form. 
Blit,  by  their  very  nature,  they  do  not — and 
perhaps  can  not — take  a  newspaper  by  the  most 
direct  line  to  a  concentrated  list  of  subscribers. 
They  include  many  or  all  forms  of  modern 
advertising  and  promotion. 

As  such  a  large  percentage  of  progressive 
and  investigative  newspapers  have  discovered. 
Editor  &  Publisher  offers  a  STRAIGHT, 
THROUGH  TICKET.  There  are  no  “stop-offs” 
at  any  OTHER  way-stations  of  advertising.  A 
newspaper  buying  this  ticket — as  so  many  do — 
is  certain  of  swift,  sure  service.  In  every  essen¬ 
tial  respect.  Editor  &  Publisher  tops  the  list 
against  the  field — as  this  “ticket”  so  conclusively 
proves. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

The  Oldest  Publishers’  and  Advertisers’ 
Neivspaper  in  America 

Times  Building,  Times  Square,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Telephone;  Bryant  9-3052,  3053,  3054  and  3055 
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Good  and  Bad  Photo 
Plants  in  Southwest 


By  JACK  PRICE 

WE  HAVE  SEEN  many  newspaper 

photographic  departments  in  many 
sections  of  the  country,  but  the 
strangest  of  all  is  one  I  visited  last 
week.  If  some  of  the  cameramen  who 
have  written  us  telling  of  their  diffi¬ 
culties  could  see  this  plant  we  be¬ 
lieve  there  would  never  be  another 
complaint.  Our  photographer  was 
away  but  a  reporter  showed  us  the 
plant. 

The  building  was  built  sometime 
near  the  Civil  War.  The  editorial 
offices  and  the  photoengraving  de¬ 
partment  are  located  on  the  second 
floor.  The  engraving  department  is 
situated  in  the  rear  of  the  building 
and  just  above  it  on  a  mezzanine 
landing  is  where  the  photo  department 
operates.  In  order  to  reach  the  dark¬ 
room,  a  steep  stair,  resembling  a 
Jacob’s  ladder  must  be  climbed. 

The  photo  department  consists  of 
one  room  in  which  all  the  work  is 
done.  The  equipment  in  this  room  is 
one  4x5  amateur  enlarger  of  un¬ 
known  vintage  and  rather  unsteady, 
a  small  metal  sink,  of  the  old  fash¬ 
ioned  variety,  several  home-made 
wooden  work-benches,  a  safe-light,  a 
few  small  developing  and  fixing  boxes 
and  one  wooden  washing  box  that  is 
also  used  for  drying  negatives.  The 
films  are  left  to  wash,  suspended  in 
hangers  and  when  they  are  left  to 
dry,  the  water  is  drained  from  the  box. 

The  photographer  started  some  years 
ago  as  a  copy  boy.  He  was  camera 
minded  and  soon  taught  himself  the 
art  of  taking  pictures,  also  develop¬ 
ing  and  printing  them.  Five  years 
ago  he  applied  to  his  editor  to  become 
staff  photographer.  Without  any  aid 
from  the  paper  he  constructed  this 
unique  photo  plant  and  since  then 
has  been  serving  the  paper  with  pic¬ 
tures.  He  covers  on  an  average  of 
four  or  five  assignments  a  day,  de¬ 
veloping  and  printing  his  films  despite 
his  handicap  of  an  inadequate  plant, 
climbs  that  Jacob’s  ladder  perhaps  as 
many  as  10  to  12  times  a  day  without 
complaining  of  fallen  arches. 

He  owns  his  own  camera  equipment 
which  includes  a  4  x  5  Speed  Graphic. 
In  the  real  hot  weather  he  must  suf¬ 
fer  the  hardships  of  a  stuffy  room 
and  very  warm  water.  Just  how  he 
has  managed  to  maintain  a  steady 
production,  has  been  a  mystery  to  his 
editors  and  those  cameramen  who 
know  of  his  problems.  We  would  like 
to  know  how  he  does  it.  We  must 
confess  that  we  have  seen  how  a 
photographer  can  work  with  prac¬ 
tically  nothing. 

Houston  Post  Plant 

AT  HOUSTON,  Texas,  we  met  our 
old  friend  Paul  Peters,  chief  pho¬ 
tographer  of  the  Houston  Post.  Paul 
has  been  in  charge  of  the  photo  de- 
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partment  for  the  past  six  years.  Be¬ 
fore  going  to  the  Post  he  served  as 
staff  sergeant,  in  the  photo  section  of 
the  Army  Corps.  He  has  a  staff  of 
three  cameramen  and  also  covers 
assignments  himself. 

Paul  is  quite  proud  of  his  photo 
plant,  which  consists  of  two  develop¬ 
ing  rooms,  one  printing  room,  a  fin¬ 
ishing  room  and  a  reception  foyer. 
The  plant  is  not  air-conditioned  but 
it  has  a  water  cooling  system.  There 
is  only  one  enlarger  and  that  is  a 
table  model,  8  x  10  Elwood.  There 
are  several  electric  plate  dryers  and 
drying  cabinets  for  negatives. 

The  tanks  in  the  printing  and  dark¬ 
rooms  are  set  into  electric  cooling 
boxes,  similar  to  the  type  used  for 
chilling  beverages.  A  spare  part  of 
the  city  room  is  used  as  a  studio  when 
indoor  pictures  have  to  be  made  at 
the  newspaper. 

Each  man  owns  his  own  camera 
equipment  and  accessories.  The  paper 
replaces  used  and  broken  parts.  Tlie 
photographers  own  their  own  cars  and 
are  allowed  a  mileage  cost  when  used 
for  paper  business.  The  lens-lads  on 
this  paper  take  pride  in  their  work 
and  in  order  to  produce  the  best  re¬ 
sults  they  have  almost  every  modern 
camera  appliance  available  in  the 
market. 

A  quiet  and  modest  fellow  is  Peters, 
and,  although  head  of  his  department, 
he  readily  admits  that  his  plant  is 
not  the  best  or  most  modem,  but  it 
is  efficient. 

Streamlined  Plant 

WE  VISITED  an  old  friend  at  the 

Houston  Chronicle,  Jess  Gibson, 
chief  of  the  photograph  department. 
Jess  has  been  with  the  paper  since 
1920,  but  is  not  a  native  of  Texas. 
He  comes  from  Brooklyn.  His  staff 
consists  of  three  photographers,  each 
covering  on  an  average  of  five  assign¬ 
ments  a  day. 

Jess  is  quite  proud  of  his  depart¬ 
ment  and  he  has  a  right  to  be.  It  is 
one  of  the  finest  plants  in  all  the 
Southwest.  The  department  is  made 
up  of  three  separate  units  all  closely 
connected.  The  first  imit  is  the  re¬ 
ception  room  and  central  office.  The 
second  is  the  well-appointed  and 
equipped  studio.  The  third  and  most 
important  is  the  actual  photo  plant. 
This  was  designed  by  Jess,  and  is 
streamlined  and  fitted  with  every 
modern  appliance. 

The  entire  plant  is  air-conditioned, 
and  has  running  cold  water.  All  the 
tanks  are  made  of  slate.  There  are 
four  small  developing  rooms,  one 
miniature  camera  room,  a  large  fin¬ 
ishing  room,  equipped  with  electric 
plate  and  belt  dryers.  A  large  print¬ 
ing  room  in  which  a  5  x  7  Saltzman 
enlarger  is  installed,  a  storage  and 


chemical  mixing  room,  and  a  spe¬ 
cially  designed  cubicle  for  drying 
negatives  and  miniature  camera 
films. 

The  paper  supplies  cameras  and 
other  accessories  for  the  photogra¬ 
phers.  The  cameras  are  both  the  3% 
X  4V4  and  4x5  Speed  Graphics,  each 
fitted  with  both  types  of  synchroniza¬ 
tion.  The  photographers  use  autos 
owned  by  the  paper  when  they  are  on 
assignments.  We  learned  that  although 
the  paper  furnishes  the  cameras, 
every  photographer  owns  a  complete 
outfit. 

Photo-Editor  Harmony 

ONE  thing  we  have  found  in  the 

Southwest  and  that  is  a  close  har¬ 
mony  between  photographers  and  their 
editors.  One  never  hears  a  gripe 
about  conditions  and  if  a  photogra- 
pher  has  a  just  complaint,  he  is 
encouraged  in  calling  the  city  or 
managing  editor’s  attention  to  it.  A 
long  step  towards  efficiency. 

Samo  Story 

THE  story  of  the  amazing  Samo 

brothers,  all  well-known  news  pho¬ 
tographers,  appears  in  a  recent  issue 
of  the  Hearst  house  organ.  The  Prog¬ 
ress.  Insiders  of  the  profession  are 
well  acquainted  with  ffie  exploits  of 
the  two  elder  Samo  brothers,  but  we 
think  it  about  time  that  the  general 
public  be  given  some  of  this  interest¬ 
ing  information.  The  story  of  the 
exploits  of  Dick  and  Tony  would 
make  exciting  reading. 


Contest  Winners 

PITTSBURGH’S  smog  has  done  its 

first  known  good  turn;  It  served  as 
the  subject  for  the  first-prize  picture 
at  the  Pittsburgh  News  Pix  Salon 
which  opened  March  2  at  the  William 
Penn  Hotel. 

The  smog  picture  was  taken  by 
George  Ruark,  of  the  Pittsbrmgh 
Press,  Other  first-prize  winners  were 
Norman  Jeannero,  Post-Gazette,  fea¬ 
tures  section;  Bill  Allen,  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  sports;  Raymond  Baird, 
Sun-Telegraph,  animals  and  pets,  and 
Allen  Shane,  Sun-Telegraph,  society 
and  features. 

Second  and  third  prize-winners  in 
the  news  division  were  “Mellon  Trial,” 
by  Howard  Kennedy,  and  “Justice 
Sleeps,”  by  Burt  Williams,  both  of  the 
Sun-Telegraph. 

Joins  Kodak 

HENRY  F.  MAYER,  photographer, 

Columbus  (O.)  Citizen,  has  become 
assistant  to  the  manager  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  service  bureau  of  Elastman 
Kodak  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  He  for¬ 
merly  worked  with  the  Cleveland 
Press  and  NEA. 
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PHOTOG  SNAPS  PHOTOG 

Ira  Rosenberg.  New  York  Herald  Tribun* 
photographer,  shown  wandering  disconio. 
lately  around  Times  Square  during  iut 
week's  snow  storm  in  search  of  a  wettke 
story.  He  bumped  into  Arthur  Browsr, 
Times  Wide  World  cameraman,  who  tool 
the  above  shot  of  Rosenberg. 

“DICTATORS'  DIARY" 

The  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  fea¬ 
tured  50  cartoons  drawn  by  Cy  Hun- 
gerford,  its  cartoonist,  during  the  past 
decade  in  an  unusual  12-page  tabloid 
supplement  titled  “The  Dictaton' 
Diary.”  Hungerford  conceived  the 
idea  and  designed  the  entire  supple¬ 
ment  in  diary  style  around  prophetic 
cartoons  of  past  years.  Each  page 
carried  five  cartoons  and  humorous 
diary  entries  for  that  year,  such  as 
the  one  by  Hitler  for  1934:  “I’ll  be 
managing  Benito’s  team  some  day  in¬ 
stead  of  catching  his  lousy  curves." 
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has  a  record  to  show  how  his  station  »  woman  and  she  had  a  bed  quilt  that  was  a  Week  promotion  this  year  and  ICMA 
has  ^^rated  wth  the  puhUc,  but  in-  fn"  gfeat"dem?nd°"  A^d*  our assume  responsibility  for  promo- 
dmduals  and  the  organizations  they  had  some  prize  stock  and  the  Wiiikie  man  was  ot  Newspaper  Boy  Doy.  NBA,  in 
represent  know  definitely  how  much  a  leader  in  some  worth  while  movement  in  that  turn,  will  cooperate  through  its  ser- 
time  was  donated  in  dollars  and  cents,  community  ...  and  you  ran  a  little  story  ab^t  vices  to  do  all  possible  to  promote  the 
Circulation  managers  know  the  value  P'^^^y  1“**  a  paragraph.  Circulation  jcmA  program,  but  will  stress  the  fact 

of  g^  wUl  and  should  be  interested  Lxt“time  around,  orTheir“ubscriptions  that  the  event  is  an  ICMA  sponsored 

in  this  simple,  but  effective  formula  of  might  even  come  in  under  its  own  power,  and  promoted  project. 

“specificity”  in  a  newspaper’s  public  Build  up  goodwill  of  that  sort  and  if  people  President  Clem  O’Rourke,  in  issuing 
relations  program.  do  think  you  are  potty  in  your  politics  they’ll  a  Statement  complimenting  Mr.  Knep- 

piit  up  with  it  .  .  .  just  the  same  as  y^  do  his  Cooperation,  stated  in  part; 

o  A.  -  in-  *•  *dh  the  eccentricities  of  some  of  your  friends.  i,;. 

Suggests  Editorial  Promotion  “Even  at  the  best  we  all  have  to  run  so  .  ‘"f  '?  *",■'!*  “P  * 

u  .1.  .  •  j-j  T  .u-  I  .•  1  conceived  by  himself,  and  in  operation  for 

WHILE  on  this  subject  of  public  much  that  is  sordid.  I  thmk  sometimes  people  y^„^ 

good  will,  let’s  consider  what  Minor  h^je  an  idea  that  newspapers  take  a  sort  of  IC.M.^’s  Newspaperboy  Committee  to  foster  and 

Shutt,  circulation  manager,  San  An-  L^t'  ^f  tS  ‘"we*Ts"su7edly  ne'^"a"l  K 

gelo  (Tex.)  Standard-Times,  recently  rstructiv^fopy 'IVc^n  "2.%r::fde^  itt  L^L:;‘L":hrifbe^n“^ 

told  the  Texas  Managing  Editors  As-  well  written.  I  know  of  at  least  one  news-  ''*gy  c«,peratini  through^ts 

sociation.  Discussing  ways  and  means  paper  where  a  good  news  man  is  regularly  as-  ^^^y  services  to  our  members,  and  to  pub- 
of  building  circulation,  Mr.  Shutt  said  signed  to  circulation,  sort  of  a  trouble  shooter  affiliated  with  us,  NB.\’s  interests 

it  has  been  definitely  determined  that  **  *  were.  ^  should  not  suffer,  and  the  one  major  program 

a  doll^  s^nt  for  promotion  in  the  Newspaper  Boy  Day— Oct.  4  *"‘  p'i^'naTy1%n’!i"^rfcMrT^  to  com- 

clr^Mon  will  sponsor  “NaUo^l  NBA  M,. 

mont.  Continuing,  ho  added:  Nowspapor  Boy  Day,  4  dumtg 

‘•What  is  the  best  way  to  spend  that  editorial  Newspaper  Week,  Oct.  1-8,  It  was^-  nPriPr-TH  nan  V 

dollar?  Just  by  way  of  a  very  far  fetched  noimced  by  Secretary  L.  W.  McFet-  iNEiVV  JL?/vLl«I 

illustration,  suppose  that  you  had  a  good,  keen  RIDGE,  Tulsa  World,  following  a  meeting  The  Columbus  (Ga.)  Free  Press, 

reporter  on  your  staff  who  could  go  out  among  of  IMCA  officials  with  CHARLES  E.  evening  and  Sunday  except  Saturday, 
him  al”?  that"  t«n  we  mentS'aTt  Knwper,  president  of  Newspaper  |^ys  made  its^but  Feb.  2  with  a  56-page 
ago  .  .  .  and  he  picked  up  a  little  story  from  of  America.  It  was  agreed  that  NBA  edition.  Frank  C.  Bunting  is  president 
Governor  O’Daniels  friend  .  .  .  perhaps  it  was  will  discontinue  its  Newspaper  Boy  and  J.  E.  Page  is  publisher. 
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Railroad’s  Promotion  A 
Benefit  To  Newspapers 

By  T.  S.  mVIN 


THE  finest  newspaper  promotion  to 

come  to  our  hand  this  week  doesn’t 
say  a  blessed  word  about  newspapers. 
The  word  doesn’t  even  occur  once  in 
all  its  56  pages.  It  doesn’t  even  come 
from  a  newspaper.  It  comes  from  a 
railroad  and  it  promotes  that  railroad’s 
market.  But  what  promotes  a  market 
promotes  not  only  the  railroad  in  it 
but  the  newspapers  in  it  too. 

“The  Chessie  Corridor — Industry’s 
Next  Great  Expansion  Area”  is  as  fine 
a  market  promotion  as  we  have  ever 
seen.  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Lines  is 
to  be  congratulated.  McCann-Erick- 
son,  the  advertising  agency  that  pre¬ 
pared  the  promotion,  is  to  be  ap¬ 
plauded.  And  the  newspapers  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Ohio 
and  Indiana  that  fall  within  the  Ches¬ 
sie  Corridor  are  to  be  envied  that  so 
excellent  a  market  promotion  should 
serve  them,  as  undoubtedly  it  will. 

The  book  is  a  beautiful  piece  of 
work,  delightful  to  look  upon,  inter¬ 
esting  and  instructive  to  read.  “News¬ 
paper  men  have  shown  us,”  writes 
Paul  McCormick  of  McCann-Erick- 
son’s  Cleveland  office,  “that  even  so 
prosaic  and  factual  an  item  as  the 
weather  report  can  be  brightly  writ¬ 
ten.  As  advertising  men,  we  think 
that  so  heavily  statistical  a  job  as  pre¬ 
senting  an  industrial  location  story 
can  be  done  interestingly,  colorfully 
and  attractively.”  T^iey  have  proved 
that  it  can,  too;  and  we  are  bound  to 
agree  with  them  that  this  promotion 
is  “an  outstanding  example  of  giving 
sparkle  to  otherwise  dull  facts.” 

Certainly  there  is  nothing  dull 
about  the  facts — and  there  has  been 
no  sparing  of  them — as  this  promotion 
presents  them  in  logical  sequence: 
raw  materials;  processed  materials; 
power;  water;  people;  nearness  to 
markets;  government;  the  Corridor  as 
a  home;  defense;  service  to  country. 
The  whole  story  of  the  Corridor  is 
here,  written  so  that  it  makes  easy 
and  engaging  reading,  presented  with 
charts  and  photographs  and  figures  in 
a  design  that  invites  reading. 

We  regret  that  the  newspapers  of 
the  Corridor — and  there  are  many  and 
many  great  newspapers  in  it — do  not 
come  in  for  mention.  Surely  they 
have  served  the  Corridor  and  its  peo¬ 
ple  and  industries  well  and  have  con¬ 
tributed  much  to  the  Corridor’s 
growth  and  development  and  pros¬ 
perity.  Nevertheless,  we  hope  these 
newspapers  make  good  use  of  this 
promotion  for  good  and  effective  use 
can  and  should  be  made  of  it.  And 
we  hope  that  promotion  people  every¬ 
where  have  the  opportunity  to  see  it 
and  study  it.  Because  it  can  teach 
them  a  lot  about  how  well  a  market 
story  can  be  presented. 

Bad  Boys 

WE  OUGHT  to  call  their  names  and 

make  them  stand  in  the  corner  with 
dunce  caps  on  their  heads  for  all  to 
see  and  jeer  at.  We  ought  to  make 
them  stay  after  school  and  write  a 
thousand  times,  “Every  time  I  kick 
my  competitor  I’m  kicking  myself  just 
as  hard.” 

We  refer  to  a  squabble  two  large 
and  important  newspapers  have  got 
into  in  one  of  our  biggest  cities,  a 
squabble  over  just  exactly  what  kind 
of  a  trend  the  long-term  circulation 
figures  can  be  interpreted  to  mean. 
It’s  down  to  the  stage  where  they’re 
squabbling  in  full-page  newspaper 
space  for  all  to  see  and  read,  down  to 


the  stage  where  they’re  practically 
calling  one  another  “liar!”  in  print. 

We’ve  seen  a  lot  of  silly  stuff  pulled 
in  promotion  and  we’ve  heard  and 
heard  about  a  lot  of  dirty  stuff.  But 
this  just  about  takes  the  prize.  What 
do  these  fellows,  grown-up,  adult 
people,  too,  think  they’re  accomplish¬ 
ing?  If  they  don’t  know,  we’ll  tell 
them  —  they’re  hurting  themselves, 
hurting  themselves  badly.  That  would 
be  all  right  with  us.  It’s  their  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  if  they  want  to  cut 
their  own  throats  for  the  sake  of  the 
sport,  why  should  we  bother? 

But  they’re  also  hurting  everybody 
else  in  the  newspaper  business,  every 
one  of  us  to  whom  newspapers  are 
bread  and  butter,  shelter  and  clothing. 
That’s  a  responsibility  these  fellows 
seem  to  have  forgotten  in  their  mean¬ 
ingless,  petty  local  squabble.  It’s  a 
responsibility  we  ought  to  make  them 
realize. 

Here’s  how  silly  the  whole  thing  is. 
Readers  don’t  give  a  damn  about  cir¬ 
culation.  If  they  like  a  paper,  they 
read  it;  if  they  don’t  they  don’t — and 
circulation  figures  never  sold  a  paper. 
Advertisers  do  care;  circulation  is  one 
of  the  values  they  buy.  They  have 
their  own  way  of  getting  the  facts  and 
no  screwball  interpretations  are  going 
to  sell  them  or  unsell  them  for  very 
long. 

Here’s  one  thing  these  boys  may  be 
forgetting.  Advertisers  don’t  like 
competitive  squabbles.  Newspapers 
themselves  do  a  lot  of  policing  of  ad¬ 
vertising  copy  just  to  keep  such 
squabbles  out  of  print  so  that  business 
as  a  whole  doesn’t  suffer.  If  they  get 
themselves  involved  in  a  squabble  like 
this,  advertisers  begin  to  get  leery  of 
the  whole  thing — and  there’s  a  pretty 
little  lady  keeps  a  nice  place  down 
the  street  from  the  newspaper  shop 
just  waiting  for  Mr.  Local  Advertiser 
to  come  up  and  see  her  sometime. 
Her  name  is  Radio. 

Quit  it,  fellows.  Come  out  fighting 
if  you  have  to  .  .  .  but  keep  it  clean 
and  keep  it  honest  and  above  all  keep 
it  sensible. 

Down  on  the  Farm 

WE  GOT  a  hearty  chuckle  out  of  a 

card  from  the  Chatham  (Ont.)  Daily 
News.  It’s  a  picture  post-card  show¬ 
ing  an  obliging  cow  giving  suckle  to 
a  hungry  sow  who  in  turn  is  giving 
suckle  to  her  own  four  little  hungry 
pigs.  “Fast  work,”  the  card  says,  “at 
the  crossroads — and  when  it  comes  to 
selling,  the  News,  too,  is  noted  for 
rapid  results  between  producers  and 
consumers.”  Neat. 

No  Tricks 

AS  ALWAYS,  the  Albany  (N.  Y.) 

Knickerbocker  Evening  News  is  in 
there  pitching  fast  ball.  Two  promo¬ 
tion  ads  come  to  hand  this  week  get¬ 
ting  across  the  idea  that  no  tricks  or 
magic  but  the  ABC  reports  and  Media 
Records  show  how  good  the  News  is. 
“Do  advertising  space  buyers  read  tea 
leaves?”  asks  one  headline.  “Are  ad¬ 
vertising  space  buyers  astrologers?” 
asks  the  other.  Of  course  not;  they 
get  the  facts,  and  the  facts  always 
speak  for  themselves. 

Spartanburg 

THE  Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald- 

Journal  crowds  a  lot  of  facts  into  a 
simple  4-page  market  data  folder — 
facts  about  the  area  it  serves,  popu¬ 
lation,  circulation,  income,  new  car 


sales,  retail  and  other  sales,  whole¬ 
sale  and  retail  outlets,  a  list  of  drug, 
grocery  and  department  stores, 
weather  information,  legal  holidays 
and  even  the  kind  of  water  the  city 
has.  Valuable  stuff  for  marketing 
people  to  know,  given  to  them  here 
without  fuss  or  fumbling. 

And  Also 

A  PROMOTION  PAGE  in  the  Pas¬ 
saic  (N.  J.)  Herald-News  features  a 
large  graph  as  illustration  to  get  across 
quickly  and  emphatically  the  city’s 
rapid  rise  in  spendable  income. 
Weekly  industrial  payrolls  in  the  Pas¬ 
saic  area  are  up  80%  which,  the  page 
points  out,  is  something  for  advertis¬ 
ers  to  come  after. 

A  huge  crowd  picture  is  used  by 
the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe-Democrat 
to  get  over  the  story  of  its  three-day 
cooking  school,  recently  held.  The 
event  this  folder  tells  us,  broke  all  at¬ 
tendance  records,  was  the  biggest 
event  of  its  kind  ever  held  in  St. 
Louis. 

“We  are  concerned  with  promoting 
greater  volume  in  Sunday  advertis¬ 
ing,”  writes  Richard  H.  Wickham  of 
the  Flack  Advertising  Agency,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y.,  “and  would  appreciate  the 
details  of  any  sound  promotional  plan 
used  by  Sunday  newspapers  toward 
this  end.”  If  you  have  done  any 
successful  promotion  for  Sunday  vol¬ 
ume,  maybe  you’d  like  to  tell  Mr. 
Wickham  about  it.  'Dianks. 

■ 

New  York  Sun  Moves 
Ad  Departments 

The  advertising  department  of  the 
New  York  Sun  has  moved  from  the 
second  floor  to  larger  and  rearranged 
quarters  on  the  third  floor  in  The  Sun 
Building,  280  Broadway.  In  the  new 
location,  on  the  Broadway  side  of  the 
building,  private  offices  are  occupied 
by  Harold  L.  Goldman,  advertising  i 
manager;  Einar  O.  Petersen,  local  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  and  Edwin  A.  Sut-  i 
phin,  national  advertising  manager. 

The  local  department  occupies  a  j 
separate  room  and  there  is  a  large  j 
conference  room.  The  former  adver¬ 
tising  quarters  on  the  second  floor ' 
have  been  partitioned  off  and  newly  j 
decorated  and  are  now  occupied  by  | 
Wilbur  Wood,  sports  editor,  and  his  j 
department;  William  King,  music  edi-  | 
tor,  and  staff;  Charles  Messer  Stow,  i 
antiques  and  arts  editor,  and  Carlton  | 
Short,  of  the  staff  of  Edwin  S.  { 
Friendly,  business  manager.  All  are  i 
in  separate  quarters  under  the  new  | 
arrangement.  | 

Herbert  B.  Fairchild,  assistant  busi-  j 
ness  manager,  occupies  a  new  and  i 
larger  office  on  the  second  floor.  Mr.  I 
Friendly’s  offices  remain  on  the  sec-  j 
ond  floor.  ! 
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Sees  Small  Town  Press 
As  Backbone  of  Nation 

Thurmond  Chatham,  prominent 
North  Carolina  industrialist  and  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Chatham  Manufacturing 
company,  addressed  the  Midwestern 
Press  Association  at  a  banquet  at 
Elkin,  N.  C.,  recently  saying  that  in 
his  opinion  the  small  press  of  the 
state,  and  of  the  coimtry  as  a  whole 
is  the  backbone  of  the  nation.  ’ 

Because  the  publishers  of  smaH 
town  newspapers  are  close  to  the 
people;  because  they  known  and  un¬ 
derstand  their  problems,  they  are  in 
a  position  for  leadership  which  the 
large  metropolitan  press  cannot  attain, 
Mr.  Chatham  said. 

Talks  were  also  made  by  L.  C.  Gif¬ 
ford,  president  of  the  North  Carolina 
Press  association  and  publisher  of  the 
Hickory  (N.  C.)  Daily  Record;  and 
Miss  Beatrice  Cobb,  secretary  of  the 
state  association  and  the  publisher 
of  the  Morgantown  (N.  C.)  Newt- 
Herald. 


LOOK  NAMES  LEE  TRACY 

The  appointment  of  Lee  Tracy  as 
promotion  manager  of  Look  magazine 
was  annoimced  this  week  by  the  pub¬ 
lication.  Mr.  Tracy,  who  resign^  as 
promotion  manager  of  the  New  York 
World-Telegram  last  week  (E.  &  P. 
March  1  p.  7),  now  is  vacationing  in 
Florida  with  Mrs.  Tracy.  He  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  take  his  new  post  on  Mardi 
17.  The  promotion  managership  is  a 
new  post  at  Look. 

■ 

EAGLE  REPRESENTATIVE 

The  Brookyln  Eagle  announced  this 
week  the  appointment  of  Kelly-Smith 
Co.  as  national  advertising  repre¬ 
sentatives.  The  appointment  is  effec¬ 
tive  March  1. 


When  MINUTES 


Mean  MONEY 

Send  Important  Messages 
via  Postal  Telegraph 

>X  HENEVER  SPEED  IS  ES¬ 
SENTIAL —  count  on  the 
nation-wide  Postal  Tele¬ 
graph  system  for  friend¬ 
ly,  personal  service  at 
low  cost.  Just  phone 
Postal  Telegraph. 
Charges  for  telegrams 
telephoned  in  appear  on 
your  phone  bill. 

PHONE 

Tostal 

Telegraph 

"First  when  Seconds  Count!" 
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fought  the  attempted  “purge”  of  Sen-  written  the  letter.  ‘‘It  took  the  wind 
Story  Put  ator  Tydings  several  years  ago.  out  of  my  sails  for  a  long  time,” 

-  -  .  !•  u*  When  Clapper  started  his  column  Clapper  says. 

in  IjimOll^nt  on  the  Post  he  was  fan-mail-hungry,  Clapper  likes  the  independence  his 
continued  from  page  7  beginning  columnists.  At  job  gives  him,  and  the  latitude  it  al- 

first  the  letters  were  slow  in  coming,  lows  for  expressing  his  views.  “A 
’f  TriiifVi  «»v  finally  got  one  from  a  schoolboy,  columnist  can  say  a  lot  more  than  a 

i  can  o  -  “Bobby  Bobson,”  saying  that  he  and  straight  news  writer,”  he  says,  “be¬ 
ll  it  iiitf  0/1  irt  many  of  his  schoolmates  read  it  reg-  cause  he  doesn’t  have  to  attribute  his 

^'1^  ularly*  Highly  pleased.  Clapper  told  facts  or  observations  to  anybody.”  But 

h  /ir  his  family  about  it  at  the  dinner  table  this  latitude,  it  appears,  also  brings 

^1  ^  night.  Clapper’s  enthusiasm  was  added  responsibility,  for  it  takes 

1  commi  w  CM^gs,  with  an  embarrassed  silence,  steady  top-flight  performance  to  keep 

se  H  finally  confessed  that  she  had  the  news  sources  open. 


novel  was  “a  long  time  ago.”  It  was 
“Grapes  of  Wrath.”  During  his  last 
vacation  he  read  a  lot  in  Sandburg’s 
“Abraham  Lincoln.” 

He  has  had  one  book  published— 
“Racketeering  in  Washington,”  con¬ 
cerned  with  nepotism.  Congressional 
junkets,  etc.  Not  long  ago  he  started 
a  new  book  to  be  called  “The  Amer¬ 
ican  Scene,”  but  after  a  good  start 
dropped  it  “because  the  scene  is 
changing  too  quickly.”  He  has  written 
articles  for  Look,  Life,  Forum,  Survey 
Graphic,  MacLean’s,  the  old  Review  of 
Reviews,  and  years  ago  for  Nation 
and  the  New  Republic. 

Column  Is  Full-Time  Job 
Once  or  twice  a  year  Clapper  takes 
a  swing  around  the  country — to  talk 
to  many  people  and  to  get  away  from 
Washington.  He  has  a  reputation  for 
being  consistently  able  to  find  out 
»diat  people  are  thinking  about. 

When  he  was  with  the  U.P.  he  was 
asked  occasionally  to  speak  before 
various  groups.  As  a  result  he  has 
niade  several  tours  as  a  lecturer.  But 
he  finds  that  it  takes  up  too  much  of 
his  time  and  so  he  is  doing  no  lectur¬ 
ing  nowadays.  After  all  his  job  is 
writing  a  column,  he  says,  and  it’s  a 
full-time  job. 

The  Clappers  have  two  children, 
Janet,  16,  and  Peter,  13.  Mrs.  Clapper, 
of  course,  follows  his  column  re- 
lipously,  and  the  children  occasionally 
dip  into  it.  “Sometimes,”  Clapper 
says,  “they  give  me  the  bird.”  He 
doesn’t  discuss  future  columns  with 
Mrs.  Clapper,  “in  order  to  save  her 
from  reading  warmed-over  stuff.” 
Mrs.  Clapper  is  interested  in  the 
I  county  housing  authority  and  welfare 
hoard,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Chevy 
i  Chase  Democratic  committee  which 


ffonifipe  to  telephone  lines 
by  Htorm  and  fire.  Then  an 
urgent  eall  to^'estem  Eleetriefor 
supplies.  And  a  <{uiek  answer — de¬ 
liveries  by  truck,  train  and  plane. 


O.  . .  so  that  the  ^ 
telephone  sub-  f 
seriher  ran  sav:  , 


©On  the  treather  front,  repair  erews 
find  everything  they  need  at  an 
emergency  supply  depot  and  go  into 
action  fully  equipped.  Geareil  to  render 
such  supply  service  to  Bell  System  com¬ 
panies,  W  estern  Electric  aids  these  tele¬ 
phone  men  to  restore  service  (|uickly . . . 


Western  Electric 


..  .is  back  of  your 
Bell  Telephone  service 
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King  Features  Signs 
General  Hugh  Johnson 

By  STEPHEN  J.  MONCHAK 


formation  which  I  think  should  be 
mutually  beneficial.” 


NEA  Has  New  Anny  Comic 
NEA  SEIRVICE  announced  this  week 
it  has  acquired  a  new  Sunday  comic, 

“Army  Antics.”  It  is  drawn  by  a 
youth  who  is  actually  in  the  army.  i 

He  is  Phil  Hustis,  who  left  New  York  , 
on  Feb.  19  for  training  at  Camp  Stew-  J  , 
art,  near  Savannah,  Ga.,  as  a  volunteer  P  ^ 
private  in  the  207th  Coast  Artillery,  P  I 
anti-aircraft.  ^  1 

The  new  comic  is  in  standard  half-  jT  V 
page  size,  and  is  offered  in  one  or  four  K  I 
colors.  It  consists  of  drawn-on-the-  ■  p 
scene  sketches  based  on  authentic 
army  humor.  Hustis,  who  iS  24,  had  |. 
been  out  of  Cornell  University  three  ^ 

years  before  enlisting  in  the  army.  AR' 
He  was  assisting  in  his  family’s  fo<^  Shown 


KING  FEATURES  SYNDICATE  has  letter  has  been  received  by  all  of  the 
signed  General  Hugh  Johnson  to  a  larger  syndicates  as  well  as  some  of 
long-term  contract,  it  was  announced  tne  smaller  ones. 

in  New  York  thb  Here  are  some  excerpts  from  his 

Pweek.  The  Gen-  letter. 

eral,  who  has  “In  today’s  mail  I  have  two  letters, 
been  writing  a  One  says  that  the  writer  and  his 
column  six  days  friends  ‘disapprove  of  that  terrible, 
a  week  for  gruesome,  weird  figure’  appearing  in 
United  Feature  one  of  the  comic  strips.  ‘It’s  a  shock 
Syndicate  and  to  see  such  a  figure  on  a  page  suppos- 


since  March  15,  pcars  Comic  Book  Imitation 

“The  other  letter,  also  dealing  with 
T*  <r  comics,  says:  ‘Why  must  we  have  each 
*  u  L  I  L  1  ’  filled  with  hatred  and  murder? 

Gen.  Hugh  Johnson  His  fbst  c^  ^an’t  you  find  artists  who  will  dwell 

..  j  on  lighter  sides?  .  .  .  Imagine  what 

a^pices  is  scheduled  to  ap^ar  thoughts  go  through  the 

March  10.  His  agreement  with  King  ^hen  pictures  of  that 

Features  also  calls  for  him  to  write  presented.’ 

six  columns  a  week.  “These  are  typical  of  letters  which 

Roy  Howord  First  Cliont  we  have  been  receiving  in  increasing 

The  new  contract  was  signed  by  quantity — most  of  them  dealing  with  ert  L.  Ripley,  originator  of  the  “Be- 
General  Johnson  March  1  at  the  plan-  the  thriller-horror  type  of  strip,  a  few 
tation  home  of  Bernard  M.  Baruch,  complaining  (some  months  ago)  about 
his  old  friend,  at  Hobcaw,  near  a  couple  of  strips  which  presented  the 
Georgetown,  S.  C.  Mr.  Baruch  and  gals  in  rather  scanty  attire  and  volup- 
Ward  Greene,  executive  editor  of  tuous  poses. 

King  Features,  witnessed  the  signing.  “These  letters  have  been  more  nu- 
Joseph  V.  Connolly,  president  of  King,  merous  of  late  than  at  any  time  in  my 
sign^  for  the  syndicate  on  March  3  30  years  as  a  newspaperman.  They  are 
in  New  York  after  Mr.  Greene  sufficiently  numerous  to  be  straws  in 
had  returned  to  the  city  with  the  the  wind  indicating  what  seems  to  be 
contract.  growing  public  sentiment.  I  think  the 

This  column  was  told  at  King  that  newspaper  comics  are  to  a  consider- 
General  Johnson  left  United  and  able  degree  innocent  victims  of  par- 
joined  King  at  his  own  request.  KFS  ental  resentment  created  by  the  comic 
executives  first  approached  him  with  books — some  of  which  go  much  far- 
a  proposition  to  join  their  syndicate  a  ther  in  the  matters  of  horror  or  sex 
year  ago,  but  the  General  declined  than  any  newspaper  has  ever  gone, 
because  of  contract  commitments.  He  “But,  also,  I  believe  that  the  vast  37).  .  .  .  McNaught  Syndicate  recently 

again  was  approached  last  fall,  and  success  of  the  comic  books  with  their  took  over  syndication  of  “Other 

this  time  evinced  interest.  millions  of  sales  has  caused  some  of  Women’s  Lives,”  thumbnail  sketches 

King  announced  that  the  first  sale  the  newspaper  syndicates  to  indulge  of  prominent  women  on  the  interna- 

of  General  Johnson’s  column  under  its  undesirable  imitation.  ...  It  seems  tional  scene,  written  by  members  of 

copyright  was  to  Roy  Howard,  editor  to  that  I  detect  a  rising  tide  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Philadelphia 
of  the  World-Telegram.  This  was  done  sentiment  similar  to  that  which  devel-  Bulletin.  .  .  .  While  D.  R.  Fitzpatrick, 
at  the  request  of  the  columnist  as  a  oped  against  the  movies  and  which,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  cartoonist,  is 
favor  to  Mr.  Howard,  according  to  bad  they  heeded  it  in  time,  might  have  on  vacation,  the  Register  and  Tribune 
j^ing.  averted  organization  of  the  Legion  of  Syndicate  is  syndicating  the  cartoons 

The  Washington  (D.  C.)  News,  an-  Decency  and  other  censorship  groups,  of  Jacob  Burck,  Chicago  Times  artist, 
other  Scripps-Howard  newspaper,  was  Catholic  press,  for  example,  is  be-  .  .  .  Donald  Mackenzie,  New  York 
retained  by  King  as  the  Washington  ginning  to  complain  more  and  more  Daily  News  writer,  is  the  author  of 
outlet  for  the  General’s  column,  also  about  comics,  and  we  have  had  a  10  articles  on  Britain’s  preparations 
at  the  columnist’s  request.  number  of  critical  letters  from  for  German  invasion  which  the  Chi- 

To  friends  in  Washington  since  his  Catholic  organizations  and  individu-  cago  Tribune-New  York  News  Syn- 
new  connection  was  made  public,  dicate  is  distributing  nationally.  .  .  . 

General  Johnson  said  he  joined  King  Cites  Financial  Stake  Harry  Bressler,  head  of  the  editorial 

Features  because  of  “a  better  offer”  “The  movies,  of  course,  suffered  as  cartoon  service  bearing  his  name, 

from  his  new  employer.  an  institution  from  the  sins  of  a  mi-  spoke  before  the  Westwood,  N.  J., 

nority.  The  theatre  was  likewise  Rotary  Club  March  3. 

An  Editor  Protests  threatened  because  of  reaction  against 

A  LETTER  Edward  T.  Leech,  editor  burlesque-strip  tea^  producers, 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Press,  a  Scripps-  But  also,  both  were  guilty  o  imitat- 

Howard  newspaper,  has ’sent  to  all  Xf^retTo^of sm^*"^  H  ySlImlTS^ 

syndicates  tb®t  se^ice  the  Pr^  with  \  N 

comics,  m  which  he  cautions  the  syn-  syndicates,  influenced  &  the 

jeates  to  be  more  wat^l  of  sex,  heavy  sales  of  the  comic  books  were 
horror  ^d  other  oojectionable  con-  _ 

tmuity  m  their  strips,  came  to  our  ^  hope  that  the  syndicates,  who 

attention  this  week.  ^he  production  of 

B^use  It  discusses  a  trend  we  have  „  and  who  have  the  ■MHHHHIiH 

noticed  our^lves  m  talks  with  our  bigg^t  financial  stake  in  them,  will 

o^^  acquaintances  among  laymen  and  ^his  situation  and  kuard  ■MIMIIMMIH 

with  newspaper  and  syndicate  execu-  tu  ».  -n  i 

tives  in  recent  months,  and  because  it  anything  that  will  make  it 

states  the  case  against  questionable  ^^e  closer  to  the  artists  than 

contmuity  as  well  as  any  exposition  ,  ^  j.  ^ 

of  its  sort  we  have  come  across,  this  to  direct 

column  reprinte  part  of  Mr.  Inch’s  ^^her  hand,  are  closer  to 

letter  with  his  i^rmission.  Editor  ^he  public  than  you  are,  and  can  bet- 
Leech  does  not  pull  his  punches.  public  reaction  to  what  you 

It  should  be  added  that  the  Press  are  producing. 
runs  on  the  average  of  20  comic  strips  “i  am  not  writing  this  with  the  idea 
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Millions  More  Spent 
In  Defense  Spurt 


IN  A  NEW  SPURT  of  speed  in  the 
placement  of  contracts,  the  National 
Defense  Advisory  Commission  and 
both  divisions  of  the  military  service 
signed  orders  last  week  for  additional 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  construc¬ 
tion  and  armament. 

The  Navy,  in  its  first  large  scale 
order  apart  from  ship  construction, 
entered  into  a  contract  which  will  re¬ 
sult  in  construction  of  a  $16,150,000 


ordnance  equipment  plant  near  Can¬ 
ton,  O.  At  Beaver,  Pa.,  plans  were 
disclosed  for  a  $5,221,100  factory  to 
manufacture  airplane  propellers  for  the 
War  Department;  ammunition  brass 
and  cups  will  be  produced  in  a  $4,- 
750,000  plant  to  be  built  under  Army 
contract  at  Kenosha,  Wis.;  at  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Ind.,  $11,500,000  will  be  spent 
to  erect  a  facility  to  turn  out  cart¬ 
ridge  cases. 
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J.  B.  Keeney,  Mgr  ,  1707  Times  Bldg.,  1475  S' way.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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ARMY  CONTRACTS 

NAVY’  CONTRACTS  I 

July  1  to 

Jan.  1  to 

July  1  to 

state 

On-.  31,1010 

Fob.  15.  toil 

Dev.  31.  1010 

Frb.  IS,  1941 

Alabama  . 

$27,098,935 

$56,953,749 

$32,626,596 

$267,303 

Arizona  . 

1,148,246 

Arkansas  . 

4,705,999 

16,219 

California  . 

570,681,661 

6,077,816 

610,201,939 

7,252,894 

Colorado  . 

7,329,622 

115,740,384 

815,789 

Connecticut  . 

169,655,793 

18,647,896 

336,599,611 

3,587,779 

Delaware  . 

21,534,576 

131,871 

3,424,863 

27,419 

Dist  of  Columbia . . . 

4,700,069 

1,097,938 

6,370,828 

566,101 

Florida  . 

15,968,291 

633,101 

25,696,026 

1,095,612 

Georgia  . 

31,344,144 

3,011,830 

943,388 

2,019,578 

Idaho  . 

1,228,000 

17,969 

Illinois  . 

185,750,064 

21,069,326 

35,498,186 

3,539,895 

Indiana  . 

241,549,647 

89,994,848 

4,559,586 

199,103 

Iowa  . 

54,175,994 

1,674,384 

73,334 

Kansas  . 

40,249,872 

1,211,935 

1,030,798 

602,070 

Kentucky  . 

9,708,138 

15,806,865 

5,761,519 

17,345 

Louisiana  . 

11,884,516 

8,962,802 

4,694,236 

7,010 

Maine  . 

4,950,927 

1,265,795 

165,945,540 

1,351,683 

Maryland  . 

172,059,702 

4,000,866 

121,727,350 

5,352,908 

Massachusetts  . 

77,711,558 

10,323,801 

723,027,854 

4,921,861 

Michigan  . 

547,053,796 

116,038,737 

15,899,677 

6,334,627 

Minnesota  . 

5,137,622 

1,405,255 

6,563,767 

315,723 

Mississippi  . 

10,051,932 

1,619,153 

4,013,696 

Missouri  . 

294,748,824 

19,216,774 

4,734,712 

563,535 

Montana  . 

Nebraska  . 

10,860,595 

8,550,578 

16,249 

1,805 

Nevada  . 

358,487 

2,199,500 

163,600 

New  Hampshire  . . . 

4,422,966 

1,309,702 

87,908,027 

345,000 

New  Jersey  . 

410,509,400 

14,679,276 

842,327,334 

8,718,614 

New  Mexico  . 

9,565,000 

New  York  . 

589,912,854 

56,778,730 

590,804,866 

21,127,088 

North  Carolina  . . . . 

42,081,209 

1,588,539 

782,121 

24,094 

North  Dakota . 

Ohio  . 

176,506,673 

40,542,987 

55,476,907 

27,792,026 

Oklahoma  . 

3,455,307 

1,681,789 

1,859,881 

Oregon  . 

2,913,851 

344,020 

2,114,785 

24,197,777 

Pennsylvania  . 

267,287,950 

18,588,256 

664,862,524 

22,016,893 

Rhode  Island . 

9,460.278 

1,031,691 

33,145,368 

1,624,035 

South  Carolina . 

17,871,521 

517,151 

118,944,064 

276,597 

South  Dakota  . 

132,960 

Tennessee  . 

45,545,279 

^,831,860 

241,945 

69,520 

Texas  . 

63,238,441 

4,751,056 

123,770,851 

3,526,830 

Utah  . 

6,223,183 

1,163,838 

Vermont  . 

1,350,659 

106,794 

101,888 

Virginia  . 

93,279,247 

10,718,351 

736,687,945 

781,768 

Washington  . 

153,782,391 

3,164,635 

334,361,200 

1,714,179 

West  Virginia  . 

17,791,694 

8,397,438 

49,720,060 

1,669,193 

Wisconsin  . 

30,587,589 

6,903,128 

36,069,244 

8,841,348 

Wyoming  . 

2,009,701 

Outside  Continental  U. 

S. 

Alaska  . 

75,527 

21,883,410 

5,641,509 

Canal  Zone  . 

11,422,711 

86,525 

24,494,500 

256,000 

Hawaii  . 

2,575,021 

326,585 

62,633,425 

6,489,800 

Puerto  Rico  . 

4,939,750 

12,894,109 

98,612 

Virgin  Islands  . 

2,718,556 

167,000 

Cuba  . 

10,804,030 

300,000 

Antigua  . 

900,000 

Bermuda  . 

2,456,000 

British  Guiana  .... 

900,000 

5,743,000 

Newfoundland  .... 

3,360,000 

14,285,000 

Sl  Lucia  . 

900,000 

Trinidad  . 

5,190,000 

5,743,500 

Total  . $4,472,421,408  $714,837,038  $5,927,050,053  $199,637,234 

KOTE;  In  addition  to  the  total  in  Column  .3.  $266,765,600  has  been  awarded  lor 
•  »Tal  VfHnel  construction,  but  no  breakdown  by  statce  is  available. 

Y  Government  Reports.  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  45  Broadway,  New 


THE  A&P 
WIRE  SERVICE 

—Flashes  Vital  News 
While  Ifs  Hot! 


As  part  of  its  facilities  for  large-scale  distribu¬ 
tion  of  foods,  the  A.  &  P.  maintains  a  wire 
service  furnishing  news  as  vital  to  farmers — 
and  ultimately  to  consumers — as  press  associa¬ 
tion  or  syndicate  news  is  to  newspapers.  This 
service  flashes  market  and  crop  information  as 
often  as  hourly  to  and  from  A.  &  P.’s  buyers  in 
key  distribution  centers  throughout  the  nation. 
They  in  turn  pass  it  on  to  farmers  in  their 
areas. 

This  significant  service  to  U.  S.  agriculture 
helps  farmers  greatly  reduce  losses  due  to  glut¬ 
ted  markets  and  delays  and  mistakes  in  ship¬ 
ping  perishables.  It  enables  farmers  to  realize 
more  for  their  crops,  making  it  possible  for 
them  to  buy  more  city-made  goods. 

A.  &  P.’s  wire  service  is  an  example  of  the 
organizational  services  possible  in  the  chain- 
store  system.  It  illustrates  why  modern  mass 
distributors  can  do  an  efficient  job  which,  at 
the  same  time,  is  of  material  benefit  to  several 
major  social  groups.  Besides  returning  to  pro¬ 
ducers  a  larger  share  of  the  consumer’s  dollar, 
efficient  mass  distribution  provides  better 
wages  and  hours  for  the  employees  who  de¬ 
velop  it;  it  enables  consumers  to  buy  more 
for  their  money — to  enjoy  more — and  thus  to 
attain  a  higher  living  standard  no  matter  what 
their  income  level. 

When  the  families  of  your  community  can 
buy  more  food,  clothing,  drugs,  furniture,  and 
other  needs  and  comforts  brought  them 
through  chain  stores,  the  business  tempo  of 
the  entire  community  steps  up.  And  in  thus 
helping  to  assure  better  living  and  better  com¬ 
munity  business,  mass  distributors  work  tow¬ 
ard  an  objective  identical  with  that  of  the 
Press  itself. 
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EDITOR  6c  PUBLISH 


THE  SACRAMENTO  BEE 
INSTALLS  THREE  MORE 
UNIVERSAL  INTERTYPES 


THAT  MAKES  TWENTY-TWO  INTERTYPES  FOR 
THE  McCLATCHY  NEWSPAPERS  SINCE  1934 


In  November/  1 940/  the  Editor  and  Publisher 
carried  a  full-page  announcement  of  THREE  Uni¬ 
versal  Intertypes  installed  by  the  McClatchy  News¬ 
papers  of  California,  of  which  G.  C.  Hamilton  is 
Vice  President  and  General  Manager.  These  news¬ 
papers  include  The  Fresno  Bee,  The  Socramenfo 
Bee,  and  The  Modesto  Bee. 

And  now  we  take  particular  pride  in  announcing 
the  installation  of  THREE  MORE  INTERTYPES  by 
one  newspaper  of  this  progressive  chain— The  Sac¬ 
ramento  Bee. . .  .The  experience  of  this  newspaper 
with  Intertypes  is  typical  of  many  others.  The  next 
column  shows  in  chronological  order  a  list  and  de¬ 
scription  of  its  SEVEN  DIFFERENT  INSTALLATIONS. 


First  Intertype— One  Model  F-4sm . 1934 

First  Repeat— Two  Model  C-3sm . 1935 

Second  Repeat— One  Model  F4-2sm;  one 
Model  G4-2sm;  one  Model  G-2sm;  one 
Model  C3-3sm . 1937 

Third  Repeat— Two  Model  C-lsm;  one 

Model  F-2sm . 1938 

Fourth  Repeat— Two  Model  F;  two 

Model  F-2sm . 1939 

Fifth  Repeat— One  Model  G4 . 1940 

Sixth  Repeat— One  C;  two  C-2sm . 1941 


Previous  to  ,1934  The  Sacramento  Bee  had  no  Intertypes.  Today  it  is  a  100®/© 
Intertype-equipped  plant.  Including  the  Intertypes  at  Fresno  and  Modesto,  the 
McClatchy  Newspapers  of  California  now  use  twenty-two  Intertypes.  Five  of  these 
machines  are  Four-Deckers  and  three  are  equipped  with  the  new  electrically 
operated  magazine  shift. . .  .The  McClatchy  Newspapers  first  installed  only  one 
Intertype,  then  repeat-ordered  SIX  TIMES  in  seven  years.  Isn't  this  proof  of  per¬ 
formance  worth  the  consideration  of  all  other  publishers  and  business  managers? 
Ask  for  the  new  Universal  catalog.  Intertype  Corporation,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 


Step  Ahead  with  the 


Universal  Intertype 


VOGUE  EXTRA  BOLD  CONDENSED  AND  FUTURA 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

SUITE  1700  TIMES  BUILDING  •  NEW  YORK  •  42ND  STREET  AND  BROADWAY 

Southern  Group  Meets  in  Fort  Worth 

Production  Economies  Emphasized  at  SNPA  Western  Mechanical 
Conference — Conner  Executive  Committee  Chairman — 323  Attend 


delegates  to  the  third  annual  ^  the  composing  room  had  complained 

Southern  Newspaper  Mechanical  of  the  editorial  department’s  tendency 

Conference,  Western  Division,  hung  toward  what  we  considered  trick  com- 

their  hats  in  Fort  Worth’s  Hotel  Texas  position.  We  argued  it  increased  pro - 

and.  with  sleeves  rolled,  wrestled  for  duction  cost,  that  head  and  lead  re- 

two  days  with  the  problems  that  beset  m  setting  slowed  operation  and  was 

the  mechanical  production  of  a  news-  J  •  w  essentially  unnecessary.  Then  a  new 

paper,  Feb.  17-18.  .  ■jp’  w  \  manager  showed  up  with  ideas  about 

They  heard  from  this  member  and  ^  dressing  up  the  paper.  He  instituted 

that  how  their  own  problems  could  be  the  dummy  system  for  page  makeup 

eliminated  or  mitigated.  They  asked  worked  out  a  new  and,  we  argued, 

questions  by  the  hundreds  and  went  complicated  set  of  heads.  All  this 

at  the  end  of  the  two-day  meet-  slowed  us  up — temporarily.  Then  we 

ing  with  many  began  our 

the  South-  after  a  while  that  we 

news-  news 

the  column  rule  reset 

confidence  heads  for  all  editions, 

reached  323  on 

second  —  ‘ system  made 

The  delegates  dispensed  almost  en-  "TIme-Tleket"  Plan 

tirely  with  formal  speeches,  devoting  fl»e  camera  here  caught  the  three  new  members  of  the  Southern  Newspaper  Con-  .,.  ,  ,  .  ,  ,... 

practically  the  entire  session  time  to  ference  executive  committee  in  a  jolly  huddle.  They  are,  left  to  right,  C.  C.  Wash-  .  outlined  ^s  papers  tmie 

forum  discussions.  pressroom  superintendent  of  the  Galveston  News-Tribune;  W.  F.  Thompson,  ticket  plan  by  which,  using  alpha- 

Mew  Committee  Member*  mechanical  superintendent  of  the  Austin  (Tex.)  American  and  Statesman,  and  L.  W.  betical  symbols,  operators  kept  track 

new  v-ommirree  Memoers  Culver,  superintendent  of  the  engraving  department  of  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram.  hours  and  fractions  the  time  spent 

The  board  of  governors  on  the  meet-  Mr.  Washburn  and  Mr.  Culver  led  discussions  in  their  respective  fields  during  the  various  operations.  This  helped 

ing’s  first  day  elected  to  the  executive  conference.  The  latter  went  to  Fort  Worth  eight  months  ago  from  the  Southwestern  greatly  in  gauging  and  reducing  labor 

committee  the  following  three  mem-  Engraving  Co.  in  Tulsa,  Okla.,  when  the  Star-Telegram  re-established  its  engraving  cost  and  time  loss,  he  said, 

bers:  C.  C.  Washburn,  pressroom  su-  department.  E,  p,  Gaughan,  pressroom  superin- 

perintendent  of  the  Galveston  (Tex.)  tendent  for  the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune, 

Sews-Tribune;  W.  F.  Thompson,  me-  related  his  experience  with  perfumed 

chanical  superintendent  of  the  Austin  advertisements.  His  paper,  he  said. 

(Tex.)  American  and  Statesman,  and  .  ■  bas  printed  six  such  ads  since  Dec.  17, 

L  W.  Culver,  superintendent  of  the  ^  \  ^  1939,  and  each  publication  has  pro¬ 
photo-engraving  department  of  the  ^  r  \  3  duced  astonishing  results.  A  scented 

Fort  Worth  Star -Telegram.  f  furniture  ad  sold  out  the  store’s  entire 

Retiring  members  of  the  nine-man  ^  j  'V^,B  advertised  mechandise  and  the  firm 

committee  are  L.  T.  Deputy,  mechan-  -^B  .  7*’  m^k  J  3  telegraphed  for  more  stock.  Repeated 

ical  superintendent  of  the  Dallas  Ja  ads  brought  similar  results. 

(Tex.)  Morning  News;  J.  H.  Gibson,  Gaughan  said  he  mixed  usually  four 

foreman  of  the  photo-engraving  de-  perfume  preparation  with 

partment  the  Houston  (Tex.)  each  12  pounds  of  ink.  On  dry  days 

aroniele,  and  the  veteran  W.  J.  (Bill)  he  used  a  more  on 

Phillips,  mechanical  superintendent  of  ^  ^tle  less  in  proportion, 

the  Daily  Oklahoman  of  The  perfume,  thinned 

^he  to 

On  the  day  the  the  alter  the  op)eration, 

executive  chose  suggested  that 

press-  a  powder 

foreman  the  the 

xxm  and  Times-Record  to  succeed  Discussion  proofreading  problems 

^n  as  chairman  of  the  executive  ^.w  chairman  of  the  axecufiva  commiHaa  for  1942  is  Bart  O.  Connar.  right,  foreman 
“T  .  ,  .  of  the  pras*  room  of  the  Fort  Smith  (Ark.)  Timas-Racord.  Ha  is  sho^n  chatting  with 

Most  stimulating  discussion  topics,  Kvo  other  executive  committaaman  whose  terms  expire  with  his  own  next  year:  O.  M.  production. 

JiK^g  from  interest  displayed,  in-  Harper,  mechanical  superintendent  of  the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World  (left),  and  A.  T.  ^he  preference  appeared  to  be  to- 
cluded  departmental  cost  reduction,  Blease.  mechanical  superintendent  of  the  Corpus  Christi  (Tex.)  Caller-Times.  ward  younger  and  more  alert  proof- 

J*  of  leaders  in  composition,  elim-  readers,  placed  in  quieter  quarters 

mating  typos  on  the  proof  desk,  per-  “With  more  and  more  newspapers  If  page  costs  go  up,  the  reason  for  away  from  the  jangle  of  composing 

■liming  of  ads  and  the  Alltone  engrav-  going  out  of  business  nowadays,”  he  the  increase  can  be  ascertained  with-  room  machines. 

mg  process.  said,  “there  is  a  constantly  growing  out  difficulty  and  remedies  taken  L.  T.  Deputy  of  the  Dallas  News 

Chairman  Gibson  presided  through  need  for  vital,  drastic  measures  in  under  the  cost  control  plan.  Martin  reported  that  the  use  of  copy  holders 
me  discussions  and  topic  leaders,  who  keeping  the  cost  of  production  within  pointed  out.  Even  the  number  of  to  aid  proofreaders  seemingly  resulted 
directed  the  sessions  in  their  respec-  reason  and  within  limits  laid  down  columns  set  per  hour  can  be  deter-  in  a  chance  to  “blame  someone  else” 
ive  fields,  were  M.  M.  Bramlett,  Ard-  by  competitive  necessity.  Every  de-  mined  and  the  information  applied  to  when  errors  crept  in.  His  paper,  he 
■  ore  (Okla.)  Ardmoreite,  composing  partment  manager  must  keep  himself  corrective  cost  measures.  said,  is  getting  away  from  the  long- 

•oom:  R.  J.  Dunkerley,  Corpus  Christi  ever  alert  to  heighten  efficiency  and  C.  Frank  Mann,  composing  room  tried  practice  of  placing  the  oldest 

Caller-Times,  machinist:  L.  A.  Weiss,  bring  about  economy  of  operation.”  superintendent  for  the  Courier-Jour-  composing  room  employes  on  the  proof 

noiwtoii  Post,  stereotyping;  C.  C.  In  a  system  of  “planned  control”  nal.  pointed  out  that  the  application  desk.  However,  he  said,  a  good  proof- 

"Xshburn  of  Galveston,  pressroom,  outlined  by  Martin,  each  department  of  the  cost  control  system  encourages  reader  is  one  especially  talented  for 
^  L.  W.  Culver  of  Fort  Worth,  head  is  made  responsible  for  his  employes  to  be  on  the  alert  for  costly  the  work.  Expieriments  with  college 
f’noto-ongi  aving.  department’s  expenses.  A  scale  of  practices  and  to  aid  in  reaching  a  more  graduates  failed.  The  best  proofreader 


of  the  SNPA  said  that  he  had  found 
the  placing  of  a  sound-proof  proof- 
room  away  from  the  clatter  of  the 
composing  room  and  the  use  of  young, 
studious  journeymen  operators  as 
readers  had  improved  the  error  prob- 
lem.  E.  B.  Naylor  of  the  Monroe 
(La.)  World  and  News-Star  said  he 
had  found  the  use  of  intelligent  young 
women  effective.  Claude  Baker  of  New 
Orleans  said  a  sound-proof  room  ap- 
parently  brought  no  better  results  for 
the  Times-Picayune. 

“If  you  get  a  good  proofreader,  hang 
onto  him,”  Mr.  Baker  advised. 

Use  of  leaders  in  both  ad  and  news 
composition  was  the  occasion  for  much 
comment  which  pointed  to  a  consensus 
that  the  substitution  of  dash  leaders 
for  the  rows  of  tiny  dots  in  grocery 
ads,  bank  statements,  stock  lists  and 
such  will  eliminate  the  unsightly  per- 
forations  that  frequently  disfigure  fine 
news  cuts  on  the  other  side  of  the 
page.  Frank  Mann  of  Louisville  re-  okli 
ported  he  had  foimd  the  use  of  dash  ( , 
leaders  very  successful.  E.  P.  Gaughan  Edgi 
of  Tulsa  regarded  the  dot  leader  as  a 
necessary  “evil”  which  many  adver¬ 
tisers  demand.  A.  T.  Blease  urged 
that  the  conference  go  on  record  as 
favoring  eliminating  the  dot  leaders 
but  older  heads  argued  that  this  was 
not  the  province  of  the  mechanical 
conference. 

Discussion  on  the  use  of  the  com¬ 
paratively  new  Southern  pine  news¬ 
print,  produced  at  Lufkin,  Tex.,  re¬ 
vealed  a  general  opinion  that  the 
quality  of  the  newsprint  is  steadily 
improving  as  production  problems  are 
worked  out. 

S.  W.  Slater  of  the  Southland  Paper 
Co.,  producers  of  the  newsprint, 
pointed  out  that  the  manufacturer  has 
been  forced  to  use  a  sulphate  pulp 
which  may  cause  rapid  wear  on  rub¬ 
ber  cutters.  Extreme  temperatures 
in  this  section,  with  moisture  varia¬ 
tion  as  well,  also  have  presented 
knotty  production  problems,  he  said. 

The  company  is  maintaining  the 
world’s  largest  research  staff  on  paper 
production,  he  pointed  out,  and 
new  advances  are  being  made  con¬ 
stantly. 

Product  Is  Improving 

The  question  of  whether  the  South¬ 
land  newsprint  requires  more  ink 
brought  the  opinion  from  E.  V.  Drozda  of  equipping  a  machine  shop  in  the  Alltone  plate  in  tl 
of  Houston  that  the  tendency  to  use  composing  room.  Claude  Baker  of  that  now  he  nevei 
more  photographs  may  account  for  Orleans  said  he  considered  the  underlay  on  plates, 

hi^er  ink  consumption.  Floyd  C.  machine  shop  in  the  composing  room  heat  off  plates  as 


pend  on  the  engraver.  We  use 
own  judgment  on  the  depth  of  the 
pression. 


In  bending  the  plate,  if  it 
is  not  down  tight  on  the  steel  dummy 
we  find  that  it  bulges  a  bit.  And  if  it  is 
not  laying  flat,  it  will  buckle.  Our 
Alltone  is  a  fraction  longer  than  the 
ordinary  stereotype  plate.” 

Pressroom  delegates  gave  much  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  problem  of  “ghost¬ 
ing,”  streaks  or  outlines  appearing 
from  previous  runs.  Foreman  Ham 
Shelton  of  the  Daily  Oklahoman  and 
Times  termed  blanket  ghosting  as  his 
paper’s  principal  problem.  “dy, 
change  our  crossings  to  get  rid  of  it,’ 
he  repsorted. 

R.  A.  Torrons  of  the  Shreveport 
(La.)  Times  said  that  ghosting  fion 
indentation  can  be  eliminated  b\ 
changing  the  top  set.  “But  we  stiL 
get  ghosting  from  rollers,  even  on 
new  presses,”  he  reported.  “The  press 
builders  evidently  haven’t  been  able 
to  get  away  from  it.  Often  it  crops 
up  when  you  least  want  it.  It  comes 
and  goes  mysteriously.  That’s  why  ■ 
it’s  called  ghosting,  I  guess.” 

Robert  Travis  of  the  Color  Pro-i 
duction  Service,  New  York  City,  wa 
called  upon  by  Chairman  Gil^n  ta: 
talk  on  color  printing. 

“When  you  compare  color  printingl 
today  with  that  of  several  years  ago^ 
said  Travis,  “you  find  that  a  greats^ 
part  of  the  improvement  is  due  to  tiw 
press  man.  Color  comic  advertiaai 
ments  once  seemed  simple  to  prean 
men.  The  improvement  has  comi^ 
about  through  care  and  attentkrf 


During  recess  periods  of  the  Southern  Mechanical  Conference,  these  four  cronies  were 
certain  to  appear  together.  They've  known  each  other  for  many  a  year.  In  fact, 
Mechanical  Superintendent  W.  J.  (Bill)  Phillips  of  the  Daily  Oklahoman  and  Times, 
Oklahoma  City,  left,  and  L.  F.  Bookman  of  the  Mergenthaler  Company,  Amarillo,  Tex., 
as  young  men  enlisted  together  in  the  army  during  the  Spanish-American  War.  G.  R. 
~  ‘je,  mechanical  superintendent  of  the  El  Paso  (Tex.)  Herald-Post,  pictured  next  to 
Phillips,  and  A.  C.  Jeter,  superintendent  of  the  composing  room  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
News  of  Denver,  Colo.,  third  from  left,  worked  under  Phillips  21  years  ago  in  Oklahoma 

City. 


Prominent  in  all  sessions  of  the  Mechanical  Conference  in  Fort  Worth  were  these  four 
men.  Left  to  right,  they  are  Walter  C.  Johnson  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  manager  of 
the  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Assn.;  J.  H.  Gibson,  photo-engraving  foreman, 
Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle,  chairman  of  the  conference  executive  committee;  A.  I. 
Lundberg,  mechanical  superintendent.  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram,  who  served  as  chair¬ 
man  of  local  arrangements,  and  C.  W.  Tabb  of  Dallas,  secretary  of  the  SNPA. 
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OUTSTANDING  FEATURES 
AVAILABLE  ON  THE 


VERTICAL  MAGAZINE — Insurei  lie 
like  response.  Eliminates  motrli 
moqoiines  will  not  sag  or  warp. 


TWO-SPEED  DISTRIBUTOR  —  457o  faster 

distribution;  timing  undisturbed  when  front 
screw  Is  opened. 


ONE  TO  SEVEN  MAGAZINES 
.e*en  magazines  an  machine  — 
itift  fastest  simplest  yet  devis 


GROCERY  AND  DRUG  ADS — display  ads 
set  from  one  magazine — no  miier  or  side 
unit  necessary. 


i’arallelogram  elevator  arms  — 

Assures  pasitive  seating  and  long  life  of 
'>«cond  elevator  bar. 


elevator  JAWS- 


Send  todci4f.  4f044A,  cQfuf.  JiinotyuifJt  ^^50"  ocUcJm^ 


COMPARISON  CHART 

- -  i  No.l  I 

P£ATURES  ULinogtqph) 

NO 


Machiise 

No.  3 


Machine 
No.  2 


Verticahnaga^^ 

Up  to  seven  main 
magazines  on  machine  _ 

Parallelogram 
second  elevator  arm 

Two-spaed  distributor 

Mixer  assembling 
I  and  distribution _ _ 

[hiiovabirdu^ 

I  in  elevator  iavfs 

iSandarTid^^ 

IhwtTupto^^ 

H  in  standard  90  channel  mag. 

n  [1]  Means  faster  response, 

I  { 2 1  Grocern  and  drug  ads, 

II  [41  Fewer  damaged  mats. 


TOMATOCS 


COCOAMTS 


E  KKSH  PKAS 


TOMATOES  ,’Sr' 12‘  CIGARETTES  ”...  14c 


improved  distribution,  reduced  mauu 
as  illustrated,  set  Uom  one  magazine. 
Mixed  lines  set  in  usual  manner. 


APPI.F.TON  POST^CRLSCENT  " 

Nazis,  Russia  Agra*  on 
Rad  Sphere  of  Interest 


__THK  DEt  ATI  R 

Oralt  Dnw^h  Take 
17  Havre  Only  Fr* 

Liistcd  ta  Rrpitfi  Soi  i 


DAILY  IlKVlFAi- 

lUlunis  l*U’4i  iVfrMirrs  fUd 

Hat  Jw)  I't^’tifiraiian, 

In  Mttvnuun  Kntntn  U||| 


The  Post-Register 


Greeirs  Hold  Defense  Line  Sh4>bomly 


Mixnp  KiHind 
In  NtmihiTMl 
IxrttPnV  Knd 


Kimix-  KnriMi  Claims  Kl-Mi)r  Drive 
IniA  ttrrrk  IJito  Hat  Atketw  Sa>n 
line  li(»ki>.'-ltri(i>h  Mining  llarbon 


Carroll  (la.)  Daily  Herald,  Class  A  Win, 
ner,  (under  5,000  circulation). 


Idaho  Falls  (Ida.)  Post-Register,  Clast  B  Appleton  (Wit.)  Post-Crescent,  Clast  C  Decatur  (III.)  Review,  Clast  D  Winner 
Winner.  (5.000  to  10.000).  Winner.  (10.000  to  25.000).  (over  25.000). 


•  The  best  newspapers  in  the  country,  unevenly.  Those  comprising  lines  tired  of  monotony  in  any  field,  I  cart 

typographically  speaking,  have  an  al-  starting  flush  to  the  left  are  gaining  in  not  what  that  field  may  be.  Every- 

Editor's  Note:  Following  is  a  dis-  most  inflexible  rule  that  no  heads  can  popularity  all  the  time.  I  don’t  think  body  today  needs  a  change  of  scenery, 

cussion  on  the  contribution  of  effec-  be  set  in  anything  but  upper  and  any  newspaper  publisher  who  has  Therefore,  in  making  up  a  newspaper, 

tive  typography  and  printing  to  sue-  lower  case.  You  can,  of  course,  set  an  tried  modem  heads  would  ever  again  we  do  not  want  each  column  and  eadi 

cessful  newspaper  publishing,  based  occasional  feature  head  in  caps,  but  go  back  to  artiflcially  counted  heads  quarter  of  a  page  to  look  exactly  like 

on  a  talk  given  bw  Douglas  C  h/lc-  ^  stick  to  the  upper  and  where  the  copy  is  so  contorted  as  to  every  other  portion  of  the  paper.  It 

li  -I  •  j-  »  .  i'"  lower  case  rule  as  consistently  as  be  not  clearly  understandable  to  the  is  a  merit  of  good  newspaper  make-mi 

Muf+ne.  director  of  typography.  possible.  reader.  to  be  lively  and  varied.  So.  we  do  not 

Ludlow  Typograph  Company,  Chi-  The  next  question  comes  on  what  Style  in  Typefaces  make  up  a  newspaper  today  with  five 

cago.  before  the  Inland  Daily  Press  you  might  call  streamlining.  That  is  There  is  a  style  in  typefaces  as  heads  on  one  page 

Association  annual  meeting  in  con-  an  odd  word  and  if  you  stop  the  aver-  L  in  architLture  or  that— or  five  of  one 

neetion  with  presentation  of  awards  newspaper  man  on  the  street  and  you  may  tell  me  the  another.  We  try  to 

to  winners  in  the  Inland’s  typo-  ask  him  what  IS  meant  by  streamlming  ^t  a  variety  of  heack  on  ^y  page 

graphic  contest.  a  newspaper  it  IS  likely  that  he  would  difference  between  one  typeface  and 

^  to  It  to  ell  you  ju^  what  j  color,  different  in  weight  yet  dl  set 

,  this  word  means.  All  we  do  when  we  ^.at  that  is  the  case.  But  I  vdll  also  a  kmship  m  family  sc 

-  MirurcPADsm-c  •  ■  .  streamline  a  nevs^paper  is  so  arrange  ^^at  if  you  set  a  given  piece  of  ^  to  avoid  havmg  a  hodge-podge 

A  NEWSPAPERS  competition  today  the  paper  so  that  its  printed  feature  display  copy  in  some  obviously  old  ^he  best  newspapers  today  show  a 
IS  with  the  movies,  automobiles,  bore  into  the  comprehension  of  the  V  '  tvr«.fa«.c  and  than  change  of  pace  across  the  page, 

bridge  clubs,  radio,  magazines,  and  a  reader  with  the  least  resistance  and  Ae^  la^f  and  c^pytSS  Sfr.am.r,  fr.s.nf  o  Problem 

wide  variety  of  attractions  that  take  wiA  the  greatest  possible  efficiency.  ^  up-S-date,  One  of  the  most  ghastly  things  we 

up  pwples  time.  The  newspaper  is  After  we  chose  heads  in  upper  and  ^^d  better  designed  typeface,  and  lay  can  do — and  we  see  it  done  frequently 
still  the  important  medium  of  trans-  lower  case,  shall  we  have  them  the  two  proofs  down  before  the  most  -is  to  have  two  single-column  heads 

mittmg  news-an  indispensable  medi-  punted  or  uncounted?  I  only  wish  ^.^i^g^med  yokel  you  can  find  in  set  in  the  same  style  made  up  side 

^-and  the  most  efficient  medium  of  that  ^r  years,  I  had  kept  a  your  area,  he  will  at  once  be  able  to  by  side  at  the  top  of  a  column.  When 
tran^tting  commercial  news  which  scrapbook  of  the  ludicrous  heads  writ-  up-to-date  yL  look  rapidly  at  that  page,  you  read 

IS  advertising^  But  in  the  face  of  ten  by  head  writers  who  were  re- 

competition  of  one  kind  or  another,  stneted  to  not  less  Aan  seventeen  nor  f^^^ioned  and  behind  the  times.  instead  of  Lsitating  at  the  almost  in- 

it  IS  absolutely  necessary  to  present  more  than  mneteen  letters  m  a  Ime.  ^  ,  .  ,  .  .  _  the 

editorial  and  commercial  news  in  a  Such  rules  have  been  responsible  for  thing  we  are  learning,  and  mnrp  and  more  in- 

way  so  convenient  to  the  reader  and  many  preposterous  headlines.  Cer-  learnmg  very  rapidly,  is  to  cut  <tewn  ®  ® 

so  easy  to  read,  that  reading  will  not  tainly  heads  of  this  kind  do  not  tell  the  numter  of  decks.  We  used  to  c.  renresent  another  fea- 

be  a  chore.  For  when  reading  be-  as  accurately  as  possible  what  a  story  heads  with  thre^  four,  and  ^e-  deLrves  consideration 

comes  a  chore  the  average  person  is  all  about.  The  uncounted  head  times  more  decks  under  them.  These  t^e  that  deserves  coi^ideratm 

nowadays  wUl  find  something  else  to  which  stops  approximately  where  it  for*^a  lteTof*^aps  acroL  ^e  top  ol 

occupy  his  time.  will  tells  its  story  as  quickly  and  ac-  nec^sary,  because  we  are  better  off  mnv  T  have 

The  physical  presentations  of  news  curately  as  possible,  such  heads  cer-  the  story  promptly  ^d  whteh^ave  adoS 

and  editorial  matter  and  advertising  tainly  seem  more  logical.  Incidentally,  **  succinctly  and  dirwtly.  I^e  stvle^reduced.  on  dull  news 

thus  play  an  important  role  in  deter-  they  also  prove  more  effective  and  in-  ^t  newspaper  rnake- up  today  rails,  su^  a 

mining  whether  or  not  that  material  teresting  to  the  eye,  because  they  give  ^  think,  for  one  head  and  one  drak,  ^  father  5^  morning 

is  going  to  get  read  in  a  busy  and  the  paper  greater  spottiness  and  vari-  ®  featured  in  X 

fast-moving  world.  ety,  and  do  not  contribute  toward  the  practice  simplifies  the  whole  appear-  "X  tin  nf  the  rJee 

-  „  _  ....  _  .  makinv  nf  a  ma<5<!  of  Brav  matter  ance  of  a  newspaper  and  makes  It  streamer  across  the  top  of  the  page. 

•  •r  ypogrophy  More  Readers  ^  p^-g  which  cannot  help  but  leaner  and  easier  to  deal  with.  It  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  leave  such 

Eve^  newspaper  that  makes  a  seri-  "‘g^^he  eye.  Un^  And  please  understand  that  variety  « 

ous  effort  to  improve  its  physical  ap-  ^  f  advantageously  end  quite  is  a  necessity  in  our  lives.  We  all  get  ^  P”"! 

I>earancp  r^K^orns  Romp  vprv  HpAmto  J  o  J  M  ^  vtrpampr  nnlv  whpn  tViprp  IR  neWS  01 
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Hechankal  Group  Vacalions  Granled 

'  ^  Washington,  D.  C..  P 

r^wiMAal  IN  y  I  Get  Pay  Rise 

fOrinod  in  j,  WAsumcTON,  d.  c.,  mu 

Mn„.l  Meef^g  Will  B.  S 

T  weeks’  vacation  with  pay 

And  Treasurer  week  nav  raise  under 


Mechanical  problems  encountered  in 
the  publication  of  a  newspaper  were 
discussed  at  an  interesting  and  in¬ 
structive  conference  of  mechanical  op¬ 
erating  heads  of  New  Jersey  news¬ 
papers  in  Camden,  recently. 

The  session  opened  at  ten  o’clock  in 
the  morning  in  the  Walt  Whitman 
hotel  with  an  address  of  welcome  by 
David  Stem  3rd,  publisher  of  the 
Camden  Courier  -  Post  newspapers, 
with  45  newspapermen  and  supply  and 
equipment  representatives  in  attend¬ 
ance. 

Following  the  morning  session, 
luncheon  was  served  in  the  hotel  ball¬ 
room  and  an  afternoon  session  con¬ 
tinued  until  5  p.m.,  with  Elmer  C, 
Pratt,  mechanical  superintendent  of 
the  Courier-Post  presiding.  Illness 
prevented  J.  Lyle  Kinmonth.  Asbury 
Park  Press  publisher,  and  chairman  of 
the  NJPA  mechanical  division,  from 
attending. 

Will  Meet  Annually 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  it  was 
decided  to  form  a  mechanical  organ¬ 
ization  within  the  framework  of  the 
Mew  Jersey  Press  Association  and 
hold  at  least  one  meeting  each  year 
at  a  time  when  no  other  association 
meeting  is  being  held.  Mr.  Pratt  was 
elected  president  and  authorized  to 
call  a  meeting  in  Atlantic  City  for  the 
third  Monday  in  October.  John  T. 
Arnold,  mechanical  superintendent  of 
the  New  Brunswick  Home  News,  was 
named  secretary  and  treasurer. 

Weekly  newspapers  will  be  invited 
to  take  part  in  the  fall  meeting  and  a 
separate  section  will  be  arranged  for 
them. 

Important  questions  covering  all 
phases  of  mechanical  production  came 
up  at  the  Camden  meeting  and  were 
referred  to  a  board  of  experts  and  then 
thrown  open  to  floor  discussion. 

The  board  of  experts  was  composed 
of  Edward  W.  EUy,  of  the  Atlantic  City 
Press  Union,  mechanical  superinten¬ 
dent;  Percy  Anderson,  of  the  Jersey 
Journal,  composing  room  foreman; 
George  Bear,  of  the  Bridgeton  News, 
small  newspapers;  Joseph  Hutton,  of 
the  Philadelphia  Record,  on  photo¬ 
engraving;  David  E.  Rice,  of  the 
Elizabeth  Journal,  on  stereotyping; 
and  Wilfred  Whittier,  of  the  Bayonne 
Times,  pressroom. 

The  afternoon  program  included  a 
'Tsit  by  the  entire  delegation  to  the 
Evening  Courier. 


Washington,  D.  C.,  Printers 
Also  Get  Pay  Rise 

Washington,  D.  C.,  March  5 — Wash¬ 
ington’s  four  newspapers  will  grant 
their  approximately  700  printers  two 
weeks’  vacation  with  pay  and  a  $1  per 
week  pay  raise  under  a  contract 
agreed  to  by  a  negotiating  committee 
of  the  Columbia  Typographical  Union, 
No,  101,  it  has  been  announced. 


The  wage  increase  will  become  ef¬ 
fective  Nov.  11,  and  become  again 
subject  to  negotiation  at  the  request 
of  publishers  or  printers  at  the  end  of 
one  year. 

Vacations  and  other  contract  pro¬ 
visions  are  effective  immediately, 
union  spokesmen  said,  and  are  for  a 
three-year  period. 

Union  offlcials  commended  the  pub¬ 
lishers  for  “co-operation  in  the  peace¬ 
ful  progress’’  of  the  imion. 


linotype  Changes 

Harry  L.  Wilson,  for  the  last  two 
years  a  member  of  the  sales -promotion 
department  of  the  Southern  Agency  of 
the  Linotype  Company,  in  New  Or¬ 
leans,  has  been  transferred  to  the 
company’s  Mid-West  Agency,  Chicago. 
E.  T.  Simpson,  formerly  of  the  field- 
service  department  of  the  Southern 
Agency,  has  been  transferred  to  that 
agency’s  repair  department. 


1111  Ludlow’s  new  and 
original  typeface  family 


Here  is  a  wholly  new  and  original  typeface 
family,  produced  by  Ludlow,  which  is  gain¬ 
ing  greater  favor  every  day  with  typogra¬ 
phers  and  buyers  of  printing. 

And  Radiant’s  mounting  popularity  is 
well  deserved,  too,  for  the  design  com¬ 
bines  modernity  in  style  with  a  high  de¬ 
gree  of  legibility— features  difficult  to  find 
in  any  single  typeface. 

Ludlow  Radiant,  because  it  looks  like 
no  other  typeface  now  in  use,  imparts  to 
printed  advertising  a  note  of  freshness 


and  novelty  which  proves  a  real  asset  in 
promoting  sales  of  style  merchandise. 

There  are  four  series  in  Ludlow  ’s  Radiant 
family:  the  Medium,  the  Bold,  the  Bold  Ex¬ 
tra  Condensed,  and  the  Heavy,  affording 
an  interesting  variety  of  weight  and  width. 

The  legibility  gained  from  contrast  in 
weight  of  strokes  in  conjunction  with  the 
simplicity  attained  by  absence  of  serifs 
make  Radiant  an  ideal  modern  typeface 
family  for  distinguished  up-to-the-minute 
advertising  and  commercial  printing. 


Ludlow  TypOgrflph  Oornpdnyy  2032  ClyboumAve.,  Chicago 


I  ikIIow  Kcidiant  .Medium 


ludlovv  Rddidid  Bold 


ENSEMBLE 
Suit  for  Fall 

36  Point 

STRIKING  NEW 
Style  for  misses 

24  Point 

ludloiv  Radiant  Bold  Extra  Condensed 

fmm  PROFITS 

From  newer  faces 

36  Point 

MsmnumRM 

Pleases  the  connoisseurs 


RADIANT 
Is  popular 

36  Point  *  * 

NEW  EFFECTS 
With  this  face 


Ludlow  Kudiant  Heii\ 


DESIGNS 

New  face 

36  Point 

ADVERTISES 
Greater  value 
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Coast  Men  Develop  New  Process 
For  Using  Zinc  Plates  on  Stereos 

Webb  and  Schroeder  of  Los  Angeles  Times  Say  Method 
Does  Away  with  Over-All  Dot  on  Zinc  Areas 


NEW  DEVELOPMENTS  in  direct- 
from-zinc  newspaper  printing,  which 
eliminate  many  of  the  restrictions  of 
processes  now  in  use,  have  been 
achieved  by  two  Los  Angeles  Times 
men,  Ed  Schroder,  head  of  the  en¬ 
graving  department,  and  Charles 
Webb,  pressroom  superintendent.  In 
use  since  the  first  of  the  year,  the 
process  makes  it  possible  to  run  com¬ 
bination  stereotype  and  zinc  plates  on 


hold  the  rollers  off  the  plate.  With  the 
S  &  W  method  not  only  can  the  en¬ 
graver  etch  as  deeply  as  he  wants  to, 
but  whole  areas  can  be  routed  out, 
just  as  they  are  in  a  zinc  cut  intended 
for  stereotype  reproduction. 

The  second  procedural  change  is  the 
method  of  attaching  the  zinc  to  the 
plate.  Instead  of  being  fastened  on 
with  screws,  it  is  backed  with  patented 
electrotype  tape  and  imbedded  in  the 


the  web  causing  a  heavy  rap  has 
broken  down  a  stereo  plate,  while  the 
zinc  plate  next  to  it  held  up  per¬ 
fectly. 

On  the  Midwinter  edition  color  nm, 
three  sets  of  plates  were  made,  and 
500,000  copies  printed  on  three  presses. 

An  85-line  screen  is  used  on  the 
run  of  work  now  being  done,  and 
100-line  has  been  u.sed  successfully. 

P.N.P.A.  Mechanical 
Program  Ready 

Allentown  Will  Be  Scene  of 

Two-Day  1941  Conference 

March  3 1 -April  I 


the  press,  and  do  away  with  the  over¬ 
all  dot  on  the  zinc  plate  in  areas  where 
no  tone  is  desired. 

Called  Drop-Out  Process 

Schroeder  and  Webb  call  their  de¬ 
velopment  the  S  &  W  Drop  Out  Pro¬ 
cess,  the  patentable  features  of  which 
will  be  protected  as  soon  as  some 
minor  changes  have  been  worked  out. 
The  finished  product  is  a  printed  page 
which  has  the  characteristic  fine- 
printing  effect  of  other  zinc  processes 
on  the  illustrations,  while  the  captions 
and  body  type  are  printed  by  the 
stereotype  process  without  the  neutral 
tone  of  the  over-all  background  dot. 

Its  first  use  in  the  Times  was  a  two- 
color  and  black  first  page  of  the  an¬ 
nual  Midwinter  number,  which  was  a 
successful  combination  stereotype  and 
zinc  job,  all  the  color  being  printed 
from  zinc.  For  the  next  few  weeks 
Schroeder  and  Webb  devoted  their 
attention  to  perfecting  its  u.sc  as  a 
black  and  white  medium.  The  proce.ss 
was  used  extensively  throughout  vari¬ 
ous  Sunday  feature  sections  and  in 
the  new  Times  magazine.  Home.  A 
few  weeks  ago  they  went  back  to  color 
work,  doing  a  one-color  and  black, 
and  since  then  have  run  two  and  three 
color  jobs. 

The  advantage  of  the  Diop  Out  pro¬ 
cess  are  most  apparent  in  color  work. 
Schroeder  and  Webb  state,  because  it 
is  possible  to  confine  the  use  of  color 
strictly  to  the  areas  where  it  is 
needed.  Where  dots  are  required  over 
each  entire  plate  as  in  the  other 
processes,  some  unwanted  color  will 
show,  no  matter  how  lightly  they  are 
etched.  A  clear  color  is  thus  impos¬ 
sible  with  those  systems,  Webb  says. 

Two  major  changes  in  former  pro- 
cediu'es  make  the  new  process  pos¬ 
sible.  The  first  is  the  use  of  regular 
.0625-in.  zinc  plates,  instead  of  the 
thinner  .043-in.  or  thinner  plates  pre¬ 
viously  used.  With  the  thicker  plates 
it  is  possible  to  etch  deep  enough  so 
that  the  white  space  will  not  “nigger 
up”  on  the  press.  This  eliminates  the 
necessity  for  over-all  dots,  whose  pur¬ 
pose  in  the  thin-plate  methods  where 
etching  is  necessarily  shallow,  is  to 


Charles  Webb,  Los 
Angeles  Times  press¬ 
room  superintendent, 
left,  and  Ed  Schroe¬ 
der,  engraving  de¬ 
partment  foreman, 
right.  One  of  their 
"S.  &  W.  Drop  Out 
Process''  plates 
mounted  on  the  press 
Is  seen  between  them. 
The  type  block  in  the 
corner  is  printed  by 
the  stereotype  pro¬ 
cess;  the  balance  of 
the  page  directly 
from  line. 


stereotype  plate  in  a  position  already 
prepared  for  it.  This  adhesive  is 
strong  enough  to  hold  the  plate  se¬ 
curely  in  position  even  at  speeds  of 
40,000  per  hour.  Using  this  method, 
it  is  no  longer  necessary  for  the  zinc 
plate  to  cover  the  entire  page,  so  that 
a  process  area  of  any  size  may  be 
used,  from  a  small  1- column  to  a  full 
page,  with  the  balance  of  the  page 
space  being  printed  from  the  stereo¬ 
type  plate  on  which  the  zinc  cut  is 
mounted. 

Electrotype  Tape  Used 

Color  plates  are  made  in  one  separa¬ 
tion  in  the  engraving  department  by 
a  method  developed  by  Schroeder, 
details  of  which  are  still  confidential. 
Duplicates  are  made  from  the  .same 
master  wet  plate. 

After  etching,  the  flat  zinc  is  curved 
in  an  ordinary  electrotype  plate 
curver.  Meanwhile,  the  rest  of  the 
page  has  been  made  up  in  the  usual 
manner,  with  the  space  to  be  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  process  cut  filled  with 
base  material.  The  page  form  goes  to 
the  stereotyper.  Before  rolling,  the 
back  of  the  mat  is  backed  up  with 
1  16-in.  'felt  where  the  process  cut 
is  to  be  inserted,  insuring  an  even 
pressure  forcing  the  mat  to  each  edge 
and  corner  of  the  depressed  area. 
When  the  stereotype  form  is  cast  from 
this  mat,  it  therefore  has  a  similar  de- 
pre.ssion  exactly  the  thickness  of  the 
zinc  plate.  The  electrotype  tape  is 
applied  over  the  back  area  of  the 
plate,  which  then  is  fitted  snuggly  into 
the  stereotype  plate  before  it  goes  to 
the  shaver. 

Passing  through  the  shaver,  the  zinc 
plate  is  subjected  to  enough  pressure 
to  insure  a  tight  bond.  Again,  after 
the  plate  is  placed  on  the  press,  turn¬ 
ing  the  latter  over  a  few  times  slowly 
sets  it  positively  in  position. 

The  one-separation  method  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  color  plates  simplifies  the 
registration  problem  to  a  point  where 
only  minor  adjustments  are  necessary 
before  the  run  is  started. 

The  zinc  stands  up  under  the  heavy 
press  run  even  better  than  the  stereo¬ 
type  plates.  Webb  says.  A  break  in 


Harrisburg,  Pa.,  March  4 — Complete 
arrangements  for  the  1941  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Newspaper  Publishers’  Associa¬ 
tion’s  Annual  Mechanical  Conference 
were  announced  today  by  George  C. 
Stevens,  mechanical  superintendent  of 
the  Scranton  Times,  following  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  P.NP.A.  Mechanical  Com¬ 
mittee,  of  which  he  is  chairman. 

This  year’s  Conference  will  be  held 
Monday  and  Tuesday,  March  31-April 
1,  in  Allentown.  Headquarters  will  be 
the  Americus  Hotel,  although  several 
sessions  will  be  in  the  conference  room 
of  the  Allentown  Call-Chronicle 
Newspapers. 

Much  of  the  meeting  time  will  be 
spent  in  round  table  discussions  of 
questions  and  problems  sent  to  the 
Mechanical  Committee  by  mechanical 
executives  from  all  parts  of  the  state 
and  from  all  sizes  of  newspaper  plants. 

Keynote  Speakers 

Each  of  the  three  sessions  will  be 
keynoted  by  one  or  two  speakers  who 
are  authorities  in  their  fields.  Follow¬ 
ing  short  addresses,  they,  with  other 
technical  men  who  have  been  invited, 
will  answer  questions  proposed  to 
them  from  the  floor. 

An  opportunity  for  delegates  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  modem  printing  machinery 
at  the  Call-Chronicle  will  be  afforded 
in  a  tour  of  the  newspaper  plant  on 
Monday  afternoon.  This  inspection  trip 
will  be  guided  by  Harry  W.  Sherman, 
mechanical  superintendent. 

A  luncheon  on  Tuesday  will  present 
Douglas  C.  McMurtrie,  Ludlow  Typo- 
graph  Company,  who  will  speak  on 
“Newspaper  Typography  Effective  to 
Meet  Modern  Needs.”  William  K, 
Ulerich,  associate  publisher.  Centre 
Daily  Times,  State  College,  will  pre¬ 
side. 

Much  of  the  discussion  at  the  Tues¬ 
day  morning  photo-engraving  session 
will  be  based  on  the  results  obtained 
in  a  “Cut  Making  Contest”  being 
directed  by  Robert  R.  Eyerly,  Blooms¬ 
bury  Morning  Press.  Elach  newspaper 
photo-engraving  plant  in  the  state  will 
be  asked  to  make  an  engraving  from 
the  same  picture  copy.  The  engraving 
along  with  a  print  as  reproduced  in 
the  newspaper  will  be  submitted  with 
a  description  of  the  methods  used.  A 
board  of  judges  will  select  the  win¬ 
ners  and  the  descriptions  of  their 
methods  will  be  read. 

Speakers  at  Sessions 

Speakers  announced  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  are  as  follows: 

Press  and  stereotyping  session,  Mon¬ 
day  evening.  Ball  Room,  Americus 
Hotel.  Presiding,  S.  D.  Evans.  Leb¬ 
anon  News-Times;  address,  “Type 
Metals  for  Stereotyping,”  Grant  F. 
Wilber,  Imperial  Type  Meteal  Com¬ 
pany;  address,  C.  A.  Babbitt,  Os- 
trander-Seymour  Company;  report  on 
reclaiming  of  metal,  C.  B.  Lartz,  busi¬ 
ness  mimager,  Sharon  Herald. 

Photography  and  photo-engraving 
session,  Tuesday  morning,  Conference 
Room,  Call -Chronicle  Newspapers. 


Presiding,  Robert  R.  Eyerly,  Blooms- 
burg  Morning  Press;  address,  repre¬ 
sentative  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company 
address.  “Photo-Engraving  Methods  in 
General  Use,”  Maurice  A.  Hagan, 
photo-engraving  superintendent,  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Inquirer;  report  on  “Photo 
Copy  For  Newspictures,”  Lamont 
Hartman,  Allentown  Call-Chronicle. 

Composing  room  session,  Tuesday 
afternoon.  Conference  Room,  Call- 
Chronicle  Newspapers.  Presiding. 
Joseph  B.  Breslin,  mechanical  super¬ 
intendent,  Bethlehem  Globe-Times 
address,  Amos  G.  Hoffman,  Intertype 
Corporation;  report  on  fluorescent 
lighting  survey,  George  T.  Wegemer, 
mechanical  superintendent,  St.  Marys 
Daily  Press;  report  on  composing  room 
arrangement,  William  K.  Ulerich. 
Centre  Daily  Times,  State  College;  ad¬ 
dress,  “Flow  of  Copy  Through  Com¬ 
posing  Room,”  Harry  Sherman,  Allen¬ 
town. 

Manufacturers’  exhibits  have  been 
arranged  on  the  meezzanine  floor  of 
the  Americus  Hotel  which  is  adjacent 
to  the  meeting  room  and  ample  time 
will  be  given  delegates  to  inspect 
equipment. 

Members  of  the  P.N.P.A.  Mechanical 
Committee  are;  George  C.  Stevens, 
Scranton  Times,  chairman;  Robert  R. 
Eyerly,  Bloomsburg  Morning  Press 
vice-chairman;  Howard  J.  Lamade. 
Grit,  Williamsport;  Harl  A.  Hoffman, 
Shenandoah  Evening  Herald;  D.  Philip 
Young,  York  Dispatch;  M.  L.  Detwiler. 
Lancaster  Newspapers,  Inc.,  N.  DeWitt 
Ray,  Indiana  Evening  Gazette;  Edward 
Gase,  Valley  Daily  News,  Tarentum; 
M.  T.  Alderman,  Sharon  Herald;  Don 
Miller,  Allentown  Morning  Call— Eve¬ 
ning  Chronicle;  Maurice  A.  Hagan, 
Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

"Tanks”  Save  Steps 
In  Composing  Room 

L.  A.  Times  Stores  Sunday 
Edition  Galleys  Until 

Needed  for  Makeup 

The  composing  room  make-up  job 
on  the  Sunday  paper  has  been  ma¬ 
terially  simplified  by  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  through  ffie  expedient  of 
mounting  three  of  the  “tanks”  in  which 
Sunday  galleys  are  stored,  on  wheels. 

When  the  Sunday  drama  section  is 
being  made  up,  for  instance,  the  tank 
containing  all  the  drama  galleys  is 
wheeled  over  to  the  make-up  turtles, 
and  all  the  type  is  immediately  at 
hand,  saving  many  trips  back  and 
forth  to  carry  galleys  by  hand  as  they 
are  needed.  During  the  remainder  of 
the  week  the  tanks  are  stationed  at 
the  correction  bank,  where  the  gal¬ 
leys  are  “filed”  on  numbered  shelves  as 
rapidly  as  corrections  are  made. 

Each  tank  has  87  shelves,  slanting 
slightly  to  the  left,  in  three  columns  o' 
29  each.  Two  are  narrow  for  single 
column  galleys,  and  one  wider  for 
odd-measure  material.  Before  the 
final  proof  is  taken  a  slug  bearing  the 
number  of  the  shelf  into  which  the 
galley  is  to  go  is  placed  at  the  top. 
so  that  the  type  can  be  instantly 
located  when  required. 

The  wheels  are  rubber  tired,  about 
6  inches  in  diameter,  and  mounted  in 
pivots  so  they  turn  readily.  Likewise, 
the  wheels  on  all  of  the  turtles  have 
been  rubber-tired,  making  them  easier 
to  handle,  easier  on  the  floor,  and  re¬ 
ducing  noise. 

Robert  Barnhart,  of  the  Times  cor¬ 
rection  bank,  is  credited  with  the  id« 
of  putting  wheels  on  the  tanks,  which 
have  been  in  use  for  several  months. 
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echnique  of  Using  Periumed  Ink 
bid  by  Tulsa  Tribune  Foreman 

Daily  Has  Run  Six  Perfumed  Adver+isemenfs  for 
Local  Store  with  Excellent  Sales  Results 
By  EDDIE  GAUGHAN 

Pressroom  Foroman,  Tulsa  Tribune 


F(Alowing  is  the  text  of  an  address 
made  by  Mr.  Gaughan  to  members  of 
the  Southern  Newspaper  Mechanical, 
Conference,  Western  Division,  in  Ft. 
Worth  in  February. 
my  subject  is  perfumed  inks,  but 
before  we  go  into  the  mechanics  of 
diis  discussion  I  think  it  well  first  to 
analyze  it  from  an  advertising  stand¬ 
point.  The  Tulsa  Tribune  was  the 
third  paper  in  the  United  States  to 
nin  a  perfumed  ad.  The  first  ad  ran 
M  Sunday,  Dec.  17,  1939,  and  since 
diat  time  we  have  published  six  of 
them.  If  you  assume  that  a  well- 
balanced  black  and  white  ad  will  draw 
69<7c  attention  from  the  readers,  the 
adding  of  one  color  to  that  same  ad 
will  increase  it  to  84%.  However, 
when  perfume  is  added  to  that  color, 
it  will  add  an  additional  15%,  making 
the  perfumed  ad  about  99%,  which  is 
as  nearly  perfect  from  the  standpoint 
of  attention  value  as  can  be  obtained. 
"Can’t  Perfume  Radio  Waves” 

Now  we  have  combined  the  sense 
of  smell  with  the  sense  of  sight,  giving 
the  reader  a  good  smell  of  the  product 
which  he  or  she  is  going  to  purchase. 
There  is  another  good  point  to  this 
form  of  advertising  and  that  is  this: 
Brother,  you  can’t  put  this  scent  of 
perfume  over  a  bunch  of  radio  waves. 
When  you  have  attention,  you  create 
interest;  interest  creates  desire  and 
desire  brings  action,  therefore,  a  sale 
is  made.  J.  R.  York,  local  advertising 
manager  and  myself  were  called  to  the 
office  of  The  Brown  Dimkin  Dry  Goods 
Company  to  go  over  the  details  of 
nmning  our  first  perfumed  ad.  In  the 
course  of  the  conversation,  we  were 
told  that  this  firm  had  ordered  an  ad¬ 
ditional  $500  worth  of  perfume  above 
their  normal  stock,  solely  on  their 
belief  in  the  strength  of  this  perfumed 
ad. 

We  published  this  ad  in  our  Sunday 
edition,  and  on  Monday  about  3:30 
pm.  I  called  the  store  and  made  an 
inquiry  concerning  the  results.  At 
that  time,  they  were  completely  sold 
out  and  had  telegraphed  for  more 
merchandise. 

This  first  successful  experiment  was 
so  phenomenal  from  a  cash  register- 
lesult  basis  that  the  store  has  repeated 
5ve  times  and  it  is  still  clicking.  The 
msults  of  these  perfumed  advertise¬ 
ments  have  proven  that  they  do  get 
attention,  they  do  create  a  desire, 
and  they  sell  perfume. 

Advertiser  Supplies  Perfume 
Now,  in  regard  to  the  information 
about  printing  a  perfumed  ad.  First, 
the  advertiser  will  supply  you  with 
the  perfume  which  in  turn  is  supplied 
bim  by  the  manufacturer  at  no  extra 
rost.  The  amount  of  perfume  can  be 
(ietermined  by  each  of  you  by  esti- 
®tting  the  amount  of  color  ink  needed 
lor  the  particular  ad  for  your  indi- 
ndual  press  run. 

The  manufacturer  will  send  you  the 
perfume  which  is  incorporated  with 
essential  oil.  The  oil  is  a  vehicle 
^'ecessary  to  mix  the  perfume  with 
■Jie  ink.  It  is  not  straight  perfume, 
is  essential  oils  mixed  with  the 
Essence  of  Perfume.” 

Second,  the  big  trick  is  how  to  use 
4  and  the  amount  of  perfume  to  add 


ready  the  same  as  you  would  for  any 
color  ad  run,  and  when  you  get  your 
color  plates  on  the  press,  have  the 
pressman  put  a  little  ink  of  the  color 
he  is  going  to  run  and  by  hand,  ratchet 
the  fountain  and  set  the  flow  of  ink  as 
accurately  as  possible.  We  used  4 
ounces  of  perfume  to  each  pound  of 
colored  ink.  In  other  words,  for  our 
63,000  run  we  used  12  pounds  of  col¬ 
ored  ink  and  48  oimces  of  perfume, 
or  3  pounds,  which  is  the  same  as  3 
pints.  We  found  that  4  ounces  of  per¬ 
fume  to  each  pound  of  colored  ink 
struck  a  happy  medium,  but  a  press¬ 
man  has  to  use  his  own  judgment  and 
his  own  nose  in  determining  the  pro¬ 
portions  of  perfume  and  ink. 

Used  Solid  Colors 

Right  here,  let  me  make  this  point 
clear  because  it  is  important.  On 
your  original  art,  be  sure  you  allow 
enough  solid  surface  for  the  perfumed 
ink.  Halftone  dots  tend  to  lessen  the 
scent,  as  surface  is  broken  up  too 
much.  See  that  the  perfumed  surface 
is  carried  solid. 

Don’t  mix  the  ink  and  perfume  in 
the  same  container,  because  by  the 
time  you  get  it  into  the  press  it  will 
lose  its  strength.  Wait  until  you  have 
your  starter  and  I  suggest  mixing  5 
pounds  of  ink  and  20  ounces  of  per¬ 
fume,  which  is  iy4  pounds  of  perfxune. 
Then  you  can  add  the  rest  for  each 
separate  run  as  you  go  along.  Weigh 
your  ink  accurately,  weigh  yovu-  con¬ 
tainer  first,  then  weigh  the  right 
amount  of  ink  that  you  are  going  to 
start  with.  You  can  buy  a  glass 
measuring  cup  in  the  dime  store  with 
the  ounces  marked  on  it  and  use  that 
for  the  perfume.  Have  the  pressman 
put  the  ink  into  the  foimtain  first, 
then  add  the  perfume  and  with  the 
ink  knife  mix  it  thoroughly,  then  start 
the  press  down  the  road. 

I  don’t  mind  telling  you,  your  plant 
will  smell  of  perfume  for  a  week,  and 


I  want  to  suggest  that  each  press¬ 
man  tell  his  wife  the  story  the  day 
before.  After  all,  any  pressman  who 
can  nm  a  good  color  ad  can  run  a 
perfumed  ad. 

The  lesson  I  got  from  this  experi¬ 
ence  is  this.  Publishing  a  newspaper 
is  a  business,  not  a  “game,”  as  it  is 
so  often  misnamed.  It  is  a  serioris, 
many-sided  business;  it  is  a  scientific 
business  of  news  gathering,  reporting 
and  interpreting;  a  business  of  selling 
and  transmitting  sales  messages  and 
then  of  manufacturing  and  distribut¬ 
ing  a  finished  product,  and  all  of  this 
must  be  done  on  a  schedule  as  pre¬ 
cise  as  a  railroad  timetable.  The  day 
of  a  press  room  foreman  staying  in 
his  hole  doing  the  routine  mechanical 
things  of  last  year  is  past.  The  ideas 
we  can  create  or  the  execution  of 
another  department  head’s  ideas  will 
make  business  for  the  paper.  More 
business  means  more  and  better  press¬ 
men.  The  road  is  smoother  for  the 
press  room  foreman  who  works  with 
the  other  department  heads,  particu¬ 
larly  the  advertising  department.  This 
is  best  explained  by  my  own  phrase: 
“The  business  has  to  come  in  the 
front  door  before  we  mechanics  can 
put  it  out  the  back  door.” 


Discussion  that  followed  the  address 
delivered  by  Mr.  Gaughan  follows: 

Question  by  Mr.  R.  J.  Richardson  of 
the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal:  “In 
this  perfume  do  you  use  alcohol  or 
oil  base?” 

Answer  by  Mr.  Gaughan:  “We  use 
an  oil  base.” 

Comment  by  Mr.  F.  S.  Beneke, 
pressroom  foreman  of  the  Fort  Worth 
Star-Telegram:  “I  find  that  a  man 
using  an  over-shot  fountain  will  have 
more  trouble  running  a  perfumed  ad 
than  the  man  using  the  ordinary 
fountain.” 

Comment  by  Mr.  E.  V.  Drozda, 
pressroom  foreman  of  the  Hoxiston 
Chronicle:  “I  got  a  glimpse  of  the 
copy  we  were  to  run,  and  from  that 
gauged  about  30%  coverage  of  the 
perfumed  oil  and  had  the  pressman 
mix  it  accordingly.” 

Comment  by  Mr.  Martin  Josch, 
assistant  pressroom  foreman  of  the 
Dallas  News:  “If  the  ink  gets  too  thin, 
it  can  be  thickened  by  the  use  of 
powdered  magnesia.” 

Comment  by  Mr.  Fred  C.  Hudson, 
director.  Newspaper  Engineering  De¬ 


partment,  Pressmen’s  Home,  Tennes¬ 
see:  “Where  you  are  running  three 
colors  in  a  perfumed  ad  and  the 
solid  surface  or  area  of  one  color  is 
not  sufficient  to  carry  the  desired 
amount  of  scent,  it  is  possible  to  use 
the  perfume  in  more  than  one  color.” 

Joins  (oast  Daily 

Stansfield  Is  Berkeley 

Gazeffe  Superintendent 

Louis  Stansfield,  for  the  past  eight 
years  Coast  representative  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Printing  Pressman’s  Union, 
has  been  named 
plant  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the 
Berkeley  (Cal.) 
Daily  Gazette. 

Mr.  Stansfield 
will  supervise  all 
mechanical  pro¬ 
duction,  act  as 
general  plant 
overseer  and  cis 
purchasing  agent 
for  the  mechan¬ 
ical  departments 
of  the  Daily  Ga¬ 
zette,  George 

Dunscomb,  publisher,  announced. 

Mr.  Stansfield  began  newspaper 
work  as  a  pressman  with  the  Regina 
(Sask.)  Leader  in  1910  and  went  from 
there  to  the  Portland  Oregon  Journal 
in  1923. 

A  son,  Alex  C.  Stansfield,  is  now  an 
Oregon  Journal  pressman. 


Louis  Stansfield 


Turner  Recovering 

Atlanta  Constitution  Foreman 

Injured  in  Auto  Crash 

W.  M.  (Bill)  Turner,  77,  veteran 
pressroom  foreman  of  the  Atlanta 
Constitution,  is  recovering  in  a  local 
hospital  from  shock  and  head  injuries 
received  Feb.  11,  when  an  automobile 
in  which  he  was  riding  home  from 
work  in  early  morning  crashed  into 
the  rear  of  a  parked  fire  engine. 

A  splinter  from  a  projecting  ladder 
pierced  Turner’s  cheek,  and  he  was 
cut  about  the  face  and  hands  by  flying 
glass. 

J.  T.  Shaddix,  pressman,  riding  with 
Turner,  received  a  bruised  knee  and 
also  is  recovering. 

Turner  has  been  connected  with  the 
Constitution  62  years. 


Big  Chief  (and  Little  Chief  too)  SClVC  heap  wampum  for  pale-face 

Equipped  with  a  Quick-Heat  muffler  and  employing 
a  new  method  of  insulation  and  construction,  the 

BIG  CHIEF  REMELTER 

(and  the  Little  Chief  tool 

reduces  the  time  of  remelting  and  the  cost  of  fuel  used, 
by  from  30 7o  to  50%  below  that  required  by  most  of  the 
type-metal  remelting  furnaces 
now  in  use.  Designed  for  heat¬ 
ing  by  gas,  (natural  and  manufactured),  i  dependable  a, 

by  electricity  and  by  cool  With  auto-stoker.  )  >  „u,h 


For  medium  sized  plants  we  recommend  the  Little  Chief 
Remelter.  Can  be  operated  in  the  Composing-room  without 
discomfort.  So  constructed  that  there  is  no  chance  of  lead  fumes  escap¬ 
ing  while  the  Remelter  is  in  operation  (See  illustration) 

Write  for  details.  State  your  metal  turnover. 


United  American 

200  Diamond  St..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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2246  W.  Hubbard  St.,  Chicago,  Bl. 
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poundage  of  paper,  and  therefore  so  from  being  crowded  into  types  of  lim-  of  following  their  own  prejudices  ot 

much  money  can  be  saved  each  year,  ited  size  ranges  to  the  great  disadvan-  opinions,  the  ballots  of  readers  would 

I  suggest  that  with  the  present  com-  tage  of  the  publisher  who  should  want  I  believe,  be  overwhelmingly  in  favor 

i©  SOVS  petition  for  the  attention  of  readers,  to  sell  display  advertising  set  in  larger  of  pictures.  Such  preference  should 

^  you  would  be  a  lot  better  off  and  save  type  sizes  that  will  attract  people’s  of  course,  be  controlling.  The  picture 

continued  from  page  40  three  times  as  much  by  dropping  a  attention — and  incidentally — and  per-  or  illustration  policy  of  a  newspaper 

— — — whole  column  off  the  width  of  the  haps  selfishly — take  up  more  linage  in  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  attrac- 

the  opportunity  to  use  paper.  You  might  just  as  well  do  this  the  billing.  tiveness  and  reader  interest  of  that 

I  sense  in  the  emphasis  if  you  want  to  save  paper.  It  is  the  We  thus  need  display  first.  And  paper. 

You  can  make  it  three  logical  way  to  do  it.  But  leave  what  next  we  need  the  rest  of  the  advertis-  The  front  page — or  any  page  for 


you  also  have  the  opportunity  to  use  paper.  You  might  just  as  well  do  this  the  billing.  tiveness  and  reader  interest  of  that 

some  common  sense  in  the  emphasis  if  you  want  to  save  paper.  It  is  the  We  thus  need  display  first.  And  paper. 

on  that  head.  You  can  make  it  three  logical  way  to  do  it.  But  leave  what  next  we  need  the  rest  of  the  advertis-  The  front  page — or  any  page  for 

columns  some  days  and  four  columns  remains  of  the  paper  in  such  form  that  ing  story  told  clearly  in  type  that  can  that  matter — ^profits  by  variety  of 

other  days.  You  can  thus  reflect  in  readers  can  read  it  comfortably.  Time  be  read  with  ease.  We  need  captions  make-up.  One  of  the  papers  that  im- 

some  degree  the  significance  or  insig-  and  again  I  look  at  a  paper  sideways  and  prices  closely  related  to  illustra-  pressed  vis  best  sent  in  three  issues, 

nificance  of  that  day’s  news.  and  can’t  see  where  the  colvimn  breaks  tions  of  merchandise,  so  that  people  each  one  of  which  was  entirely  differ- 

Advocates  Adequate  Leading  come.  It  looks  like  one  great  Sahara  shall  not  become  confused  as  to  ent  in  make-up  and  slotting  of  pic- 

j  .  f  f  f  f  fream  Dcsert  of  gray  area  across  the  page,  whether  a  description  and  price  relates  tures,  from  each  other  issue.  That  is 

I  deplore  t  e  ac  a  ^  '  h  to  ^  ®  situation  which  cannot  to  one  product  or  another.  Finally,  good  practice,  because  we  look  at  a 

ers  are  ^  be  justified  by  any  saving  because  though  it  does  not  concern  typography  newspaper  and  carry  a  picture  of  h 

rerogime  ®  ^  .°  .  i,  h  v  what  the  publisher  needs  today  is  cir-  alone  may  I  say  this?  Do  not  be  com-  in  our  mind.  When  we  see  a  new 

pub  ^  associa  mii  w  o  a  e  reader  interest,  and  effective-  placent  when  a  merchant  sends  in  an  issue  we  want  to  have  definite  thou^ 

learned  to  use  upper  ^  ower  ness,  which  are  seriously  prejudiced  ad  which  offers  “full  lines  of  spring  unconscious  notice  that  it  is  not  some- 

streamers.  ®  ^  ’  by  such  a  practice.  merchandise  at  moderate  prices’’  and  thing  we  have  already  seen,  read,  and ! 

^t  them  m  e  mos  rea  a  ea  p^-  j£  must  cut  col-  is  content  to  run  that  ad  for  three  or  handled.  We  want  to  recognize  it 

TOt  whic  IS  a  ■  umn  rules  down  to  these  narrow  thirty  times,  because  this  kind  of  instantly  as  something  new,  something 

streamers  m  upperan  ’  widths,  do  what  some  intelligent  com-  an  ad  sells  little  merchandise  to  any-  we  have  not  seen  before.  A  different 


even  though  not  exceedingly  large,  are 

more  vivid  and  easier  to  read,  and  coniposition  a  few  points  at  each  end  If,  however,  the  same  ad  space  on  a  help  greatly  toward  that  recognition. 

ouestion  concerns  bodv  re-introduce  a  nornial  single  day  offered  “new  spring  coats.  Good  Fresswork  Essential 

type  There  are  lots  of  good  body  white  space  at  the  ends  of  remarkable  value,  at  $9.M’’  this  ad  newspapers  have  nm  certain 

l^s  available.  The  cominies  that  '"'v  ^  ^  ^  ^  merch^t  features  up  to  the  top  of  the  page  and 

rSke  keyboard  machines  both  of  subtracted  from  the  column  rule.  You  six  times  as  rnuch  m  the  way  of  sales  cut  down  the  width  of  their  masthead 
them,  offer  you  today  excellent  body  Pra®t‘“  Q^rte  properly.  as  toe  indefinite  ad  which  is  so  e^y  This  is  an  interesting  novelty.  Others 

faces  toe  design  of  which  has  been  where  the  tyjie  runs  out  to  to  handle  m  toe  composmg  room,  but  jj^^g  py£  boxes  in  toe  upper  ri^; 
carefully  studied  to  meet  the  require-  ^  “‘"j""  e^y  for  toe  reader  to  over-  hand  corner  to  give  a  digest  of  the 

ments  of  printing  on  fast  pressS  with  look  or  dismiss.  day’s  news  or  to  handle  late  spot 

cheap  ink  on  rather  low  grade  news-  if  ^  Variety  In  Makeup  news.  This  also  makes  an  interesting 


♦  ^  A  A  posing  rooms  have  done,  indent  the  body. 


(dy.  spotting  of  pictures  on  toe  page  will  ! 

If,  however,  the  same  ad  space  on  a  help  greatly  toward  that  recognition, 
ngle  day  offered  “new  spring  coats.  Good  Presswork  Essential 

imarkable  value,  at  $9.50  this  ad  Some  newspapers  have  nm  certain 


caremiiy  svuai^  vo  meev  uie  ^  instances  where  the  space  look  or  dismiss, 

ments  of  pnntmg  on  fast  pre^s  with  hgtween  toe  word  at  the  end  of  one  y^rJotv  In 

oVidkan  inlc  nn  rather  Inw  ^radp  npws^  ..  .  wariwry  in 


cheap  ink  on  rather  low  grade  news-  rC  ZZa  news.  This  also  makes  an  interesting 

print.  It  is  not  specially  important  Luc  and  toe  word  begmmng  toe  next  Typefaces  are  more  important  to  arrangement.  But  it  is  not  so  impor- 
from  toe  viewpoint  of  your  committee  display  advertising  than  elsewhere,  tant  what  you  do  as  it  is  to  keep  the 

of  judges  whidi  body  type  is  used,  between  the  words  in  each  line,  because  typefaces  have  individuality  picture  or  pattern  of  the  page  con- 


provided  it  is  simple  and  legible,  and 


Advertising  Typography 


and  cliaracter.  Stores  of  one  kind  stantly  changing,  so  that  your  readers 


is  used  properly.  It  should  be  of  a  Advertising  typography  is  a  really  should  use  typefaces  of  a  certain  char-  don’t  go  stale  on  you  and  think  to 
reasonable  size,  not  too  small,  and  important  thing  to  you.  It  is  tre-  acter,  while  other  advertisers  require  themselves  “I  am  sick  and  tired  of 
should  be  adequately  leaded.  mendously  important  to  every  news-  quite  different  faces  for  their  display  that,  I  have  been  looking  at  it  for 


should  be  adequately  leaded.  mendously  impo  _ 

Text  composition  which  is  miserable  paper  publisher.  heads.  You  say  to  me  that  you  cannot  months  and  years.”  A  lively,  con- 

in  appearance  and  uncomfortable  to  A  publisher  may  think  he  is  selling  possibly  keep  up  with  toe  procession  stantly  changing  make-up  will  effec- 

read,  can  often  be  converted  to  com-  white  space,  circulation  and  reader  of  new  typefaces  which  are  coming  tively  defeat  such  an  attitude  on  the 

fortable  and  easy  reading  by  toe  interest.  But  he  isn’t.  He  is  selling  out  all  toe  time.  But  let  me  say  to  part  of  readers, 
simple  process  of  adding  another  point  net  cash  returns  of  profits  to  adver-  you  equally  emphatically  that  type-  Very  few  publishers  so  far  as  I  can 
of  leading  between  lines.  That  is,  tisers.  The  only  money  the  paper  can  face  equipment  is  easy  to  keep  up  to  observe,  have  any  realization  of  tiie 

perhaps,  more  important  than  type  got  next  year  from  advertising  must  date  and  modem,  if  you  do  not  neglect  potential  importance  of  toe  botton 

choice.  ^nie  out  of  profits  to  its  advertisers  it  for  nine  years  on  end.  If  you  gen-  half  of  toe  first  page.  They  make  a 

Another  matter  that  interests  toe  increased  by  advertising.  So  toe  pub-  tlemen  will  take  75%  of  your  depreci-  great  effort  with  toe  top  half  of  th« 
judges  is  toe  spacing  between  words  lisher  is  vitally  concerned,  not  with  ation  reserve  on  a  typeface  equipment  first  page,  but  very  few  of  them  trj 
and  toe  spacing  out  of  columns.  I  how  many  inches  of  linage  is  sold,  but  once  properly  set  up,  and  spend  it  to  deal  effectively  with  toe  botton 
have  been  asked  how  body  typog-  with  how  effective  that  advertising  once  every  three  months  or  nine  half,  which  can  be  made  an  area  o; 
raphy  was  judged.  The  ratings  on  this  will  prove  in  influencing  readers  to  months — ^not  nine  years — for  new  real  interest  and  attraction  to  readers, 
are  based  to  a  large  extent  on  toe  go  down  town  and  buy  the  advertbed  typefaces,  you  can  keep  your  typeface  The  final  feature  of  presswork 
craftsmanship  of  composition.  You  goods  from  a  merchant.  As  a  result  equipment  always  in  shape,  and  you  should  be,  but  is  not,  toe  simplest  of 
can  take  an  excellent  body  type  and  of  these  purchases  toe  merchant  will  will  never  be  called  upon  to  invest  in  aji.  Very  few  newspapers  are  well 
do  a  good  job  with  it,  provided  toe  make  more  profit  and  tou,s  have  more  it  another  dollar  of  capital  expendi-  printed.  Good  presswork  should  be 
craftsmanship  is  good.  And  you  can  money  to  spend  on  next  month’s  or  ture.  easy  to  obtain  if  the  publisher  will 

take  this  same  body  type  and  set  it  next  year’s  advertising.  So,  toe  pub-  Variety  and  spontaneity  in  arrange-  just  get  a  bit  hard  boiled  and  demand 


A  lively,  con- 


you  can  make  toe  composition  look  pnysicai  presentation  of  any  advertis-  on  the  front  page  contribute  greatly  ink,  toe  right  distribution,  and  so 

badly  because  of  poor  craftsmanship,  ing  story.  Advertising  typograph  is  to  the  attractiveness  of  that  page,  forth  and  make  it  clear  that  nothing 

When  this  same  type-face  is  set  by  a  ^us  a  matter  of  far  more  than  passing  Some  publishers  are  reluctant  to  put  short  of  good  printing  will  be  accept- 


workmanlike  operator  on  the  key-  interest.  pictures  on  the  front  page.  In  this  able.  Improvement  in  toe  presswod 

board,  and  decently  and  properly  The  effectiveness  of  advertising  ty-  day  and  generation  I  would  consider  on  a  newspaper  will  do  a  great  dez 

•spaced  between  words,  it  becomes  far  pography  depends  on  a  good  many  such  a  policy  a  mistake.  If  they  would  to  heighten  toe  impression  of  genera 

more  effective.  factors.  I  cannot  discuss  all  of  these  take  a  vote  of  their  readers,  instead  quality. 

Column  Rule  Widths  }  '^Ll  mention  a  few.  In 


factors.  I  cannot  discuss  all  of  these  take  a  vote  of  their  readers,  instead  quality, 
now,  but  I  will  mention  a  few.  In 

the  first  place  an  advertisement  must  , _ — — - 


Here  is  another  thing  that  enters  ZZZZZZZZ" 
into  the  picture.  In  spacing  out  col-  :  _jjji  e  * j  ^  present^ 

umns,  eyeless  make-up  men  are  tt  i  1  ! 

prone  to  drop  12-point  slugs  between  n  e  cam°  ° 

-  u  i  1  iu  1  of  toe  same  size,  with  little  white 

paragraphs  to  make  toe  column  come  ..  i  „  i  i  j  ^ 

i  u  IX  f  xu  space,  when  looked  at  bv  the  reader 

out  even  at  the  bottom  of  the  page. 

-Tiu-  •  j  c  -x  1  u  j  1  mu  wno  reads  as  he  runs,  is  on  its  wav 

This  is  definitely  bad  make-up.  The  „kis„: _ /  x  -1  i  - 

whole  column  should  be  spaced  out  .  ^^ch 

uniformly,  and  not  too  eLnsively.  merchant  to 

But  at  this  point  the  editor  dictating  .  .i  Ju  x  *  u  ^  ^  ^ 

page  layout  must  also  help.  Com-  merchant  more  space, 

positors  can  do  much  but  there  is  a  Display  First 

limit  to  toe  number  of  rabbits  they  The  first  thing  a  display  advertise- 
can  pull  out  of  an  empty  hat.  ment  must  do  is  to  hang  out  its  flag 

The  matter  of  column  rule  is  almost  o’"  “shingle,”  the  indexing  mechanism 

more  impiortant  today  than  any  other  of  a  real  heading  that  will  interest 

feature  in  newspaper  production,  ex-  readers.  If  that  head  is  to  have  in¬ 
cepting  possibly  a  decent  type  size  and  dividuality  and  attractiveness,  it  must 
adequate  le::ding.  The  newspaper  Le  set  in  an  attractive  modern  type- 
profession  is  going  bad  in  many  in-  face,  set  in  upper  and  lower  case.  The 
stances  on  column  rule  widths.  A  of  the  ad  should  be  set  in  a  size 

superintendent  will  come  along  and  large  enough  to  be  read  comfortably 
figure  that,  by  reducing  the  column  Ly  the  prospect  whose  attention  was 
rule  first  to  four-point  and  then  a  L*"®!  arrested  by  tlie  head.  All  too 
little  later  three-point,  a  considerable  much  advertising  suffers  seriously 


Don't  miss  reading  the 
Classified  Section  this 
week  if  it's  equipment 
you  seek. 


E 
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PRINTING  PRESS 
k  BLANKETS  . 


TINGUE,  BROWN  &  CO. 

NEW  YORK 

CHICAGO  LOS  ANGELES 


Phofoeleetrie  Co/or-Register  Control 


One  or  more  Lintoypes,  many  of 
them  with  self-quadders  and  thermo- 
blo  mold  coolers,  have  been  installed 
by  the  Polish  Daily  News,  Detroit; 
Lawyers  Co-operative  ^blishing 
Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  National 
Home  Monthly.  Winnipeg;  Minneapolis 
(Kan.)  Messenger;  U.  S.  Novelty 
Comf)any,  Salt  Lake  City;  William  J. 
Atwill,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Fireside  Print¬ 
ing  and  Publishing  Company,  De¬ 
troit;  Transylvania  Ih'inting  Company, 
Lexington,  Ky.;  National  Carbon 
Coated  Paper  Company,  Sturgis, 
Mich.;  Hastings  (Mich.)  Banner;  An¬ 
niston  (Ala.)  Star;  Lebon  Press,  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn.;  Western  Printing  and 
Lithographing  Company,  Racine,  Wis.; 
Marinette  (Wis.)  Times-Union;  Joseph 
E.  Erwin,  Philadelphia;  Western  Print¬ 
ing  Company,  Inc.,  Seattle;  Eli  Page, 
Monroe,  La.;  Hampshire  (Ill.)  Regis¬ 
ter;  Salt  Lake  City  (Utaih)  Tribune 
and  the  Telegram;  Madrid  (Iowa) 
Register-News;  Electric  Printing 
Company,  Cleveland;  Bayonne  (N.  J.) 
Times;  Nassau  Daily  Review-Star, 
Rockville  Centre,  N.  Y.;  Faribaut 
(Minn.)  Daily  Ne^os;  Huxley  Lino, 
Inc.,  New  York;  Asheville  (N.  C.) 
Citizen  and  the  Times;  Daily  Freeman, 
Kingston,  N.  Y.;  Marmel  Printing 
Company,  Chicago;  The  Northeastern, 
Talequah,  Okla.;  Hastings  (Neb.) 
Daily  Tribune;  Industrial  Index,  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Ga.;  Girard  College,  Phila¬ 
delphia;  Command  and  General  Staff 
Press,  Ft.  Leavenworth,  Kan.;  Denver 
City  (Tex.)  Press;  U.  S.  Naval  Sta¬ 
tion,  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba. 


Pilot  motor 
thyratron*. 
D-c 


16  marks  par  cylinder  ravolution 
prlntad  with  first  impression 

/  n  indicating  eye" 

\  [•L.  Impulse  como. 

Circuits.  /  1  ‘Miximy  panel 


Revorsing 
pilot  motor,^ 


Phototube- 
Web  scanning 


Indrlve 
Shaft  „ 


impression 
roil  ^ 


Phototube 


Etched  copper  f 
cylinder  f 


Planeta; 


16  slits  in 
scanning  disc 

^ automatic  check  and  adjustment  at  each  gravure  color  unit,  this  new  photoelectric 
holds  the  Alonza  Spencer  system  assures  continuous  register.  It  detects  misregister  immediately,  and  automatic- 
on  of  SU-  ally  applies  correction.  Photoelectric  scanning  and  comparison  devices  at  each  color 

tendent  of  the  job  printing  de-  unit  keep  a  continuous  check  at  running  speed, 

lent  of  the  Mirror  Printing  Com- 

He  has  served  in  this  impor-  A  SECOND  installation  of  four-color  color  unit.  One  head  scans  the  mar- 

capacity  for  many  years.  He  is  register  control  will  be  made  on  an-  gin  of  the  web  on  which  register 

»  in  the  civic,  religious  and  fra-  cither  rotogravure  press  of  the  Phila-  marks  are  printed  at  the  time  the 
1  life  of  the  commimity  and  has  delphia  Inquirer  this  month.  The  first  first  color  impression  is  made;  the 
ion  of  friends  and  acquaintances,  installation,  made  more  than  a  year  other  scans  a  disk  attached  to  the 
N.  Slep,  president  and  general  has  cut  waste  expense  from  about  printing  cylinder. 

iger  of  the  Altoona  Mirror  filled  7%  to  approximately  3%,  resulting  in  As  the  press  revolves,  the  relative 
role  of  toastmaster.  Sp^ches,  an  estimated  saving  of  $15,000  per  position  of  the  web  and  printing 
ng  Mr.  Spencer  for  his  faithful  the  paper  states.  cylinder  are  compared  photoelectri- 

T  with  the  Mirror,  were  given  by  Developed  by  General  Electric,  this  cally  and  the  necessary  corrections 

les  F.  Skelly,  foreman  of  the  job  ^^ystem  of  control  automatically  main-  are  automatically  applied.  These  cor¬ 
ing  department;  Lee  R.  Stull,  Inins  register  of  four  colors  within  rections  are  accomplished  by  a  re- 
•intendent  of  the  Mirror’s  com-  permissible  tolerances  at  web  speeds  versible  pilot  motor  so  geared  to  the 
g  room;  A.  M.  Keown  of  Ailing  approximately  1,(X)0  feet  per  min-  cylinder-driving  mechanism  as  to  alter 
ry  Co.,  Harrisburg,  a  warm  friend  '^^e.  the  angular  displacement  of  the  cylin- 

r.  Spencer;  and  D.  N.  Slep.  "^he  control  system  employs  two  der  with  respect  to  the  preceding  im- 

photoelectric  scanning  heads  for  each  pression. 


Photo  Electric  Register  Control 
On  Four  Color  Press 
One  Op  Four  Or  More  Units  Shown 


Methankal  Chief 

March  4— LeRoy  Church, 


Ridder  Promoted 


Two  Join  IntoiivDG  akron, 

•  #wiii  iiiiwi  i||#w  recently  in  the  advertising  department. 

Intertype  Corpioration  has  an-  Akron  Beacon  Journal,  has  been 
nounced  the  addition  of  two  new  named  mechanical  superintendent. 

men  to  their  West  coast  sales  force.  - 

The  men,  Ross  A.  Sieh  and  W.  Vem 
Harris  are  both  experienced  printers. 

Mr.  from  Oklahoma, 

been  employed  in  California  since 

1934.  His  sales  territory  will  include  J  ■  W  ■  I 

part  of  Nevada  and  the  northern  part  MM  HI  ^1  H|H  I  I  II 

of  California.  Mr.  Harris  is  from  H  I  k  I  ■  ■  '■  I  ^M 

Nebraska.  His  territory  will  include  II  1^11 

the  state  of  Montana  and  several 
northern  Idaho.  Both  men 

will  make  their  headquarters  In-  ^HHHHPgHp^HHjHHH^^ 
tertype’s  San  Francisco  office. 


Named  Mechanical  Superinten¬ 
dent  of  St.  Paul  Dailies 

Eric  Ridder  has  been  appointed 
mechanical  superintendent  of  the  St. 
Paul  Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press  to 


William  Jenkins,  Sr.,  87,  one  of  the 
Idest  members  of  “Big  Six,”  the  New 
fork  local  of  the  ITU,  died  Feb.  17  at 
:is  home  in  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  after 
1  two-week  illness. 

The  New  York  World  employed  Mr. 
Jenkins  as  a  compositor  from  1875  to 
1928,  when  he  retired. 


^  The  World 
'hapel  in  1925  presented  him  with  a 
woll  in  tribute  to  his  50  years  of 
.■«rvice  on  the  World.  When  he  first 
went  to  the  World,  Manton  Marble 
was  editor,  preceding  Joseph  Pulitzer. 

His  father,  Richard  Jenkins,  and  a 
brother,  Henry,  also  worked  as  com¬ 
positors  for  the  World.  When  Rich¬ 
ard  Jenkins  died  in  1911  at  the  age  of 
W  the  three  flags  then  surmounting 


Installs  New  Duplex 


I  YOUR  I 
I  KEY  TO  I 

I  GREATER  j 
[  CUSTOMER  ’ 
SATISFACTION 


world  em-  succeed  Charles  J.  Hentschell,  who 
has  joined  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
;r  workmg  , mechanical  department. 

two  Mr.  Hentschell  has  been  in  the 

r^eivM  a  newspaper  business  for  25  years,  20 
years  of  which  were  spent  with  the  j 
ibership  m  Minneapolis  Tribune,  during  which  ■ 
IS,  a  mem-  attended  the  University  of ' 

11  to  attend  Minnesota  and  studied  electro  me- 
The  medal  chanical  engineering.  He  has  been 
usly.  PgnI  Dispatch-Pioneer 

P*"®**®  for  the  past  five  years, 
th  7  Mr.  Ridder,  after  attending  Harvard 

the  Jersey  Univei^sity,  began  newspaper  work  on 
nephew  of  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce. 

He  worked  in  the  mechanical  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce 
and  also  spent  some  time  at  the  Inter¬ 
type  Corporation  and  the  Powers 
been  ap-  Photo  Engraving  Plant  in  New  York, 
al  engineer  He  has  been  with  the  St.  Paul  pa- 

. . . . Machine  pers  during  the  last  year. 

Company  of  Philadelphia,  according 
'O  an  announcement  made  this  week  llAUf  Uaa  llnil 
’y  Frank  M.  Sherman,  the  company’s  IwC"  llWv  Ullll 
-oblicity  director.  Mr.  Costello  has  An  additional  heavy-duty  Hoe  press 
with  the  company  for  the  past  unit  has  been  installed  by  the  San 
*■0  years.  Diego  (Cal.)  Tribune-Sun  and  Union. 


More 


The  successful  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  of  today  are  those 
with  the  most  pictures.  ATF-Webendorfei 
Web  and  Sheet  Fed  Offset  Presses  with 
their  high  speed  and  quality  production 
take  care  of  the  mechanics  of  providing 
more  pictures  for  newspoper  readers  .  .  . 
simply  and  inexpensively.  Your  ATF  Sales¬ 
man  can  tell  you  how.  Ask  him! 


lostello  Promoted 


WRITE  FOR 
SAMPLES  AND  PRICES 


AmericanTypeFounders 


Offset  Division  ■  MT.  V.i-hNON  [;l:w  YOkK 


EDITOR  <S  PUBLISHEh 


Spot  News  Color  Pictures  Speedily 
Handled  in  Philadelphia  Plant 

Leon  Hoifsizer,  Production  Manager  of  Inquirer, 

Tells  of  Some  Color  Gravure  Feats 

By  JOSEPH  W.  DRAGONETTI 

FASTER  dramatization  of  spot  news  lowing  Sunday’s  edition  of  the  Picture 
events  in  color  gravtu-e  will  be  ac-  Parade.  The  picture  was  taken  at 
complished  in  the  near  future,  Leon  noon.  It  was  on  the  press  Tuesday, 
Holtsizer,  production  manager  of  the  Jan.  21,  at  10  p.m. 


Philadelphia  Inquirer,  declared  re- 


“Many  other  color  gravure  scoops  or 
firsts  have  been  accomplished  during 
the  past  year  on  close  production 
schedules,  equally  as  important  if  less 
spectacular.  These  include  the  re¬ 
cent  graduation  exercises  at  Annapolis. 

“When  monotone  gravure  was  first 
introduced  in  Sunday  newspapers,  lit- 


IPI  Prizes  Awarded 

Texas  Boys  Win  Top  Prizes 

In  Essay  Contest 

Two  boys  from  Texas  carried  off  top 
honors  in  the  Fifth  Annual  IPI  Essay 
Contest,  sponsored  in  co-operation 
with  the  National  Graphic  Arts  Edu- 
cation  Association,  it  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  Fred  J.  Hartman,  chair- 
man  of  the  Contest  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee. 

More  than  6,000  high  school  printini 
students  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
wrote  essays  for  the  contest  on  th* 
subject,  “Printing,  the  Safeguard  of 
Democracy.” 

First  place  winner  and  recipient  of 
a  $300  college  scholarship  is  Arnold 
Weatherford,  a  17-year-old  senior  at 
Technical  High  School,  Dallas.  Arn¬ 
old’s  knowledge  of  printing  comes  not 
only  from  his  printing  courses,  but 
through  his  father,  A.  A.  Weatherford 


...  ^  I  ^  only  irom  iiis  pruning  courses,  out 

introduce  m  Sunday  newspapers,  lit-  COKC  fOP  Children  through  his  father,  A.  A.  Weatherford 
tie  attention  was  paid  to  the  time  ele-  ^tove  Is  shown  '*52-page  ediHon"  of  «  who  operates  a  commercial  print  shop 
ment.  Pictures  were  chosen  for  birthday  cake  of  the  Northwest  Daily  Press  in  Dallas. 

beauty  alone  without  regard  for  their  Association  presented  to  52  children  in  the  Tom  Land,  18  years  old  and  a  senior 
spot-news  value.  To^y,  ‘pretty  pic-  Shriners’  Hospital  for  Crippled  Children  at  the  Masonic  Home  and  School 
tures  are  not  enough.  Rotogravure  at  Minneapolis.  The  huge  cake,  represent-  Fort  Worth  was  awarded  secoini 
supplements  must  present  pictures  ing  the  front  page  of  a  newspaper  with  His  nrize  is  a  trio  to  New  York 


place.  His  prize  is  a  trip  to  New  York 


which  tie  up  with  the  news  of  the  headlines  ’’set"  in  chocolate  frosting,  was  ^om  is  the  ranking  honor  student 
day.”  presented  to  the  Shriners  by  Roy  P.  Palmer 


^y-  ^  ^  ■'7  printing  at  the  Masonic  Home  School 

Editor  &  Publisher  learned  that  this  executive  secretary  of  the  asso-  ^  prinW  and  he  is  the  editor  af 

speed  in  production  was  accomplished  c'ef'o".  *hown  congratulating  Paul  ^erf.  ^  Student  Printinc  Club  nublicatinn 
n^nlv  Woueh  the  nrocurement  of  Minneapolis  baker  who  personally  made  the  Hi?  Prmtmg  Club  publiratioa 

noi  only  wougn  uie  procurement  oi  ,  .  .  l  i-j-,  candv  tvoe.  The  Masonic  Home  Printer.”  He  m- 

up  -  to  -  the  -  mmute  prroessing  and  made  at  the  22nd  annual  tends  to  follow  some  branch  of  the 

pressr^m  equipment,  but  a^  though  association  recently  in  graphic  arts  as  his  life  work, 

rareful  planni^  by  the  Production  h^inneapolis.  Jean  McLean,  14-year-old  ninth 


careful  planning  by  the  Production  ’ 

Department.  ’This  includes  arrange-  _ 

ments  of  working  schedules  so  that 

Photo  shows  a  view  of  Philadelphia  Inquirer  the  plant  can  always  be  geared  to  take  Sravure, 
rotogravure  presses.  care  of  unusual  news  breaks.  Parade, 


-  This  opinion  was  concurred  in  by  gravure.  Jansen  is  a  senior  at  Washinrtni, 

^Uy  m  an  mterview  with  Editor  &  c.  J.  Murray,  superintendent  of  the  ^  addition  two  monUily  magazines  Sch^T  RacL  WiT^ 

I^BLiSHER.  He  made  this  statement  Inquirer’s  rotogravure  plant,  who  has  produced  m  the  Inquirer  roto-  year’s  competition  he  was 

after  the  writer  made  a  tour  of  in-  done  considerable  research  in  the  gravure  plant  all  m  monotone  ^  .  third  nrize 

s^on  at  Ae  Inquirer  rotogravure  color  field.  He  has  been  with  the  In-  co^of  gravure.  An  average  w^Wy  Contest  who  selected 

plant,  one  of  the  most  m^em  and  quirer  for  the  past  three  years,  was  production  of  toIof  gravure  products  national  winners  were  Harrv  L 

^est  of  Its  kind  in  the  United  formerly  connect  with  th^  sales  de-  turned  out  in  the  Inquirer  rotogra^  Gage  ^^^-plSde^^^^^ 

partment  of  R.  Hoe  &  Company.  Plant  is  the  equivalent  of  more  than  inre  p^dgit  ot  toe  Me^ 

Expondlna  Roto  AefMflmt  6,500,000  eight-page  copies  w^kly.  *  r.  _ _ _ .  _ i 


h^inneapolis.  Jean  McLean,  14-year-old  ninth 

grader  at  the  Lincoln  Junior  High 
gravure,  and,  of  course.  Picture  School,  ^nta  Monica,  Cal  is  the  win- 
Parade,  also  in  monotone  and  four-  o 


The  winner  of  fourth  place,  Russel 


Expandlog  Roto  ActMtIo,  As  for  equipment,  the  Philadelphia  “T’is'~n^r^^on"‘fo“r  "th;"'^-  ^  Giegengack,  Public  Printer  oi 

A  pioneer  m  the  use  of  color  pic-  Inquirer  in  1937  installed  in  its  mod-  “  “  the  United  States;  Frank  McCaffrey, 

^  ^  rotogravure  pl^t,  15  high-spe^  rooi?^  pr^uce  280.M0  eight-page  president  of  the  Intematio^l  Asso- 


formerly  connected  with  the  sales  de¬ 
partment  of  R.  Hoe  &  Company. 

As  for  equipment,  the  Philadelphia 


quirer  has  been  continuously  expand-  Hoe  gravure  prmting  umts,  4  reels,  .  .  "  .  ,i  i 

inir  on.  .  •  J  ^  i  °  j  ui  copies  m  monotone  and  color  gravure 

Its  rotogravure  activities.  These  tensions  and  pasters,  and  1  double  .  ^  i;„- 

efforts  are  seen  in  the  finished  prod-  split  folder  and  necessary  accessories.  ,  .  , ,  *  ,  •  inoianno 


produce  280,000  eight-page  presiuem  oi  me  imernauoiwi  ^o- 
monotone  and  color  gravure  f^tio"  o* 

ra  frnm  ona  line  of  nresses  Inc.;  Walter  B.  Redly,  president  of  the 


ettorts  are  seen  in  the  finished  prod-  split  folder  and  necessary  accessories.  .  fnlHar  And  in  oni»  instance  UTA;  and  G.  Lynn  Sumner,  president 

ucts  familiar  to  more  than  a  million  It  is  the  largest  individual  rotogravure  ...  ,.  '  .  presses  usinc  two  Advertising  Club  of  New  York 

readers  every  Sunday-the  Picture  press  permitting  delivery  into  one 

Parade  and  Everybody’s  Weekly.  To  folder  of  the  product  of  all  Its  print-  S79nnn  net  oood  DAssian  llAiiAVAfl 

demonstrate  the  speed  with  which  the  ing  imits  totaling  64  standard  news-  P  landard  ei^ht  nave  sun-  nOnOrCQ 

Inouirer  ran  nrodnre  snot  ne«,e  oolo-  „  *  _ _ 1®  on*.  .oKioij  «>P»es  of  a  standard  eight-page  sup-  „  "  ,  ,  _ _ _ _ _  _ 


Inquirer  can  produce  spot  news  color  paper  page  supplements  (or  its  tabloid  ,  .  .  o  v.o.,- 

pictures,  Mr.  Holtsizer  cited  a  few  equivalent  of  128  pages)  with  or  with- 
notable  feats  in  that  field.  out  stapling,  as  desired. 

“Editors  and  readers  today  demand  This  press  can  be  further  operated  Ts.m.. 


spot  news  pictures  in  color,”  he  told  as  two  individual  presses,  delivering 
Editor  &  Publisher.  “Here  are  a  few  two  different  products  into  two  sep- 


plement  in  an  8-hour  shift.  Edward  J  Delaney,  editor  and  pub- 

lisher.  Fall  River  (Mass.)  Herald 
News,  was  a  speaker  at  the  testimonial 
llicl  Iho  TvnO  banquet  tendered  John  F.  Reagan  of 

JU  lllv  I  ypC  the  Herald  News  composing  room  stafi 

in  honor  of  his  25th  anniversary  as 
The  following  verses  by  Carl  Victor  secretary  of  the  Fall  River  Central 


exainples  of  the  manner  in  which  the  arate  folders  and  the  normal  running  The  following  verses  by  Carl  Victor  secretary  of  the  Fall  River  Central 

fcquirer  roto  plant  is  geared  to  do  the  speed  of  each  of  the  presses  when  appeared  recently  in  his  "By  Labor  Union  recently.  Also  at  the 

"At  A  nm  A  ,  17  pr^ses  is  37,000  ^  ^  head  table  were  Charles  E.  ^igny. 

At  4  pjn.,  baturday,  August  17,  eight-page  copies  per  hour  in  mono-  ®  president  and  treasurer,  and  Thomas 

mo,  dj^g  the  acceptance  speech  of  tone  or  four-color  printing.  My  varied  moods  are  oft  expressed  K.  Brindley,  city  editor,  both  of  the 

Wendell  L.  V^llkie  at  EJwood,  Ind.,  an  Registor  Control  Equipment  By  type  in  which  ’The  Press  is  dressed.  Herald  News,  and  James  Kerney  Ji- 


Wendell  L.  V^llkie  at  EJwood,  Ind.,  an  Registor  Control  Equipment  By  type  in  which  ’The  Press  is  dressed.  Herald  News,  and  James  Kerney  Jr 

*  /I  u  Earry  these  presses  is  incorporated  the  .  u  *4  i  UL  nrt  Trenton  (N.  J.)  Times  News^ 

first  General  Electric  Auton^tic  Regis-  VVheu  I  am  boastful,  like  smart-  papers,  and  Cornelius  E.  Reagan.  Her 
‘•nr,?  ?  1  Pi^idential  candidate.  Control  equipment,  an  added  fea-  ,_.  aid  News  police  and  court  reporter. 

±  to  insure  constant  color  register  ^ 

d^efoped  and  tiSirf  ovefto  the  ?oto^-’  ^  mech^cal  means  in  if  ostentatious  like  all  saps.  MOOrC  lO  OhlO 

STfor  ^  ^  John  I.  “Jack”  Moore,  Lincoln,  Neh 

ev£ider  et  ,  processmg  and  because  of  the  human  factor  through-  On  day.s  when  I  am  feeling  .smug,  salesman  for  the  Ludlow  Typograp 

‘‘The  Phil^finhia  Tnn.iir..-  Constant  production  in  a  24-hour  J’,,,  niiie-i>oint  on  a  ten-|K)int  slug.  Co.  for  the  past  five  ye^s,  has  bee 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  high-  involving  three  individual  work  promoted  from  the  Nebraska,  Io» 

^  gravure  presses  were  gbifts,  a  second  press  is  now  being  When  I’m  indignant  and  strong-  and  South  Dakota  territory  to  Oto 

fitted  with  the  contool  equipment  effective  March  3.  “Jack”  learned  tl 

I “The  Philadelphia  Inquirer,”  Mr.  headed  printing  trade  at  the  Lincoln  Sta 


tion  at  7:45  pjn.,  Monday,  August  19 — 


headed 


John  I.  “Jack”  Moore,  Lincoln,  Neb- 
salesman  for  the  Ludlow  Typograph 
Co.  for  the  past  five  years,  has  beer 
promoted  from  the  Nebraska,  low 
and  South  Dakota  territory  to  Ohio 
effective  March  3.  “Jack”  learned  the 
printing  trade  at  the  Lincoln  Star 


OTd  fo?  SuSS^iat^ire  pSctiOT  Holtsizer  said,  “was  one  of  the  firat  I’m  ten-point  hold  that’s  douhle-  starting  as  a  lad  of  13  He  was  at  ^ 
T,-  ...u  »  TOior  gravure  prMucuon.  gravure  printers  to  recognize  Star  for  a  total  of  15  years,  the  laS 

words,  the  elapsed  tune  wm  superiority  of  the  Dultgen  Method  leaded.  seven  as  head  machinist. 


iT”  f  4  the  superiority  of  the  Dultgen  Method  leaded, 

ovenf  ♦  ^  scene  of  the  ^f  processing  design  cylinder  etchings  j  *  j  i  •  t 

^ent  to  printed  papers  m  color-  and  has  used  it  generally  in  the  pro-  when  im  defrost^,  losing  face, 

duction  of  four-color  printing  since  its  ‘ ^et,  it  seems,  in  lower  case. 
Printed  Inauguration  Picture  adoption.”  .h.n  wr«,rfuHy  i  .n.i  mp,. 

“On  Monday,  Jan.  20,  1941,  the  Phil- 


A'ht^o  wrungfuUy  t  rave  and  ffrlpe. 


The  Inquirer  prints  regularly  each  *  **''*’*  iow«.  flvr-iioini  type. 


adelphia  Inquirer  again  established  a  week  three  individual  rotogravure  when  I’m  happy,  well-contented,  tne  oan  uiego  (L^ai.;  iriount:-^ 
record  when  a  color  picture  of  Pres-  products,  i.e.,  a  20-page  tabloid  novel  i>j_  friendlv  eieht-Doint  unindented  Union,  and  a  survey  is  being  madt 


New  Lighting 

Fluorescent  lighting  installation  has 
been  completed  in  the  composing  roon 
of  the  San  Diego  (Cal.)  Tribune-Su^' 


ident  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt’s  inau-  in  two  colors,  a  standard-page  weekly 


to  determine  whether  this  equipmen- 


guration  was  taken  at  Washington.  It  magazine  in  varying  page  products  Just  common  eight-point,  12  ems  wide,  shall  be  extended  to  other  depart- 
appeared  on  the  first  page  of  the  fol-  printed  in  monotone  and  four-color  In  that  type  dress  may  I  abide.  ments. 
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(lark  Superintendent 

Elgin  (III.)  Courier-News 
Foreman  Is  Promoted 

Alexander  Clark,  foreman  of  the 
Elgin  (Ill.)  Courier-News  composing 
room  since  lb20,  has  been  promoted 


Alexander  Clark  Ralph  Peterson 


to  superintendent  of  the  mechan¬ 
ical  departments  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  recent  death  of  his 
father,  Herbert  Clark,  mechanical 
superintendent  of  Elgin  newspapers 
since  1912,  it  has  been  announced  by 
R,  Eaton  Fedou,  publisher  of  the 
(^urier-News. 

Ralph  L.  Peterson  has  been  ap¬ 
point^  to  succeed  Mr.  Clark  as  fore¬ 
man  of  the  composing  room.  Mr. 
Clark  has  had  more  than  30  years  of 
experience  in  the  printing  and  pub¬ 
lishing  business.  He  joined  the  old 
Elgin  Courier  composing  room  in  1912 
and  was  promoted  to  foreman  in  1920. 
When  the  Courier  and  the  News 
merged  in  1926,  he  continued  in  this 
capacity  for  the  combined  newspapers. 
Mr.  Peterson  joined  the  Courier  im¬ 
mediately  following  the  World  War 
and  continued  with  the  Courier-News 
after  the  merger. 

Printing  Is  First 

Is  Largest  Chicago  Industry, 

John  Maher  Reports 

Chicago  is  the  center  of  the  printing 
world  with  printing  the  largest  indus¬ 
try  in  the  city,  according  to  John  J. 
Maher,  president  of  the  John  Maher 
Printing  Company,  who  was  elected 
president  of  the  Chicago  Graphic  Arts 
Federation  at  its  sixteenth  annual  din¬ 
ner  meeting  on  Monday  night,  Feb.  16. 

The  Chicago  printing  industry  is 
first  in  payrolls,  first  in  pay  check  per 
employee,  first  in  number  of  plants 
and  first  in  value  added  by  manufac¬ 
ture,  according  to  Mr.  Maher. 

Other  officers  elected  were:  Carl  E. 
Dunnagan,  Inland  Press,  Inc.,  first 
vice-president  :  Walter  H.  Nelson, 
Rand-McNally  &  Co.,  second  vice- 
president;  William  H.  King,  Stationers 
Manufacturing  Company,  treasurer. 


Intertypes  Added 

One  or  more  Intertypes  have  re¬ 
cently  been  ordered  by  the  following: 
Peoria  Jounial-Trauscript;  Valley 
News  Corp.,  Ltd.,  North  Hollywood, 
Cal.;  Herald  Printing  Co.,  Roanoke 
Rapids,  N.  C.;  Shetiandoah  (Iowa) 
Sentinel;  The  Gasoline  Retailer,  Inc., 
New  London,  Conn.;  Los  Angeles  Ex¬ 
aminer;  Albert  L.  Glassberg,  Phila¬ 
delphia;  The  Mercury  Press,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.;  John  C.  Meyer  &  Son,  Phil¬ 
adelphia;  American  Menu  Printers, 
Chicago;  Hope  (Ark.)  Journal-Tele¬ 
graph;  Melrose  (N.  M.)  News;  Granum 
&  Co..  Houston;  Bellows  Falls  (Vt.) 
Times;  Temple  City  (Cal.)  Times; 
Addressograph  -  Multigraph  Corp., 
Cleveland;  Baptist  Convention  Press, 
Albuquerque;  Adams  Press,  Inc.,  Lex¬ 
ington,  Mass.;  New  England  Typeset¬ 
ting  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.;  Boston  Her¬ 
ald-Traveler,  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Times; 
Titusville  (Pa.)  Herald;  Woonsocket 
(R.  I.)  Call;  Santa  Monica  (Cal.)  Out¬ 
look;  Herbick  &  Held  Printing  Co., 
Pittsburgh;  Michigan  Rotary  Printing 
Co.,  Detroit;  Everlast  Process  Printing 
Co.,  New  York;  York  Composition  Co., 
York,  Pa.;  John  W.  Gentry,  Jr.,  Phenix 
City,  Ala.;  W.  B.  Conkey  Co.,  Ham¬ 
mond,  Ind.;  Roto  Color,  Inc.;  Columbus 
(Ga.)  Ledger  &  Enquirer;  San  Diego 
(Cal.)  Union-Tribune;  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer;  Marshfield  (Mo.)  Mail;  Port¬ 
land  Oregonian;  Manchester  (N.  H.) 
Union-Leader ;  Decatur  (Ill.)  Herald- 
Review;  Fauquier  Democrat,  Warren- 
ton,  Va.;  Burbank  (Cal.)  Review;  De¬ 
troit  Free  Press;  U.  S.  Army  Print 
Shop,  Ft.  Monmouth,  Red  Bank,  N.  J.; 
U.S.S.  Rigel,  San  Diego,  Cal.;  U.S.S. 
Perry,  Mare  Island,  Cal.;  Clayton 
(Ga.)  Tribune:  News,  Tarentum.  Pa.; 
Ogden  (Utah)  Standard-Examiner. 

Foreman  a  Reporter 

A.E.F.  Veteran  Helped  Cover 
National  Guard  Camp 

Phoadelphia.  March  4 — The  Phila¬ 
delphia  Daily  News  did  something  out 
of  the  ordinary  recently  when  it  sent 
its  sports  editor,  Lanse  McCurley  and 
its  night  foreman  of  the  composing 
room,  Christian  J.  Hiltner,  to  cover  the 
day  by  day  activities  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  National  Guard  units  on  active 
Federal  duty  at  Indiantown  Gap,  Pa. 

“I  sent  McCurley  up  there,”  Lee 
Ellmaker,  publisher  of  the  News  told 
Editor  &  Publisher,  “because  he  was 
a  marine  in  the  last  war  and  talks  the 
soldiers’  language.  Hiltner,  another 
veteran  of  the  A.  E.  F.,  is  writing 
technical  features  on  the  encampment 
and  doing  a  good  job  at  his  first  as¬ 
signment  as  a  reporter.  Hiltner  knows 
military  science  inside  out  and  was 
decorated  eight  times  for  his  services 
in  the  last  war.” 


in  th,  u.  5.  A.)  Style  Ads 

^  Succeed  Only  When  Alluring 


•  It  is  the  province  of  deft 
wash  drawings  and  high¬ 
lighted  halftones  to  reproduce 
the  SPIRIT  of  fabric  and  of 
design  .  .  .  How  much  of  their 
lure  the  printed  page  will  re¬ 
tain  is  a  challenge  that  sensi¬ 
tive,  deep-molding  Certified 
Mats  are  continually  meeting 
with  pre-eminent  success. 


(^TIFIEO  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION,  9  Rockatellar  PUtsa,  D*pt.  P,  New  York,  N.Y. 


Officers  Elecfed 

At  the  latest  annual  meeting  of 
Canadian  Linotype,  Ltd.,  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  Toronto,  the  following- 
named  officers  were  re-elected: 
Joseph  T.  Mackey,  president;  Harry 
L.  Gage,  vice-president;  Harry  E. 
Reid,  vice-president;  George  A. 
Schwaninger,  treasurer,  and  Thomas  J. 
Mercer,  secretary  and  assistant  trea¬ 
surer.  Edward  A.  Reynolds  was 
elected  vice-president  and  assistant 
secretary  and  treasurer.  Directors  of 
the  company  are  Messrs.  Mackey, 
Gage,  Reid,  Reynolds  and  Mercer. 
Mr.  Reid  is  manager  of  the  company. 
Charles  H.  Orpwood  continues  as  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  manager,  and  J.  A.  K. 
MacLellan  as  accountant. 

Installs  Fluorescents 

The  New  York  Journal-American  is 
installing  fluorescent  lighting  in  its 
editorial  rooms  as  part  of  a  remodel¬ 
ling  process  of  the  department  started 
last  month.  Partitions  which  formerly 
separated  departments  from  the  city 
room  have  been  taken  down,  the 
locker  room  has  been  temporarily 
moved  from  the  sixth  to  the  fifth  floor 
and  the  ticker  rooms  have  been  moved 
to  a  spot  in  the  rear  of  the  floor. 
Better  ventilation  and  lighting  have 
resulted  from  the  moves,  and  the  edi¬ 
torial  floor  has  been  transformed  into 
one  vast  room. 

Sulzer  to  Baltimore 

Robert  Sulzer  is  a  new  represen¬ 
tative  for  International  Printing  Ink  in 
Baltimore  and  Washington.  He  will 
act  as  assistant  to  M.  A.  Flynn,  man¬ 
ager  of  IPI’s  Baltimore  branch.  Mr. 
Sulzer  was  formerly  with  IPI  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati. 


(oast  Meeting 

Southern  California  Group 
Will  Convene  April  26-27 

Annual  convention  of  the  Southern 
California  Mechnical  Conference  will 
be  held  in  the  Cabrillo  Hotel.  Los  An¬ 
geles,  April  26  and  27,  it  was  decided 
at  a  recent  committee  meeting  called 
by  Charles  H.  Ruhmland,  president. 
The  date  had  tentatively  been  set  for 
early  in  May,  but  was  moved  up  to 
avoid  conflict  with  other  events. 

In  the  meantime  a  sub-committee  is 
working  on  a  plan  for  a  universal 
mark-up  system,  which  will  be  re¬ 
ported  on  at  the  conference,  while  an¬ 
other  is  contacting  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  managers  in  the  Los  Angeles 
area,  and  advertising  managei-s  of  Los 
Angeles  stores,  to  arrange  their  co¬ 
operation  and  participation  in  the 
meeting,  Ruhmland  stated. 

Killed  in  (rash 

Robert  E.  McKee,  well-known  ma¬ 
chinist  with  the  Pacific  Coast  Agency 
of  the  Linotype  Company,  was  killed 
in  the  crash  of  a  large  Hudson  bomb¬ 
ing  plane  in  El  Paso,  Tex.,  recently. 
McKee,  who  was  co-pilot  of  the  new 
ship,  being  ferried  from  the  factory  in 
southern  California  to  the  East,  for 
the  flight  to  Britain,  was  popular  in 
print  shops  throughout  the  West,  in¬ 
cluding  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  having 
traveled  extensively  in  erecting  and 
servicing  Linotypes.  He  served  his  ap¬ 
prenticeship  with  the  Spokesman-Re¬ 
view  in  Spokane,  Wash.,  at  the  same 
time  he  was  training  to  be  an  aviator. 
He  became  an  excellent  pilot,  and  for 
the  last  several  years  had  his  own 
plane.  He  resigned  his  position  as 
machinist  last  November  to  become  a 
full-fledged  commercial  pilot. 


Mognib^d  Shows  ou  voats 
whicb  poniut  oscope  ol  stoom 
and  wtuch  oxpodito  drying. 
Thru  (hoM  portoratioas  moro 
gluo  is  oipoMd  to  iho  air  and  | 
iho  loU  drios  quicUy  and  sotsl 
ponnantoUy. 


IT  TCABS  EASaV  al  Iho  y 
I  belM  to  oar  tonftb  .... 
bko  postogo  siakp*  .  •  • 


loh  ^ 


lOiod 


MORE  IXEXIBU 

TnaksL  JhiA,  JoaL 


Wrapo  strip  ol  ordin¬ 
ary  ioH  oround  your 
Imgor.  It  will  crack 
ond  spring  out 
straight  again  wbon 
roloasod. 


Vontilotod  FoH  im  pli- 
oblo  os  bnon.  curvos 
eosily  without  crack¬ 
ing  and  stays  in 
ploco. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Cl*aninq  Foe*  of  Plat*.  Compressod 
air  is  used  to  blow  sawdust  irom  iac* 
of  plate  as  it  enters  the  arch. 


Double  Ceolinq.  Both  outside  and  in¬ 
side  of  plates  ore  cooled  through  inde¬ 
pendently  adjusted  water  supply. 


Drying  of  Plat*.  Compressed  air  is 
used  to  blow  water  from  plot*  after 
it  has  been  cooled. 


One-piece  Frame.  Main  from*  and 
arch  made  in  on*  rugged  casting,  in¬ 
suring  accurate  location  of  the  arch. 


Two  Shaving  Knives.  Both  roughing  and 
finishing  cuts  ore  used  in  the  shaving 
of  each  plot*. 


Shear  Pin  Protection.  Shear  pin  on 
shaving  knife  bar  easily  accessible. 


Accessibility  of  Adjustments.  All  the 
adjustments  are  reached  from  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  machine  and  are  covered  by 
easily  removable  guards. 


Direct  Connected  Motor  Drive.  Motor 
location  eliminates  danger  from  water 
splash.  No  belt  slip  and  no  chain  slap. 


Two  Revolutions.  Plates  may  be  shaved 
the  second  time  without  removal  irom 
arch.  This  is  very  advantageous  on 
open-ad  plates. 


For  Better  Printing  Plates 
and  Plenty  of  Them 

I’lif*  Vf'ood  Heavy-Duty  Auloshaver  is  flesigiieil  for  handling  stereotype  plates  on  a 
mass  production  basis.  Weighing  considerably  over  a  ton  more  than  the  Standard 
-\utoshaver,  this  heavy-duty  machine  will  stand  up  under  the  most  severe  service. 
Both  roughing  and  finishing  cuts  are  employetl  in  shaving  each  plate.  Another 
feature  is  that  platf‘s  can  he  shaved  a  second  time  without  removal  from  the  arch  .  .  . 
a  very  advantageous  procefhire  on  open-ad  plates.  Having  the  same  over-all  dimen¬ 
sions  as  the  Stamlard  Autoshaver,  this  heavy-duty  machine  can  he  installed  in  the 
same  location,  with  no  rearrangement  of  ster«‘otype  room  equipm<‘nt.  Write  for  folder. 

Wood  Newspaper  Machinery  Corporation 

Plainfield,  New  Jersey  •  New  York  Office:  501  Fifth  Avenue 


WOOD 


HEAVY-DUTY 

AUTOSHAVER 
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Barbers  as  Prospects  For 
Continuous  Schedules 


By  FRANK  FEHLMAN 

(No.  211  in  a  series) 

IN  OUR  home  town,  one  barber  shop 
had  a  pair  of  bath  tubs,  a  very  fancy 
shoe  shining  chair,  and  four  revolving 
barber  chairs.  In  this  shop  in  the 
early  nineties,  a  haircut  cost  25c — a 
tvrice-over  shave,  10c — a  shine,  5c — a 
shampoo,  25c  and  a  massage,  25c.  With 
any  of  these  services  you  also  had  the 
privilege  of  joining  in  on  any  local 
scandal  talk,  discussions  about  the 
weather,  politics,  the  coming  of  one- 
night-stand  shows,  or  the  revival  ser- 
\ices  that  were  to  start  the  following 
Sunday. 

In  those  days,  the  talkative  barber 
was  wanted  in  most  barber  shops.  The 
more  he  knew  about  local  happenings, 
trials  scheduled  at  the  county  court 
house,  railroad  news,  marriages, 
deaths,  who  was  going  with  whom,  the 
more  often  customers  waited  for  him. 
Small-town  Winchells  —  that’s  how 
they  might  have  been  labeled. 

But,  with  his  “line,”  he  had  to  be  a 
good  barber.  His  shears  and  razors 
were  sharp— always.  His  coat  was 
dean,  his  own  hair  was  well  trimmed, 
his  shoes  shined,  and  his  breath  free 
from  all  odors.  It  didn’t  take  the  aver¬ 
age  customer  very  long  to  make  up  his 
mind  about  the  quality  of  the  barber’s 
work. 

Barbers  Today 

TODAY  the  average  barber  charges 
50c  for  a  haircut  and  25c  for  a  shave. 
His  other  service  charges  are  about 
double  what  they  were  35  years  ago. 
Because  of  the  habit  of  most  men  to 
shave  themselves,  barbers  today  obtain 
most  of  their  revenue  from  haircutting, 
shampoo  work,  facial  massages  and 
hair  treatments. 

From  a  rather  careful  study  of  some 
30  dailies,  we  found  but  two  barber 
shop  advertisements. 

Are  barber  shops  prospects  for  a 
continuous  schedule  of  advertising? 
We  think  so,  and  if  we  were  assigned 
to  the  job  of  selling  one  good  shop, 
here  is  about  how  we  would  go  about 
getting  a  contract. 

Analyze  a  Few  Shops 
WITH  the  cooperation  of  other  sales¬ 
men,  their  wives  and  a  few  friends, 
we  would  first  locate  a  shop  where  one 
could  be  sure  of  getting  a  haircut  that 
suited  the  customer — not  the  barber. 

Time  and  again  we  have  told  barbers 
this: — “Please  see  how  little  hair  you 
can  cut — not  how  much.”  In  spite  of 
this  simple  instruction,  the  average 
barber  is  determined  to  do  a  job  of 
cutting  that  anyone  can  detect.  As  one 
barber  said,  “Say,  mister.  I  thought 
you  wanted  a  haircut.  If  I  do  as  you 
say,  you  w’on’t  look  as  though  you  had 
been  in  a  barber  shop.” 

A  normal  growth  of  hair  requires  a 
trim  about  every  two  weeks.  Here  is 
a  copy  theme  that  any  critical,  disillu¬ 
sioned  customer  would  w'elcome.  Head¬ 
lines  such  as  these  would  get  an  in¬ 
stant  reading,  and  a  response  within  a 
few  weeks.  Headlines  that  might  be 
used  are: 

Hair  triiiiine*!  just  a  little.” 

H.iir  trimmed  so  you  can’t  notice  it.” 

Hair  trimmed — not  all  cut.” 

Want  just  a  hair  trim?” 

We  trim  your  hair — that's  all.” 

Now — hair  trimmed,  as  you  want  it.” 

Dozens  of  other  headlines  can  be 
written  about  trimming — not  whack¬ 
ing  and  cutting  until  you  look  like  a 
country  bumpkin. 

Ask  you''  friends  to  give  you  the 


names  of  their  favorite  shops — their 
favorite  barbers.  After  you  have  lo¬ 
cated  a  good  shop,  try  two  or  three 
different  barbers.  Tell  them  frankly 
that  you  are  trying  to  locate  the  best 
shop  in  town.  Watch  them  go  to  work! 

Special  Services 
ALMOST  every  barber  shop  has  a 
folding  chair  that  is  placed  on  the 
arms  of  the  regular  chairs.  This  small 
chair  is  for  children.  Some  shops  have 
special  chairs,  made  like  rocking 
horses,  airplanes,  etc.  Youngsters 
around  four  to  seven  are  restless,  and 
some  of  them  are  easily  frightened 
when  the  barber  adjusts  a  white  cloth, 
and  advances  with  a  pair  of  shears, 
clippers  and  a  comb. 

Special  copy  for  mothers,  telling 
them  about  the  equipment  used  when 
children  come  to  the  shop  will  get  a 
quick  response  from  mothers. 

Not  all  barbers  like  to  cut  children’s 
hair — so  it’s  important  that  some  one 
barber  be  assigned  to  the  doting  moth¬ 
ers  and  their  babies  when  they  arrive. 

Almost  any  barber  shop  could  build 
enough  children’s  business  to  justify  a 
small-space,  continuous  advertising 
campaign — say  two  inches  three  times 
a  week  on  the  women’s  pages,  either 
the  society  page  or  the  homemaker’s 
page. 

Another  service  that  could  be  ad¬ 
vertised  is  this.  On  the  sports  pages, 
offer  to  give  any  high  school  or  college 
man  the  haircut  that  is  popular  at  cer¬ 
tain  colleges.  The  crew  haircut  is  a 
staple  haircut  with  thousands  of 
youngsters. 

During  the  past  few  years,  barbers 
have  caught  on  to  at  least  a  dozen 
different  kinds  of  shampoos.  Granting 
that  none  of  them  can  grow  hair,  or 
even  save  hair,  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  men  past  30  are  prospects  for  treat¬ 
ments  and  shampoos. 

We  know  of  one  hair  specialist  in  an 
eastern  city  who  has  netted  over  $10,- 
000  each  year,  since  1935.  His  formula 
is  simple.  Three  times  a  week  he  tells 
men  that  he  will  be  glad  to  make  a 
careful  examination  of  their  scalps  and 
their  hair.  About  seven  out  of  every 
ten  men  buy  treatments  from  him.  He 
promises  nothing,  but  agrees  to  do  the 
best  he  can.  Any  barber,  anywhere, 
can  do  the  work  he  does,  and  at  about 
one-fourth  the  price  he  charges. 

Then  there  is  the  manicure  service. 
Tell  men  that  they  can  get  a  real  mas¬ 
culine  manicure — and  they  won’t  have 
to  wait  an  hour  for  the  work.  The 
average  man  gets  a  kick  out  of  having 
a  good-looking  girl  work  on  his  hands 
for  a  half-hour,  but  that’s  about  long 
enough.  Promise  him  a  good  mani¬ 
cure,  done  quickly.  That’s  what  he 
wants. 

Copy  Sizes 

BARBER  shop  copy  can  be  much 
shorter  than  the  average  ad.  A  ser¬ 
vice  can  be  described  in  20  to  30  words 
with  a  short,  snappy  headline.  Each 
ad  should  be  devoted  to  but  one  ser¬ 
vice.  One  might  be  on  trims,  another 
on  children’s  haircuts,  another  on 
school  type  hair  cuts,  another  on 
manicures,  another  on  hair  treatments, 
and  if  the  shop  has  a  barber  who  is 
schooled  in  trimming  women’s  hair, 
special  copy  can  be  run  on  this  theme. 

The  short  stories  about  these  ser¬ 
vices  can  be  run  in  space  as  small  as 
two  inches  single  column.  Remember 
the  average  barber  hasn’t  a  depart¬ 
ment  store  to  advertise.  His  is  a  per¬ 


sonal  service  business.  All  he  has  to 
sell  is  time.  And,  working  as  fast  as 
he  can,  it  is  a  physical  impossibility  to 
collect  fees  that  measure  up  to  those 
of  a  dentist,  an  oculist  or  a  doctor. 
His  is  a  business  of  “small  change” — 
quarters  and  half-dollars,  with  a  few 
tips  on  the  side. 

Where  to  Run  the  Copy 

ADS  directed  to  men  should  always 

appear  on  the  sports  pages.  Copy 
for  women  should  appear  on  the 
society  pages  or  the  homemakers’ 
pages. 

Appointments 

IN  Chicago  we  once  had  a  barber 

whose  shop  was  located  in  the  sev¬ 
enth  floor  of  a  Michigan  Avenue  build¬ 
ing.  There  he  held  forth  like  a  spe¬ 
cialist.  To  have  him  cut  your  hair, 
you  were  compelled  to  phone  for  an 
appointment,  which  he  always  kept. 

All  day  long  he  carefully  trimmed 
hair — that’s  all  he  did.  If  you  wanted 
a  shave  be  provided  a  razor,  soap 
and  a  brush.  He  had  no  time  for 
shaving. 

Feature  the  idea  of  appointments  in 
the  ads.  Let  customers  know  that  the 
barber  or  barbers  are  just  like  other 
professional  people.  Few  people  “just 
drop  in”  on  doctors.  Most  of  them 
make  appointments.  Why  shouldn’t  a 
barber  set  himself  up  as  a  specialist — 
and  have  app)ointments  like  other  pro¬ 
fessional  people? 

Finally — don’t  start  any  barber  on  a 
campaign  unless  you  are  pretty  sure 
he  will  continue  to  run  at  least  three 
ads  a  week  for  a  full  year.  If  he  runs 
that  long,  you  won’t  have  to  worry 
about  the  second  year.  He’ll  stick  in¬ 
definitely  if  his  work  is  well  done.  The 
paper  will  produce  the  new  customers 
— of  that  you  can  be  sure. 


Freedom  of  Fort  Dix 
Promised  to  Newsmen 

Fort  Dix,  N.  J.,  March  3 — Continu¬ 
ance  of  a  free  and  uncensored  press 
was  assured  here  today  to  95  members 
of  the  New  Jersey  Press  Association 
by  Brigadier  General  Ralph  K.  Rob¬ 
ertson,  acting  post  commander,  at  a 
luncheon  for  the  association  at  the 
Officers’  Club. 

“Perhaps  the  only  salvation  we  have 
as  Americans  is  to  have  the  facts 
presented  fairly  and  honestly,”  Rob¬ 
ertson  declared. 

Complete  freedom  of  the  post  to 
newspapermen  was  extended  by  the 
General.  Come  anytime,  go  any¬ 
where,  talk  to  anyone,  but  get  the  facts 
straight,  he  said. 

A  motor  inspection  tour  following 
the  luncheon  gave  the  newspapermen 
opportunity  to  view  the  barracks  and 
various  departments  of  the  post. 

■ 

CHURCH-PRESS  MEETING 

An  Open  Conference  on  the  Church 
and  the  Press  will  be  held  at  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  New  York  City, 
on  March  11  under  the  joint  auspices 
of  the  seminary  and  the  National  Re¬ 
ligious  Publicity  Council.  Dr.  Doug¬ 
las  Southall  Freeman,  Pulitzer  prize 
biographer  of  Robert  E.  Lee  and  editor 
of  the  Richmond  (Va.)  News-Leader, 
will  address  the  conference  at  a  ban¬ 
quet  in  the  evening.  Earlier  in  the 
day  a  panel  of  four  religious  editors 
will  be  heard.  Miss  Rachel  K.  Mc¬ 
Dowell,  religious  editor.  New  York 
Times,  will  speak  on  “The  Church  and 
the  Press,”  and  the  other  members  of 
the  panel  include  the  Rev.  Dr.  John 
Crippen  Evans,  of  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une;  Samuel  G.  Welles,  Jr.,  of  Time 
magazine,  and  Frank  Stewart,  of  the 
Cleveland  Press. 
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Newspaper  Ads 
Brought  Increases 
To  Cleaning  Firms 

Philadelphia,  March  4 — Newspaper 
advertising  was  responsible  for  bring¬ 
ing  two  old  cleaning  and  dyeing  firms 
here  out  of  an  8-year  business  tail- 
spin  and  increased  their  sales  1714 
and  20%  respectively  in  1940,  Editor 
&  Publisher  learned  today  from  P.  M. 
Allen,  Philadelphia  advertising  man 
who  handles  the  accounts. 

The  firms  are  Footer’s  and  Bornot. 
Although  they  operate  as  separate 
units,  both  are  headed  by  G.  Earl 
Smith.  In  a  statement  to  Editor  & 
Publisher,  he  highly  praised  the 
medium  which  was  given  the  credit 
for  the  phenomenal  revival  of  busi¬ 
ness  on  the  part  of  the  two  companies. 

Used  Two  Papers 

“Nothing  is  too  expensive  if  it  brings 
proper  returns,”  he  said.  “The  two 
papers  we  used  did  a  magnificent  job 
— considerably  beyond  our  hopes. 
These  1940  gains  indicate  very  clearly 
several  things.  First,  the  public  rec¬ 
ognizes  and  appreciates  real  quality. 

“Second.  Our  advertising  is  highly 
effective.  Third.  These  two  news¬ 
papers  produce  outstanding  results.” 

The  Evening  Public  Ledger  and  the 
Evening  Bulletin  carried  the  advertis¬ 
ing  in  Philadelphia.  As  a  result  of 
the  success  of  the  campaign,  the  sched¬ 
ule  is  being  continued  for  1941,  slight¬ 
ly  enlarged. 

Footer’s  is  more  than  90  years  old. 
Bornot  has  been  in  the  business  for 
more  than  a  century  and  a  quarter. 
Both  produced  very  gooil  work  and 
refused  to  cheapen  it  even  when  cut- 
rate  competition  sprang  up  during  de¬ 
pression  years.  Yet  business  was 
weaned  away  from  them.  Up  until 
December,  1939,  Editor  &  Publisher 
learned,  neither  had  ever  been  con¬ 
sistent  or  systematic  advertisers. 

After  8  years  of  business  decreases, 
the  situation  became  acute  and  the 
P.  M.  Allen  Advertising  Agency  en¬ 
tered  the  picture. 

Eventual  Increases 
Through  the  first  several  months, 
little  was  seen  in  the  way  of  increases, 
but  as  the  public  again  grew  familiar 
with  the  old  names,  something  began 
to  happen.  By  the  end  of  the  year. 
Footer’s  volume  shot  ahead  1714% 
and  Bornot  enjoyed  a  rise  of  20%. 

On  the  strength  of  the  returns  pro¬ 
duced,  the  Allen  Advertising  Agency, 
in  competition  with  several  New  York 
firms,  was  recently  awarded  the  ad¬ 
vertising  of  Barrett,  Nephews  and 
Company  and  the  Old  Staten  Island 
Dyeing  Elstablishment  of  New  York, 
for  which  the  New  York  Sun  and  the 
World-Telegram  are  scheduled. 

B 

MORE  CIGARETTE  ADS 

Following  closely  behind  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  Beech-Nut  cigarettes, 
newspaper  advertising  campaigns  are 
breaking  this  week  in  New  England, 
Florida,  and  Southern  California.  A 
similar  campaign  for  the  new  Loril- 
lard  brand  will  begin  next  week  in 
Albany  and  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  Camden,  N.  J.  All  of 
the  ads  are  201  lines  in  size  and  in 
sections  where  the  cigarette  has 
already  been  advertised,  second  and 
third  cycles  of  ads  are  being  run  in 
the  newspapers.  With  the  exception 
of  two  cities,  newspapers  have  been 
used  exclusively  to  adivertise  the 
cigarette  and  in  one  of  these  cities, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  radio  is  being  discon¬ 
tinued  this  week  in  favor  of  news¬ 
papers.  Lennen  &  Mitchell,  New  York 
agency,  handles  the  account. 


Daily  Is  Limited  To 
One  Full-Time  Station 

Washington,  D.  C.,  March  3— The 
reasoning  behind  a  Federal  Communi¬ 
cations  Commission  decision  limiting 
the  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune  to  a 
single  full-time  broadcast  station  is 
set  out  in  a  memorandum  made  public 
today. 

The  publishing  company,  which  has 
no  local  newspaper  competition,  oper¬ 
ates  two  radio  stations  neither  of 
which  has  a  full-time  license  but 
which,  taken  together,  furnish  all-day 
service.  Application  had  been  filed 
to  obtain  full  time  for  one  of  the  sta¬ 
tions  while  operating  the  other  on 
limited  hours. 

FCC  ruled  that  one  outlet  might  be 
operated  on  unlimited  time  if  the  ap¬ 
plicant  divested  itself  of  ownership  in 
the  other  station.  The  memorandum 
commented: 

“When  the  original  application  was 
considered,  applicant  published  one  of 
two  newspapers  in  the  community. 
When  this  application  was  considered, 
the  applicant  was  without  a  local 
newspaper  competitor.  The  granting 
of  the  authority  requested  in  the 
amended  application  would  not  add  to 
or  augment  competition  between 
media  for  dissemination  of  intelli¬ 
gence,  or  add  to  competition  between 
radio  program  services. 

“However,  the  Commission  was 
satisfied  that  the  public  interest,  con¬ 
venience  and  necessity  would  be 
served  by  granting  the  applicant  the 
authority  necessary  to  establish  one 
full-time  station  (WSBT)  so  that 
residents  of  applicant’s  community 
might  receive  a  full-time  broadcast 
service  from  a  single  station  without 
interruption.  We  concluded  that  it 
would  be  desirable  to  make  this  im¬ 
provement  possible.  However,  we 
concluded  that  it  would  not  be  in  the 
public  interest  in  this  case  to  grant 
authority  which  would  permit  opera¬ 
tion  of  two  stations  in  the  same  com¬ 
munity  at  the  same  time  by  the  sole 
newspaper  interests  in  the  commun¬ 
ity.  Operations  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  would  not  be  conducive  to 
competition.  Accordingly  this  appli¬ 
cation  was  granted  upon  condition 
that  the  permittee,  prior  to  the  issu¬ 
ance  of  a  license  for  the  operation  of 
Station  WSBT  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  permit,  should  satisfy  the 
commission  that  it  has  divested  itself 
of  any  and  all  interest,  direct  or  in¬ 
direct.  in  Station  WFAM,  South  Bend.” 

SELLS  AD  AGENCY 

The  William  T.  Lane  Advertising 
Agency,  Inc.,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  with 
the  corporate  name  changed  to  the 
Lane  Agency,  Inc.,  has  passed  into  new 
control,  it  was  announced  recently. 
William- T.  Lane,  founder  and  formerly 
its  sole  owner,  has  sold  a  controlling 
interest  to  Miles  S.  Whitney,  adver¬ 
tising  executive  and  former  Water- 
town  banker,  and  William  Spitz,  ac¬ 
count  executive  with  the  agency  since 
its  organization  in  1937.  Mr.  Whit¬ 
ney  becomes  president  and  Mr.  Spitz 
vice-president.  Mr.  Lane  retains  a 
minority  interest  and  will  take  over 
the  management  of  Station  WAGE. 

PHOTO  CONTEST 
LAST  CALL! 

PHOTOGRAPHERSl  Only  one 

week  remains  for  you  to  prepare 
your  entries  for  EDITOR  &  PUB¬ 
LISHER'S  Sixth  Annual  News  Picture 
Contest.  Deadline  Is  Saturday, 
Kdarch  15.  Entries  should  be  mailed 
to:  News  Picture  Contest,  Editor  & 
Publisher,  1700  Times  Building,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 


12-PAGE  TRIBUTE 

The  Holyoke  (Mass.)  Transcript- 
Telegram  on  March  3  issued  a  12-page 
“Golden  Anniversary  Edition”  sup¬ 
plement,  honoring  Mrs.  William  G. 
Dwight’s  50  years  as  a  newspaper¬ 
woman.  Mrs.  Dwight,  editor,  pu¬ 
blisher  and  owner  of  the  paper,  is 
spending  the  winter  in  Florida  and  the 
supplement  was  a  surprise  to  her. 

B 

Premier  King  Attacks 
2  Canadian  Dailies 

Ottawa,  March  5 — Smarting  from 
editorial  criticism  by  the  Montreal 
Gazette  and  the  Toronto  Globe  &  Mail 
regarding  the  proposed  probe  of  war 
costs  by  a  special  House  committee. 
Premier  Mackenzie  King  made  a  vio¬ 
lent  onslaught  on  these  two  papers  in 
the  House  last  night  during  debate  on 
his  resolution  to  set  up  that  special 
committee. 

“False  insinuations  and  false  state¬ 
ments”  were  what  the  Prime  Minister 
said  the  Gazette  editorial  contained. 
“I  will  go  so  far  as  to  say,”  added  the 
Prime  Minister  “that  this  editorial  is 
libelous,  because  it  is  false  and  mali¬ 
cious.  It  even  infringes  the  privileges 
of  this  House.” 

Turning  to  the  Globe  &  Mail  he 
hinted  at  Paliamentary  discipline  of 
that  paper.  Before  assailing  its  re¬ 
cent  editorial  on  the  composition  and 
scope  of  the  sptecial  war  costs  com¬ 
mittee,  Premier  King  read  to  the 
House  a  rule  regarding  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  members. 

Premier  King  flatly  denied  the  edi¬ 
torial  charge  of  the  Globe  &  Mail  that 
he  had  tried  to  prevent  the  setting  up 
of  the  standing  committee  on  public 
accounts,  and  branded  as  “an  entire 
falsehood”  the  assertion  that  the  war 
costs  committee  was  only  a  substitute 
for  the  public  accounts  committee. 

When  it  came  to  the  suggestion  of 
the  Globe  &  Mail  that  a  special  com¬ 
mittee  dominated  by  liberals  or  gov¬ 
ernment  supporters  could  not  be  re¬ 
lied  upon  to  provide  an  impartial 
probe,  the  Prime  Minister,  turning 
around  to  his  supporters  shouted: 
“That  is  a  reflection  on  every  member 
on  the  government  side  of  this  House.” 

B 

Bell  Plans  Unusual 
Ads  on  Mich.  Resources 

The  Michigan  Bell  Telephone  Co. 
has  prepared  the  first  of  a  series  of 
newspaper  advertisements  designed  to 
acquaint  residents  of  Michigan  with 
the  vast  extent  of  the  state’s  natural 
resources.  Three  or  four  dozen  ad¬ 
vertisements  are  in  the  series. 

C.  W.  Hungerford,  general  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  company,  points 
out  that  “Michigan  is  first  among  the 
states  in  the  production  of  cherries  and 
mint,  and  in  acreage  of  beans,  pota¬ 
toes  and  alfalfa  seed,  and  third  in 
production  of  grapes,  apples,  peaches 
and  clover  seed,  and  in  acreage  of 
alfalfa  hay  and  sugar  beets.  No  state 
has  a  more  diversified  agriculture. 

“Therefore,  this  series,  which  will 
be  carried  in  250  Michigan  newspa¬ 
pers,  will  tell  something  of  that  story, 
and  of  the  important  part  the  tele¬ 
phone  plays  in  both  production  and 
distribution,  and  in  bringing  together 
producer  and  consumer. 

“It  is  planned  to  include  advertise¬ 
ments  on  such  subjects  as  the  mining 
of  copper,  iron,  salt,  coal  and  gypsum; 
oil  production,  a  variety  of  agricul¬ 
ture  subjects,  lumbering,  floriculture, 
commercial  fishing,  fruit  growing, 
beef  and  poultry  raising,  and  the 
tourist  and  resort  industry.” 

The  company  believes  the  series 
will  be  both  educational  and  inter¬ 
esting. 


Walter  Bryan  Dies; 
Former  Publisher 

Walter  G.  Bryan,  63,  one-time  ad¬ 
vertising  executive,  publisher  of  the 
New  York  American  and  member  of 
the  Hearst  executive  council,  who  was 
co-founder  of  The  Villager  in  1933  as 
Greenwich  Village’s  weekly  to  realize 
his  life-long  ambition  to  own  a  small- 
town  newspaper,  died  March  1  at  the 
Hotel  Grosvenor,  New  York,  of  a  hean 
ailment. 

His  newspaper  career  started  on  his 
home  town  daily  in  Fulton,  Mo.,  be¬ 
fore  he  completed  a  course  in  journal- 
ism  at  the  University  of  Missouri. 
Later  he  was  advertising  manager  of 
the  Kansas  City  Daily  and  Weeldj 
Journal  and  business  manager  of  the 
St.  Louis  Star. 

In  1912  Mr.  Bryan  founded  the 
Walter  G.  Bryan  Organization  in  Oii- 
cago.  The  firm  became  advertising 
counsel  to  30  dailies,  including  the 
Tribune,  Daily  News,  Record-Henli 
and  Examiner  in  Chicago.  His  work 
attracted  W.  R.  Hearst,  who  appointed 
him  publisher  of  the  Atlanta  Georgian 
and  American  from  1915  to  1919.  He 
then  went  to  New  York  as  publisher 
of  the  American. 

Mr.  Bryan  left  the  Hearst  news¬ 
papers  in  1923  to  devote  himself  to 
the  Bryan  organization.  His  sister, 
Miss  Isabel  Bryan,  was  associated  with 
him  in  organizing  the  firm  and  she 
had  moved  its  headquarters  to  New 
York  in  1921.  He  conducted  the  or¬ 
ganization  for  10  years  until  he 
founded  The  Villager  with  his  sister 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rudolph  Blinn 
The  Greenwich  Village  weekly  neve 
prints  crime  or  police  news,  scandal 
or  salacious  items  “because  there  is  so 
much  cheerful  news,”  Mr.  Bryan 
once  explained. 

B 

Court  Order  Restrains 
Special  Rep 

In  litigation  which  the  court  de¬ 
scribed  as  without  precedent  ir. 
Arkansas  judicial  history.  Chancellor 
J.  M.  Shinn  at  Harrison  Feb.  27  is¬ 
sued  an  order  to  restrain  Wallace  Wit- 
mer,  president  of  the  Wallace  Witmer 
Co.,  Memphis,  publishers’  representa¬ 
tive,  for  a  period  of  12  months  from 
solicitation  of  advertising  contracts 
held  by  Arkansas  Dailies,  Inc.,  of 
which  he  formerly  was  manager.  The 
Ccise  probably  will  be  appealed  to  the 
Arkansas  Supreme  Court. 

Chancellor  Shinn  in  the  decree  held 
that  Witmer  "did  wrongfully  attempt 
to  obtain  contracts  which  the  plaintiff 
through  services  of  the  defendant,  had 
established  and  procured.”  The  court 
also  ruled  specifically  that  contracts 
of  Arkansas  Dailies,  Inc.,  with  the 
Harrison  Daily  Times  and  Fayetteville 
Northwest  Arkansas  Times  be  not  dis¬ 
turbed.  and  that  contracts  obtained 
wrongfully  by  the  Wallace  Witmer  Co. 
should  be  cancelled. 

Clyde  E.  Palmer,  publisher  of  the 
El  Dorado  Daily  News  and  Times  and 
other  Arkansas  newspapers,  is  pres¬ 
ident  of  Arkansas  Dailies,  Inc.  Wit¬ 
mer  was  manager  from  the  date  of 
establishment  until  his  resignation 
about  18  months  ago  to  organize  the 
Wallace  Witmer  Co. 


CORRECTION 

An  addition  to  the  South  Carolina 
section  of  Camp  Population  Listing 
concerning  “Plus  Markets”  as  pub¬ 
lished  in  E.  &  P.  Feb.  22  issue: 

Nearest  Daily  Camp  and  Its 

Newspaper  and  Population  by 

1940  Population  June  15.  1941 

Spartanburg,  Camp  Croft 

32.249  18.700 
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Don’t  Knock  Competitor’s 
Classified  Columns 


By  LOYAL  PHILLIPS 

A  LOT  of  classified  advertising  careers 
have  been  blighted  and  minds  have  ' 
been  made  unhappy  by  the  widely 
prevalent  competition-complex.  Com-  J 
petition,  sometimes  referred  to  as  the 
“Life  of  Business,”  seems  to  assume  i 
the  role  of  a  boring  boll-weevil,  so 
far  as  mental  attitude  is  concerned.  ' 
Is  it  any  of  our  business  how  our 
accounts  use  the  other  papers? 

Obviously  it  is  not,  because  any  ' 
account  has  a  perfect  right  to  invest  ' 
his  advertising  dollars  where  and  how  ' 
he  sees  fit.  Let’s  see  what  happens 
when  we  challenge  an  account’s  use 
of  another  paper.  If  the  account  in 
question  is  temperamental,  he  will  in¬ 
stantly  get  mad;  if  he  is  of  normal 
intelligence,  he  will  have  less  respect 
for  our  spirit  of  fair  play  and  sports¬ 
manship;  if  he  is  human,  he  is  likely 
to  think  just  a  little  bit  less  of  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  representatives  and 
newspaper  people  in  general.  'This 
sort  of  advertiser- reaction  has  cost 
many  newspapers  dearly.  Too  many 
advertisers  have  decided  classified  is 
a  bad  investment  if  its  use  means 
being  subjected  to  continued  hound¬ 
ing  and  challenging  by  jealous  com¬ 
petitors. 

Try  Congratulating  Thtm 

Let’s  see  what  might  happen  were 
we  to  make  it  a  point  to  congratulate 
those  new  accounts  in  the  other  papers 
on  their  wise  decision  to  use  classi¬ 
fied. 

Fifty-two  “Want  Ad  Weeks’’ 
couldn’t  do  as  much  to  promote  and 
glorify  classified  advertising  as  would 
be  accomplished  by  strategy  of  this 
kind.  Here  would  be  the  objec¬ 
tives  aimed  at  in  this  sensible  ap¬ 
proach: 

1.  To  catch  the  undivided  attention 
of  the  prospect  by  complimenting 
his  own  wise  decision  to  use  classi¬ 
fied; 

2.  To  emphasize  the  importance  of 
classified  itself,  and  to  appear  non¬ 
chalant  regarding  the  advertiser’s  de¬ 
cision  to  use  the  other  paper;  to  get 
over  the  idea  that  the  use  of  classified 
in  any  paper  is  wise; 

3.  To  drive  home  the  idea,  finally, 
that  000,000  families  read  our  Want 
Ads  to  find  what  they  want,  and  that 
to  reach  these  exclusive  (your  paper) 
readers,  advertisers  must  use  the 
(your  paper);  that  the  cost  of  reach¬ 
ing  the  (your  paper’s)  00,000  readers 
is  so  low  that  the  advertiser  has 
everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to 
lose,  etc. 

Every  time  we  knock  our  com¬ 
petitor  we  underrate  the  intelligence 
of  our  audience  and  we  either  make  a 
martyr  out  of  the  other  paper,  or  a 
greedy  pig  out  of  ourselves.  After 
all,  isn’t  it  against  every  interpretation 
of  the  golden  rule  to  begrudge  those 
lines  and  ads  which  go  to  our  com¬ 
petitors?  If  our  competitor  is  big 
and  powerful,  it  is  because  he  has 
served  the  advertisers  and  the  public 
well  and  long;  if  he  is  a  weak  com¬ 
petitor,  remember  he  still  has  fol¬ 
lowers,  and  he  certainly  has  sympa¬ 
thizers.  To  knock  a  competitor  means 
to  knock  classified  advertising,  and 
to  underrate  the  intelligence  of  the 
people  who  use  the  competing 
medium. 

Don't  Berate  Competition 

Most  of  us  have  at  times  heard  our- 
»lves  berate  our  competition  with 
mane  remarks  like  these: 


“Why  do  you  use  the  other  paper?  Nobody 
reads  it.” 

“Why  are  you  wasting  your  money  in  the 
other  paper? — Look  at  this  circulation  state¬ 
ment!’’ 

“All  the  other  paper  is  good  for  is  used 
cars  or  cheap  houses.” 

“The  other  paper  just  isn’t  a  classified 
medium;  people  who  want  to  buy  or  rent  go 
out  and  buy  our  paper.”  Etc.,  etc. 

If  direct  references  to  the  other  pa¬ 
pers  must  be  made,  wouldn’t  it  be 
more  impressive  and  more  just  to  do 
so  in  this  manner: 

“The  other  paper  is  a  good  newspaper; 
however,  there  are  thousands  of  prospective 
used  car  buyers  who  read  no  other  paper 
except  ours.  The  (your  name)  reaches  7  out 
of  10  of  the  prospective  used  car  buyers  in 
(your  city).” 

Or  this: 

“Selecting  a  classified  medium  is  like  se¬ 
lecting  a  salesman.  In  the  long  run  it’s  much 
safer  to  hire  a  salesman  with  the  best  follow¬ 
ing  and  the  best  sales  record.  (Your  city) 
people  have  learned  from  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  that  they  can  find  more  offers  (more 
used  car  values)  to  select  from  by  shopping 
in  (your  paper)  Want  Ads.  The  (your  paper) 
carries  more  ads,  a  wider  selection,  and  enjoys 
the  greatest  customer  following!  For  this 
logic<al  reason  (your  paper)  Want  Ads  are  a 
safer  investment.  The  basic  reason  why  the 
(your  paper)  carries  the  most  Want  Ads  is 
because  it  has  the  best  sales  record.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  people  who  have  used  all  the  local 
papers  now  know  from  first-hand  experience 
that  they  get  greater  returns  per  dollar  spent 
by  advertising  in  the  (your  paper)  1”  Etc.,  etc. 

Competition?  Let’s  watch  ’em — ^use 
them  as  a  source  of  leads  and  ideas — 
but  wish  them  well!  “Competition?” 
— The  correct  term  should  be  “Con¬ 
temporaries.”  Strong  competition  helps 
to  increase  the  classified  using  habit 
for  all  local  papers.  Let’s  face  facts 
and  admit  that  the  other  fellows’  col¬ 
umns  will  also  bring  results — after  so 
doing  let’s  try  to  get  all  the  money 
each  account  can  afford  to  invest  in 
advertising.  We  can  do  this  in  many 
instances  by  strongly  recommending 
fully  descriptive  copy  of  every  good 
value  the  account  has  and  by  getting 
the  copy  to  run  every  day! 

■ 

OKAY  HUGO'S  BOOKS 

Phu-Adelphia,  March  5 — Dr.  Harold 
O.  Rugg,  of  Columbia  University, 
whose  textbooks  have  been  widely 
criticized  and  banned  by  several  com¬ 
munities,  was  given  a  clean  bill  of 
health  today  by  the  Textbook  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Public  School  System, 
although  some  of  his  works  were 
dropped  by  the  Board  of  Education, 
“only  because  they  are  no  longer  on 
order  by  individual  schools.  Fourteen 
of  Dr.  Rugg’s  books  were  reviewed 
by  the  Textbook  Committee  at  the 
request  of  Dr.  Alexander  J.  Stoddard. 
Superintendent  of  Schools.  Nine  of 
Dr.  Rugg’s  books  were  dropped,  five 
of  which  had  been  objected  to  by  pa¬ 
triotic  organizations. 


NEWSPAPER  PROPERTIES 

DAILIES— WEEKLIES 

Bought — Sold — Appraised 
CenfUtntiel  Nt§«tUtieni 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISAL  00. 

L.  Parker  Likely,  Geo.  ICgr. 

70  Pina  St.,  New  York 
WHitahali  3-9861 


Boston  U.  Has 
Two-Day  Program 
On  Press  Freedom 

Newspapermen  to  Discuss 
“The  Press  Today"  .  .  . 
Panels  on  Various  Aspects 

Legal  aspects  of  a  free  press  in  this 
country  will  be  considered  by  four 
members  of  the  legal  profession  at 
Boston  University’s  11th  annual 
Founders’  Day  celebration,  March  12 
and  13,  on  a  panel  discussion  of  “Free¬ 
dom  of  the  Press  in  the  Defense  Emer¬ 
gency.”  This  will  be  one  of  three 
professional  discussion  groups  to  par¬ 
ticipate  on  the  two-day  program  com¬ 
memorating  origins  of  Freedom  of  the 
Press  in  America.  Experts  on  legal 
matters  will  conduct  their  symposium 
with  Dean  Melvin  M.  Johnson  of  the 
university’s  school  of  law  as  moder¬ 
ator. 

Subjects  and  their  speakers  will 
include:  “Freedom  of  the  Press — Some 
Recent  Developments,”  Prof.  Caspar 
G.  Bacon,  professor  of  government  and 
United  States  citizenship  on  the  Max¬ 
well  Foundation  at  Boston  University’s 
college  of  liberal  arts;  “Freedom  of 
Speech — How  It  Looks  Today,”  Dr. 
Zechariah  Chafee,  Jr.,  professor  of  law, 
HeUArard  University;  “Some  Phases  of 
the  Law  of  Libel,”  Bailey  Aldrich,  at¬ 
torney,  Choate,  Hall  and  Stuart,  Bos¬ 
ton;  “Criticism  of  Operations  of  the 
Government  in  Time  of  Emergency,” 
Dean  Emeritus  Roscoe  Pound,  Har¬ 
vard  University  Law  School. 

Panel  on  Religion 

Following  the  two-hour  legal  panel, 
a  luncheon  with  the  professional  coun¬ 
cil  of  the  Department  of  Journalism 
as  hosts  will  be  held  at  Hotel  Shera¬ 
ton.  The  second  panel,  “Freedom  and 
the  Religious  Press,”  will  be  held 
Wednesday  afternoon,  and  the  third, 
“The  Press  Today,”  on  Thursday  af¬ 
ternoon. 

Participants  in  “The  Press  Today” 
panel  consist  of  Arthur  Robb,  editor 
of  Editor  &  Publisher;  Herbert  S. 
Agar,  associate  editor,  Louisville  Cou¬ 
rier- Jou,  nal;  Erwin  D.  Canham,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  Christian  Science  Moni¬ 
tor;  Dr.  Frank  Luther  Mott,  director. 
University  of  Iowa  school  of  journal¬ 
ism;  Edmund  F.  Jewell,  editor  and 
publisher,  Manchester  (N.  H.)  Union- 
Leader;  and  Frank  S.  Hoy,  business 
manager,  Lewiston  (Me.)  Sun-Jour¬ 
nal.  Dean  Everett  W.  Lord  of  Boston 
University’s  college  of  business  ad¬ 
ministration  will  serve  as  chairman  of 
the  panel. 

Formal  and  traditional  part  of  the 
'  program  will  be  Convocation  on 


Australia 

•  The  only  journal  giving  the 
news  of  advertisers,  advertis¬ 
ing,  publishing,  printing  and 
commercial  broadcasting  in 
Australia  and  Now  Zealand. 

If  you  are  planning  sales  cam¬ 
paigns  or  are  interested  in 
these  territories  read 

NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

Publlthad  Mmtiily 

Subierlptlon  rat*  $l,S0  per  year 
poet  free 

Warwick  Bldg.,  Hamilton  St.,  Sydney 


Thursday  morning  in  Trinity  Church, 
Copley  Square,  Boston.  President 
Marsh  of  the  university  will  deliver 
his  address  and  honorary  degrees  will 
be  awarded  national  figures  whose 
contributions  to  the  field  of  the  Fourth 
Estate  have  won  prominence  and  an 
enduring  place  in  modem  history. 

On  Wednesday  evening  a  reception 
and  party  at  the  Charles  Hayden 
Memorial  auditorium  will  include  an 
original  play  based  on  the  trials  and 
tribulations  surrounding  the  single 
issue  in  Boston  of  North  America’s 
first  newspaper,  Pxiblick  Occurrences. 
A  formal  dinner  Thursday  evening  at 
the  Copley  Plaza  Hotel  will  climax 
the  observance. 

■ 

U.P.  Names  Oechsner 
Central  European  Mgr. 

Frederick  Oechsner,  for  the  past 
seven  years  manager  of  the  United 
Press  bureau  in  Berlin,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  United 
Press  central  Eu¬ 
ropean  manager. 

The  United 
Press,  in  an¬ 
nouncing  the  as¬ 
signment  March 
5,  said  that 
Oechsner,  as  of 
March  1 ,  as- 
sumed  full 
charge  of  the 
press  associa¬ 
tion’s  operations 
in  central  E  u  -  Frederick  Oechsner 
rope. 

Succeeding  Oechsner  in  charge  of 
United  Press  coverage  within  Ger¬ 
many  is  Joseph  Grigg,  Jr. 

Since  1938,  Oechsner  has  served  as 
acting  manager  of  central  European 
operations  for  the  U.P.  He  has  been 
in  Europe  for  five  years. 

Grigg  joined  the  U.P.  in  London 
after  serving  two  years  in  the  London 
bureau  of  the  New  York  Sun,  assist¬ 
ing  his  father,  Joseph  Grigg,  Sr.  Grigg 
was  assigned  to  the  Berlin  bureau  in 
January,  1939. 


YOUTH  OR  EXPERIENCE! 

Expc'nence — 

Intelligent  writing  and  edit¬ 
ing  in  these  times  require 
solid  background,  experience, 
and  judgment — ^the  ability  to 
select  the  good,  discard  the  un¬ 
worthy. 

Youth — 

Eagerness  and  enthusiasm 
are  vital  to  any  publication 
today.  Coupled  with  ability 
and  intelligence  they  can  be 
guided  to  the  benefit  of  the 
community  and  the  profit  of 
the  publi^er. 

When  employers  want 
prompt  and  selective  service, 
they  write  or  wire 

The  PERSONNEL  BUREAU 

of  Sigma  Dolta  Chi 

James  C.  Kiper,  Director 
35  E.  Wacker  Drive 
Chicago,  Ill. 

A  nation-wide  non-profit  eeroiee 
supported  by  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
Professional  Journalistic  Frater¬ 
nity. 
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Seattle  Star 
Goes  Tabloid, 
Departmentalized 

Signs  Two-Year  Contract 
With  Newspaper  Guild 

.  .  .  Harrison  Editor 

The  Seattle  Star,  a  Scripps  League 
Newspaper,  in  its  March  3  issue  be¬ 
came  the  first  major  Pacific  Northwest 
paper  to  adopt  tabloid  size.  First  day 
it  front-paged  a  story  announcing  that 
it  had  signed  a  two-year  contract  with 
the  Seattle  Newspaper  Guild. 

With  the  change  in  make-up,  a 
change  in  staff  also  was  made.  Cliff 
Harrison,  for  many  years  sports  editor 
of  the  Star,  was  named  editor,  re¬ 
placing  Saxe  Bradford,  who  has 
planned  a  trip  to  South  America.  Wil¬ 
lard  Doghlan,  formerly  with  the  Star 
and  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  but 
more  recently  in  the  theatre  business 
in  Portland,  Ore.,  returned  as  drama 
editor,  replacing  Charles  Comfort. 
Mike  Bird,  sports  staff  member,  was 
made  acting  sports  editor,  filling  the 
vacancy  created  by  Harrison’s  promo¬ 
tion. 

Taylor  Publisher 

Frank  Taylor  remains  as  publisher, 
and  Gilbert  Brown  as  managing  editor. 

Keynote  of  the  new  tabloid  is  de¬ 
partmentalization.  Standing  heads  on 
each  page  are  labeled  “World  Affairs.” 
“Politics,”  etc.  They  are  in  type,  with 
Ben  Day  screen  backgrounds.  News 
gathered  by  the  local  staff  is  even 
broken  up  into  City,  County,  State. 
Because  of  the  makeover  problem,  the 
city  editor’s  position  has  been  split  in 
half;  Stuart  Whitehouse  is  handling 
features  and  pages  made  up  earlier, 
while  Loe  Pardee  handles  copy  for 
pages  made  over  throughout  the  day. 

The  tabloid  is  printed  on  the  Star’s 
regular  presses.  Datelines  are  run 
down  the  side  of  each  page. 

Last  June  1,  the  Star  was  made 
half  tabloid,  half  standard.  The  first 
section  was  kept  standard-size  because 
of  department  store  full-page  adver¬ 
tising  contracts.  At  that  time,  dum¬ 
mies  were  made  up  for  an  eventual 
full-tabloid  newspaper.  Since  then, 
the  contracts  have  expired,  and  the 
stores  have  signed  up  for  advertising 
at  the  new  page  size.  Since  the  rates 
are  based  on  linage,  the  new  tabloid 
full  page  costs  the  same  as  a  half  page 
did  formerly,  Harrison  said. 

The  new  Guild  contract  is  for  a 
two-year  period  beginning  last  Oct.  1. 
when  the  previous  contract  expired. 
It  provides  wage  increases  of  $2.50 
or  $5  a  week  for  classified  and  adver¬ 
tising  salesmen.  It  continues  the  Guild 
shop;  five-day,  40-hour  week;  sever¬ 
ance  pay  up  to  28  weeks  for  12 '/a  years 
or  more  service.  A  new  military  ser¬ 
vice  clause  provides  that  any  employe, 
after  military  service,  may  witbin  60 
days  of  honorable  discharge  from  the 
service  apply  for  and  receive  rein¬ 
statement. 

In  its  final  form,  the  contract  pro¬ 
vides  that  the  management  give  the 
Guild  two  weeks’  notice  of  an  impend¬ 
ing  discharge,  and  a  “standing  com¬ 
mittee”  of  the  Guild  then  has  “the 
right  to  consult  with  the  publisher” 
over  the  discharge.  The  contract  was 
signed  by  James  W.  Farmer,  presi¬ 
dent.  and  Marie  C.  Pearl,  secretary,  of 
the  Guild  chapter,  and  by  Taylor  and 
Frank  Webster,  business  manager,  for 
the  Star. 

The  new  Star  features  a  new  front 
page  logotype,  with  “The  Seattle  Star” 
in  italic,  and  beneath  it,  a  new  phrase 
being  used  extensively  in  promotion  of 
the  tab:  “CONVENIENT* COMPLETE 
♦CONCISE.” 


Minister  Threatens 
Ottawa  Citizen 

Ottawa,  March  3 — Justice  Minister 
Lapwinte  Feb.  27  told  the  Canadian 
House  of  Commons  the  Ottawa  Citizen 
would  have  to  answer  in  the  courts  for 
what  he  declared  was  a  subversive 
statement  and  “an  appeal  to  disorder” 
in  a  recent  editorial. 

The  particular  sentence  from  the 
editorial  which  was  considered  sub¬ 
versive  was:  “When  the  lads  come 
home  from  overseas  after  some  j'ears 
of  service  at  the  real  business  end  of 
the  Bren  gun,  they  may  know  better 
where  to  shoot  than  Canadian  veter¬ 
ans  did  in  the  years  of  death  and  pri¬ 
vation  after  the  last  war.” 

Leader  of  the  opposition  Hanson 
expressed  himself  as  curious  to  know 
what  Mr.  Lapointe  contemplated  in 
the  way  of  court  action  against  the 
Citizen.  “I  have  been  cudgelling  my 
knowledge  of  the  law  to  determine 
what  action  he  could  take  against  it,” 
he  said. 

March  1  the  Citizen  replied  that  its 
quoted  words  from  the  editorial  which 
was  headed  “On  Knowing  Where  to 
Shoot,”  “meant  only  that  the  returned 
soldiers  after  thjs  war  may  know  bet¬ 
ter  where  to  shoot  with  ballots — in 
other  words,  use  their  votes  and  in¬ 
fluence  more  effectively — than  Cana¬ 
dian  veterans  did  in  the  years  of  debt 
and  privation  after  the  last  war.  The 
concluding  comment  had  no  other 
purpose  but  to  express  confidence  in 
the  ability  of  the  Canadian  men  when 
they  come  home  from  overseas  to  be 
more  discerning  in  the  way  they  vote.” 

Bullitt  Lauds  U.  S. 
Newsmen  Abroad 

Speaking  before  the  annual  dinner 
of  the  Overseas  Press  Club  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York,  Feb.  27, 
William  C.  Bullitt,  former  U.  S.  Am¬ 
bassador  to  France  and  Soviet  Russia, 
paid  tribute  to  the  skill,  efficiency  and 
honesty  of  American  correspondents 
abroad. 

The  former  envoy  said  the  news 
gathered  by  this  nation’s  newspaper 
men  overseas  during  the  past  few 
years  had  been  “astonishing  both  in 
volume  and  quality.” 

“I  do  not  assert,”  he  said,  “that  no 
untruth  and  no  foreign  propaganda 
has  come  over  the  wires  from  abroad 
to  American  newspapers,  but  my  ex¬ 
perience  has  convinced  me  that  false 
reports  and  propaganda  have  come  in 
nearly  every  case  from  correspondents 
who,  although  they  are  hired  by 
American  newspapers  and  agencies, 
are  not  Americans. 

“I  know  that  one  of  the  greatest  ele¬ 
ments  of  strength  in  our  national  life 
is  the  fact  that  no  one  can  buy  an 
American  new.spaper  man.” 

Mr.  Bullitt  was  introduced  by  Eu¬ 
gene  Lyons,  former  foreign  corre¬ 
spondent  who  is  president  of  the 
Overseas  Press  Club.  A  large  audi¬ 
ence  of  newspaper  men,  political  fig¬ 
ures  and  diplomats  was  present. 

■ 

PASSES  READY  IN  WASH. 

Washington.  D.  C.,  March  5— Special 
passes  for  correspondents  attending 
White  House  press  conferences  and 
covering  federal  departments  where 
pKjrsonal  identification  is  required  will 
be  ready  for  distribution  shortly,  a 
spokesman  for  the  Secret  Service 
said  today.  News  men  were  finger¬ 
printed  and  photographed  more  than 
one  month  ago.  Inquiry  at  Secret  Ser¬ 
vice  offices  brought  the  explanation 
that  a  laborious  process  is  required 
in  producing  the  passes.  The  photo¬ 
graph  of  the  subject  is  processed  into 
the  pass,  eliminating  any  possibility 
of  substitution  of  pictures. 


DAUGHTER  TO  BERLINS 

A  daughter,  their  second,  was  born 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  E.  Berlin 
of  New  York  in  Doctor’s  Hospital, 
New  York,  March  4.  Mr.  Berlin  is 
president  of  the  Hearst  Corporation 
and  executive  vice-president  of  Hearst 
Magazines.  Mrs.  Berlin  is  the  former 
Muriel  (“Honey”)  Johnson. 

■ 

Philadelphia  Daily 
Glamorizes  Twin 

Two  19-year-old  twin  girls,  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  an  18-day  woman’s  page 
beauty  feature  in  the  Philadelphia 
Evening  Public  Ledger  served  as  a 
basis  of  a  neat  editorial  promotion 
stunt  which  came  to  a  close  recently. 
Christened  the  Ledger  Twins,  these 
two  young  women  were  identical  un¬ 
til  one  was  “glamorized”  by  fashion 
editor  Charlotte  Huber  who  originated 
the  scheme. 

Miss  Huber  told  Editor  &  Publisher 
that  Marge,  the  glamorized  twin  spent 
three  months  in  the  hands  of  a  hair¬ 
dresser,  cosmetician,  manicurist  and 
stylest  and  emerged  a  beauty  of 
Hollywood  calibre. 

“The  twin’s  experiences,”  Miss 
Huber  said,  “served  as  a  basis  for  a 
series  of  daily  articles  which  ran  for 
three  weeks  with  the  tag  line,  ‘Any 
Woman  Can  Become  a  Beauty  in 
Ninety  days.’ 

“Marge’s  sister  Helen  was  kept  ‘as 
is’  and  the  two  girls  were  shown  off 
side  by  side  at  theatre  openings,  night 
clubs  and  at  other  events  where  large 
crowds  congregate.  Accompanied  by 
a  chaperone  and  by  two  Ledger  re¬ 
porters  and  an  intercollegiate  athlete, 
the  Ledger  Twins  attracted  wide  at¬ 
tention.” 

Ledger  delivery  trucks  carried  post¬ 
ers  on  the  twins  and  3.500  stand  cards 
were  used  by  the  newsdealers.  Seven¬ 
teen  teaser  house  ads  appeared  before 
and  during  the  first  two  weeks  of  the 
series.  On  the  day  the  first  story 
broke,  a  1.000-line  ad  was  placed  in 
an  opposition  paper.  Strawbridge  & 
Clotheir  the  store  that  furnished  the 
twin’s  “glamor”  clothes  devoted  a 
prominent  part  of  its  Market  Street 
window  to  the  twins,  in  a  display 
which  featured  an  illustration  of  the 
front  page  of  the  Ledger  as  a  back¬ 
drop. 

2.379  Newspaper 
Returns  Made  in  1938 

Washingto.n,  D.  C.,  March  4  —  An 
analysis  of  1938  Federal  income  tax 
returns  made  public  today  by  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  shows 

2.379  newspaper  corporations  report¬ 
ing,  more  than  50%  indicating  no  tax¬ 
able  net  income. 

Aggregate  reported  gross  income  of 
1,093  showing  earnings  subject  to  Fed¬ 
eral  tax  were  $617,854,000,  while  tax¬ 
able  net  income  of  this  group  was 
$62,735,000,  and  tax  paid  was  $9,337,- 
000. 

The  1,221  newspaper  corporations 
reporting  no  net  taxable  income 
showed  aggregate  gross  income  of 
$209,816,000,  and  an  aggregate  oper¬ 
ating  deficit  of  $16,506,000. 

■ 

BECOMES  DAILY 

The  Standard  Freeholder,  only 
newspaper  in  Cornwall,  Ontario,  will 
become  a  daily  afternoon  publication 
beginning  with  the  issue  of  April  1. 
At  present  the  newspaper  is  published 
three  times  weekly.  The  newspaper, 
owned  by  the  Cornwall  Standard 
Freeholder,  Limited,  was  formed 
through  a  merger  of  the  Standard  and 
the  Freeholder  in  1932.  Howard 
Fleming,  publisher  of  the  Owen  Sound 
(Ont.)  Daily  Sun-Times,  is  president 
of  the  new  daily. 


German  Pictures 
Exposed  os  Fakes 

German  Minister  for  Propaganda 
and  Public  Enlightenment  Joseph 
Goebbels  last  week  sent  to  the  U.  S. 
some  still  shots  from  a  documentary 
German  war  film  showing  the  bravery 
of  Reich  troops  against  the  Maginot 
Line  and  Belgium  forts.  One  shot, 
showing  flame  throwers  in  action,  ! 
looked  strangely  familiar  to  Harry 
Casler,  daily  picture  editor,  and  Dick 
Crandell,  gravure  editor,  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  among 
others. 

They  searched  back  through  the  files 
of  the  Herald  Tribune  and  found  the 
identical  picture  had  been  published 
in  the  Sunday  Gravure  Section  of  the 
paper  Jan.  8,  1939,  more  than  two 
years  ago  and  months  before  the  war 
in  Europe  had  started.  So  last  Sun¬ 
day’s  editions  of  the  Herald  Tribune 
exposed  the  recent  still  shot  as  a  fake 
by  reproducing  it  beside  a  corner  of 
the  page  of  the  1939  section  showing 
the  identical  flame  throwers  training 
at  an  engineering  school.  After  serv¬ 
icing  the  still.  Acme  Newspictures  sent 
out  a  “kill”  to  all  clients.  Acme  edi¬ 
tors  also  spotted  it  as  a  fake  soon 
after  receipt. 

The  New  York  Daily  News  has  ex¬ 
posed  similar  German  picture  fakes  in 
recent  months.  Several  weeks  ago  it 
compared  two  pictures  sent  out  by  the 
Propaganda  Ministry  allegedly  show¬ 
ing  the  sinking  of  a  British  ship  by  a 
German  raider  with  two  pictures  from 
a  book  by  Lowell  Thomas  on  Count 
von  Luckner,  German  sea  raider  of 
World  War  I  fame.  The  pictures  were 
identical,  except  for  a  bit  of  retouch¬ 
ing,  to  those  supplied  by  the  Propa¬ 
ganda  Ministry.  The  alleged  British 
sinking  shots  were  branded  as  fakes. 

■ 

Ne'w  York  Publishers 
Discuss  Defense 

Members  of  the  joint  national  de¬ 
fense  committee  of  the  New  York 
State  Publishers  Association,  New 
York  Press  Association,  and  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  of  New  York  City  met 
at  the  New  York  Athletic  Club  March 
3  as  the  luncheon  guests  of  James  E. 
Stiles,  chairman  of  the  committee  and 
publisher  of  the  Nassau  Daily  Review- 
Star,  Rockville  Center. 

Proceedings  were  off  the  record,  and 
included  addresses  by  Col.  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  Jr.;  Hugh  H.  Clegg,  as¬ 
sistant  director  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation;  Dean  Carl  W.  Acker¬ 
man  of  the  Columbia  Graduate  School 
of  Journalism,  and  Waverly  Root,  of 
the  New  York  Mirror. 

Censorship  Discussed 
Dean  Ackerman  and  Mr.  Root  dis¬ 
cussed  censorship,  the  latter  from  the 
viewpoint  of  experience,  the  former 
from  the  standpoint  of  American 
newspaper  policy. 

It  was  Dean  Ackerman’s  idea  that 
the  responsibility  for  keeping  military 
secrets  should  rest  with  the  depart¬ 
ments  concerned  and  not  primarily 
with  newspapermen. 

The  subject  of  the  meeting  was 
“How  Can  the  Press  Be  More  Effec¬ 
tive  in  Keeping  the  Public  Informed 
on  National  Defense?” 

Members  of  the  committee  present, 
besides  Mr.  Stiles,  were  Dwight  Mar¬ 
vin,  editor  of  the  Troy  Record  News¬ 
papers;  Fred  I.  Archibald,  Albany 
Times-Union;  Henry  James,  Hudson 
Star,  and  Lieut.  Commdr.  John  T. 
Tuthill,  Jr.,  Patchogue  Advance.  Har¬ 
old  I.  Johnson,  president  of  the 
Watertown  Times,  was  unable  to  at¬ 
tend. 

Other  guests  included  representa¬ 
tives  of  New  York  City  and  Long 
Island  newspapers. 
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Stialit  Ddaci 

(This  column  is  dedicated  to  the 
editors,  serving  as  a  suggestion  me¬ 
dium  jor  jresh  treatment  of  news. 
City  editors  may  find  herein  ideas  for 
stunts,  unusual  picture  and  headline 
treatment.  They  are  invited  to  con¬ 
tribute  their  brain  children.  One  dol¬ 
lar  will  be  paid  for  each  contribution. 

Ifo  material  will  be  returned.) 

News  Interpreted 

LATE  in  February  the  San  Jose  (Cal.) 

Mercury  Herald  started  to  offer  its 
readers  a  new  kind  of  interpretation 
of  news — “the  significance  of  the 
news” — designed  to  give  the  reader  a 
clearer  understanding  of  a  story. 

In  a  story  about  “Government  Ra¬ 
tioning  of  Aluminum,”  three  para¬ 
graphs  down  in  bold  face  appeared: 

“(Significance  of  this  news:  House¬ 
wives  attempting  to  buy  new  kitchen 
utensils  may  find  a  shortage  existing 
in  at  least  certain  of  the  most  used 
sizes  before  the  year  is  out.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  also  that  such  shortages  would 
be  accompanied  by  price  increases. 
Greater  use  of  plastic  utensils  is  an¬ 
other  possibility  should  the  metal 
shortage  become  acute.)” 

Another  similar  bold  face  paragraph 
appeared  in  a  story  reporting  that  the 
U.  S.  and  Great  Britain  had  told  Japan 
to  keep  hands  off  Singapore.  It  said: 

“(Significance  of  this  news:  If 
Washington  has  warned  Japan  to  keep 
hands  off  Singapore,  then  this  admin¬ 
istration  is  indeed  well  on  the  road  to 
war — as  lease  bill  foes  maintain.  If  the 
report  is  propaganda  and  wholly  false, 
it  is  almost  equally  as  dangerous  since 
it  leaves  the  impression  of  secret  alli¬ 
ance  with  Britain.)” 

The  Mercury-Herald  reports  that 
“because  it  is  new,  the  paper  has  ap¬ 
plied  for  a  copyright.” 

Army  Camp  Letters 
CAPTAIN  ROGER  BATCHELDER  at 
the  U.  S.  Army  Information  Service 
in  New  York  suggests  that  consider¬ 
able  circulation  impetus  could  be  ob¬ 
tained  if  small  town  newspapers  of¬ 
fered  $1  for  each  letter  published  from 
local  boys  now  in  army  camps  and 
$5  for  the  one  each  week  which  gave 
the  most  comprehensive  account  of  the 
affairs  of  local  boys  in  their  organiza¬ 
tion.  This  should  not  only  give  the 
editor  a  steady  flow  of  camp  news  but 
it  would  also  be  of  great  goodwill 
value. 

Book  Exchange  Popular 

THE  Nashville  Banner  a  year  ago 
inaugurated  a  Book  Exchange,  bor¬ 
rowing  the  idea  from  the  Birmingham 
Age-Herald.  It  has  now  collected  more 
than  6,000  usable  books  and  placed 
them  in  worthy  rural  school  and  free 
lending  libraries.  The  Banner  readers 
provide  the  old  books  gratis  and  the 
newspaper  acts  as  a  clearing  house. 

San  Antonio  Stunt  Features 

THE  San  Antonio  Light  recently  util¬ 
ized  an  old  stiuit,  but,  nevertheless, 
still  a  good  one.  Reporters  have  been 
assuming  various  roles  and  writing  of 
their  experiences  and  their  reactions. 
Jim  Weber  posed  as  a  panhandler,  and 
another  time  strode  down  the  main 
thoroughfare  in  purple  pajamas  and 
carrying  a  camera.  He  reported  that 
except  for  youngsters  few  people  paid 
any  attention  to  him.  Reporter  Molly 
Heilman  wrote  about  her  experiences 
as  a  carhop,  taxi  dancer  and  chorus 
girl.  All  stories  were  illustrated. 

Strikes  Highlighted 

the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Journal  recently 


ran  a  daily  50-word  feature,  in  one 
of  the  ears  on  the  first  local  news  page, 
listing  strikes  currently  in  progress  in 
the  nation’s  defense  industries.  The 
item  was  carried  under  the  head,  “De¬ 
fense  Delays.”  It  was  briefed  from  the 
paper’s  regular  wire  report. 

SUSPENSION  ORDERED 

Ottawa,  March  3 — The  Canadian 
Tribune,  Toronto  weekly,  has  been 
ordered  to  suspend  publication  by  the 
Canadian  Government.  State  Secre¬ 
tary  Casgrain,  explaining  the  action  of 
the  government,  said:  “From  its  in¬ 
ception  (the  first  issue  appeared  in 
January,  1940)  this  newspaper  has 
studiously  refrained  from  supporting 
Canada’s  war  effort.  It  has  repeatedly 
carried  material  which  was  at  least  on 
the  borderline  of  contravening  the  De¬ 
fense  of  Canada  Regulations.”  He 
said  the  order  to  suspend,  rather  than 
suppress,  the  newspaper  would  give 
“those  responsible  for  its  publication 
one  more  opportunity  to  make  it  what 
it  purports  to  be,  namely,  ‘a  journal  of 
democratic  opinion.’” 


MINNESOTA  AD  BILLS 

St.  Paui.,  Minn.,  March  3 — Several 
bills  affecting  advertising  have  been 
introduced  in  the  Minnesota  Legisla¬ 
ture,  now  in  session  here.  One  would 
appropriate  $20,000  to  the  Minnesota 
Swine  Breeders  Association  for  an  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  over  the  next  two 
years  to  increase  consumption  of  pork 
products,  particularly  lard.  Under  an¬ 
other  measure,  planes  would  be  barred 
from  engaging  “in  advertising  through 
the  playing  of  music  or  transcribed 
or  oral  announcements.”  A  third  bill 
drawn  up  at  this  session  would  limit 
the  amount  of  advertising  of  small 
loan  companies. 

WRITES  BIOGRAPHY 

Holman  Hamilton,  editorial  writer 
on  the  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  Journal- 
Gazette  staff  since  1935,  is  the  author 
of  “Zachary  Taylor:  Soldier  of  the 
Republic,”  published  recently  by 
Bobbs-Merrill.  The  biography,  writ¬ 
ten  after  nine  years  of  historical  re¬ 
search,  contains  an  introduction  by 
Claude  Bowers,  U.  S.  Ambassador  to 
Chile,  who  preceded  Mr.  Hamilton  as 
the  Journal -Gazette’s  editorial  writer. 
Mr.  Hamilton  has  twice  won  awards 
of  the  Indiana  Democratic  Editorial 
Association  for  his  editorials.  The 
biography  is  his  first  book. 

PRESS  AWARD  TO  MAYO 

Atlantic  City,  March  3 — The  At¬ 
lantic  City  Press  Club  has  presented 
its  Achievement  Award  for  1940  to 
Mayor  Thomas  D.  Taggart,  Jr.,  who 
was  made  an  honorary  member.  Tag¬ 
gart’s  energetic  sui^ort  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Headliners’  Frolic,  which,  it  was 
announced,  will  be  held  again  this 
year,  was  among  the  reasons  cited  for 
his  selection.  The  award  was  an¬ 
nounced  at  the  club’s  March  meeting 
Saturday  night  attended  by  50  mem¬ 
bers  and  guests.  President  Calvin  D. 
Mansfield,  member  of  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Press-Union  newspapers, 
presided. 

■ 

NEW  DOMEI  CHIEF 

K.  Inamoto  reached  New  York  re¬ 
cently  from  Japan  to  become  chief  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Domei  News  Agency 
in  the  U.  S.  He  succeeds  C.  Hagiwara 
who  left  Feb.  28  on  his  return  home 
after  more  than  four  years  duty. 

GOES  ABROAD  FOR  BUP 

Harold  W.  Dingman  has  resigned 
from  the  Ottawa  press  gallery  staff  of 
the  Toronto  Globe  &  Mail  to  join  the 
foreign  service  of  British  United  Press. 


Report  Possible  Ban  on 
Quebec  Liquor  Ads 

Quebec,  March  4 — Possibility  of  a 
ban  on  all  liquor  advertising,  in  news¬ 
papers,  over  the  radio,  on  street  cars 
and  other  media,  is  reported  under 
consideration  by  the  Government  of 
the  Province  of  Quebec,  in  order  to 
satisfy  pressure  groups  who  are  com¬ 
batting  use  of  liquor  in  the  Province, 
and  who  may  demand  a  revival  of  a 
state  of  virtual  prohibition. 

In  commenting  on  the  rumored 
ban  on  liquor  advertising,  the  Quebec 
Chronicle-Telegraph  states  in  its  news 
columns:  “Reports  of  proposed  legis¬ 
lation  in  this  province  to  prohibit  ad¬ 
vertising  of  alcoholic  beverages  has 
caused  serious  alarm  among  newspa¬ 
pers  throughout  the  Dominion  of  Can¬ 
ada,  who  feel  that  with  the  demands 
made  on  them  by  Governments  to  sup¬ 
port  the  war  effort,  various  war  serv¬ 
ices,  patriotic  and  other  charitable 
movements,  their  position  will  be 
made  extremely  difficult  if  their  ad¬ 
vertising  revenue  is  to  be  cut  down. 

“The  proposal  is  generally  regarded 
as  contravening  the  democracy  of  a 
free  press  and  will  accomplish  no 
good  and  can  be  no  aid  to  the  war 
effort.  It  is  also  felt  that  not  only  will 
it  reduce  the  newspapers’  revenue 
and  therefore  their  income  tax  to  the 
government  but  will  be  the  thin  end  of 
a  wedge  to  encourage  bootleggers  who 
never  pay  any  tax.  It  is  in  effect, 
popular  opinion  believes,  ‘a  serious 
infringement  of  the  very  liberties  for 
which  we  are  all  fighting  so  desper¬ 
ately.’ 

“Another  opinion  is  that  if  it  is 
legal  to  brew  and  sell  beer  it  should 
be  legal  to  advertise  it.” 

N.  C.  DAILY  SUSPENDS 

Established  in  1933,  the  New  Bern 
(N.  C.)  Tribxine,  morning  newspaper, 
was  suspended  recently.  “Conditions 
with  which  the  average  small  business 
in  this  section  is  familiar  are  respons¬ 
ible,”  said  the  issue  announcing  the 
suspen.sion.  “The  paper  has  at  no 
time  been  free  of  financial  difficulties,” 
the  announcement  added,  saying  that 
“all  but  a  few  hundred  dollars  of  its 
capital  was  lost  in  the  ‘banking  holi¬ 
day.’  ”  Employes  of  the  paper,  it  is 
reported,  were  asked  to  stand  by  for 
a  short  time.  N.  G.  Gooding  was  edi¬ 
tor  and  business  manager. 


NAEA  PROGRAM  PLANS 

Plans  for  the  spring  meeting  of  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Executives 
Association  at  French  Lick  Springs. 
Ind.,  March  29-31,  were  announced 
recently.  William  Ellyson,  Jr.,  Rich¬ 
mond  (Va.)  News-Leader,  NAEA 
vice-president  and  program  chairman, 
is  planning  a  retail  advertising  clinic 
for  one  morning  session  and  a  national 
advertising  clinic  at  another  session. 
There  will  also  be  a  “Time  Out  for 
Discussion”  session  to  give  members 
an  opportunity  to  air  their  views  on 
various  questions.  The  sports  program 
will  feature  a  golf  tournament  Sunday 
afternoon,  with  Perry  LaBounty, 
Bloomington  (Ill.)  Pantograph,  in 
charge.  All  of  the  convention  meet¬ 
ings  will  be  held  in  the  French  Lick 
Springs  hotel. 

BUY  ARKANSAS  DAILY 

Donald  Murray,  publisher,  Jones¬ 
boro  (Ark.)  Tribune,  in  partnership 
with  A.  P.  Murray  and  Aline  Mur¬ 
ray,  has  purchased  the  Wynne  (Ark.) 
Star-Progress.  A.  P.  Murray  will  be 
publisher  and  general  manager  and 
Roland  Hughes,  editor,  will  remain 
temporarily  at  Wynne  to  assist  the 
new  owners.  Six  years  ago  Donald 
and  Aline  Murray  purchased  the 
Wynne  Progress  and  Daily  Star  in 
partnership  with  Hughes,  and  merged 
the  two  newspapers. 

GETS  FM  LICENSE 

A  frequency  modulation  license  au¬ 
thorizing  commercial  operation  of 
radio  station  W45D,  owned  by  the 
Detroit  News,  has  been  issued  by  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission. 

SUCCEEDS  BROTHER 

Gillespie  Brothers,  Inc.,  publishers 
of  the  Stamford  (Conn.)  Advocate, 
last  week  announced  the  appointment 
of  Schuyler  Gillespie  as  editor  in  chief 
of  the  Advocate  and  general  manager 
and  treasurer  of  the  corporation.  He 
succeeds  his  brother,  R.  H.  Gillespie, 
who  died  Jan.  15. 

ST.  LOUIS  SHOPPER 

The  first  issue  of  St.  Louis  Shopper, 
weekly,  will  appear  Sunday,  March 
16.  J.  Lionberger  Davis,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Security  National  Bank 
and  administrator  for  the  Alien  Prop¬ 
erty  Custodian  during  the  Wilson  ad¬ 
ministration,  is  publisher. 
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MICHAEL  D.  FRITZ,  72.  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Mankato  (Minn.)  Free 
Press  Company,  died  March  1  in  a 
hospital  following  a  brief  illness.  He 
had  been  associated  with  the  Mankato 
daily  for  50  years. 

Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Stelzle,  Presbyte¬ 
rian  minister,  publicity  counselor  and 
founder  of  the  Labor  Temple,  New 
York,  died  Feb.  27  in  Murray  Hill 
Hospital  at  the  age  of  72.  He  had  been 
on  the  staff  of  the  Newark  News,  the 
Philadelphia  North  American  and  the 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Association. 

Walter  E.  O’Hara,  43,  former  editor 
and  publisher,  Pawtucket  (R.  I.) 
Rhode  Island  Star,  and  later,  the 
Providence  (R.  I.)  Star  Tribune,  long 
a  figure  in  Rhode  Island  horse  racing 
and  politics,  was  instantly  killed  when 
his  automobile  was  involved  in  a 
headon  collision  in  Taunton,  Mass., 
during  a  heavy  snowstorm  Feb.  28. 

H.arvey  W.  Ferguson,  66,  secretary 
of  the  Executive  Assn,  of  Oklahoma 
and  formerly  citj'  editor  of  the  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Times,  died  Feb.  24  in  a 
hospital  at  Sulphur,  Okla.  He  was 
formerly  with  the  St.  Louis  Star  and 
Post-Dispatch,  was  an  editorial  writer 
for  the  Hearst  papers  at  Chicago  and 
still  later  owned  a  newspaper  at  Pop¬ 
lar  Bluff,  Mo. 

John  M.  Gleissner,  who  spent  much 
of  his  newspaper  career  as  a  writer 
and  managing  editor  for  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers,  died  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  Feb.  27  of  heart  disease. 

W.  C.  (Cap)  Holliway,  71,  former 
president  of  the  San  Francisco  Press 
Club,  and  a  newspaperman  in  the  Bay 
area  for  30  years,  died  at  his  home 
in  Los  Angeles  Feb.  22. 

Hal  E.  Norton,  who  was  with  the 
advertising  staff  of  the  Richmond 
(Va.)  Times-Dispatch  when  illness 
caused  his  retirement  last  June,  died 
Feb.  27. 

Timothy  Francis  Dwyer,  veteran 
Providence,  R.  I.,  newspaperman,  died 
at  his  home  in  that  city  March  1  at 
the  age  of  83.  He  retired  in  1929. 

Louis  Harman  Patterson,  68,  a  for¬ 
mer  city  editor,  Washington,  D.  C., 
bureau  manager,  and  editorial  writer 
for  the  Newark  Evening  News,  died 
March  3  at  his  home  in  Maplewood, 
N.  J.,  after  a  long  illness. 

Charles  M.  Meredith,  publisher  of 
the  Quakertown  (Pa.)  Free  Press, 
died  March  4  of  a  heart  attack  at  the 
age  of  67.  He  had  served  as  president 
of  the  National  Editorial  Association. 

Donald  McCurdy,  61,  telegraph  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Warren  (O.)  Tribune 
Chronicle,  and  for  about  35  years  as¬ 
sociated  with  that  newspaper,  died 
March  3  at  City  Hospital  there.  Death 
was  due  to  cerebral  hemorrhage. 

William  A.  Reeve,  50,  former  Cin¬ 
cinnati  newspaperman,  died  Feb.  22 
in  Veterans’  Hospital,  Dayton,  Ohio. 
He  was  a  former  staff  member  of  the 
Associated  Press,  the  Times  Star  and 
Commercial  Tribune. 

Thomas  Rhea  Williams,  60,  editor, 
Talladega  (Ala.)  Daily  Home  and  the 
weekly  newspaper.  Our  Mountain 
Home,  for  the  past  40  years,  died  at 
his  home  March  1. 

William  H.  Coogan,  member  of  the 
advertising  department  of  the  Boston 
Post  for  the  past  35  years,  died  on 
Saturday,  March  1. 

Baxter  McFarland  Eastburn,  55, 
widely  known  southern  advertising 
executive,  died  in  Miami  March  4  after 
several  years’  failing  health.  In  1936 
he  organized  the  advertising  agency 
of  Eastburn  and  Siegel,  in  Atlanta,  re¬ 
tiring  from  active  work  two  years  ago. 
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CLASSIFIED 

RATES 


"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 

(Caih  with  Order) 

I  time  —  .50  per  line 
4  timet  —  .40  per  line 

"HELP  WANTED" 

(Cash  with  Order) 

1  time  —  .90  per  line 

2  timet  —  .80  per  line 
4  timet  —  .70  per  line 

OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Cath  with  Order) 

I  time  —  .90  per  line 
4  timet  —  .70  per  line 

Courrt  five  wordt  to  line,  box  number  to 
be  counted  at  three  wordt.  Minimum 
tpace,  three  linat.  Raferancet  required 
with  "Butinatt  Opportunitiat"  and  other 
adt  involving  tale  of  property  or  goodt. 

A  four  times  "Situation  Wanted"  ad  car¬ 
ries  with  it  a  six  month  registration  in  the 
Personnel  Service.  Applicants  are  regis¬ 
tered  only  In  this  manner. 

Business  Opportunity _ 

Mid-Texas  daily  newspaper,  evsential  to 
liii^iiii'ss  Hiid  iirofcssioiial  firms:  profil- 
alile;  Kst.  ino:t:  cxclii-ive  in  field;  ex- 
celli-nt  staiulinc;  tiook  and  jol)  printing 
de]>artiin'nts,  City  of  200.000.  $10,000.- 
000  coveriiineiit  plant  under  way  to  add 
million  weekly  to  payrolls.  Owner 
wants  workinir  editorial  partiier.  $15,000 
cash  ri'qnired  for  snhstantial  interest. 
Box  2514,  Kditor  I’libli-slier. 


Clveelntien  Promotion 

Successful  subscription  contests  for  o\'er 
:I0  years.  CHAKBKS  PAUTLOWK  CO., 
Occidental  Building,  Indianapolis. 


_ Newspapers  For  Sole _ 

California,  County  seat,  morning  daily- 
farming  and  industry;  $15,000  down; 
balance  easy.  A.  W.  Stypes,  Mills  Bldg., 

San  Francisco. _ _ _ 

Certainly  we  sell  them!  We  have  just  sold 
the  Daily  News  at  Greenville,  Miehigan, 
a  splendid  newspaper.  Now  we  have 
another  one  in  Michigan,  just  ns  good, 
in  a  rapidly  growing  fine  city,  and  a 
down  payment  of  $20,000  will  hande  it. 

LEN  FEIGHNEU  AGENCY. 

Naahville,  Miehigan. 


Unopposed  N.E.  Oklahoma  Daily;  circula¬ 
tion  3,600.  High  net  at  $45,000  price; 
$15,000  rash.  Unusual  Florida  County 
Seat  Weekly.  Nets  over  $7,000.  Takes 
$15,000  cash. 

MURRAY  E.  HILL 

Newspaper  Brokers,  Nashville,  Tennessee 


_ Nawspgpar  Brohars _ _ 

Capable  handling,  buying,  telling,  mergers. 

No  leases  or  trades.  Highest  referenees. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY.  Naahville.  Mick, 
COMPETENCE  AS  A  NEWSPAPER 
BROKER 

is  attained  only  after  many  years  of  ex¬ 
perience.  Harwell  &  Fell,  Birmingham, 
Ala. _ 

Daily  and  Weekly  properties  bought,  sold 
and  appraised.  Newspaper  Appraisal 
Co.,  70  Pine  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Nawipapan  Wanfed _ 

Will  Buy  Weekly  Newspaper  in  Eastern 
I’enna.,  Western  Jersey,  Maryland,  Dela¬ 
ware,  Virginia  or  North  Carolina.  Refer¬ 
ences  Furnished.  Box  2574,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Public  Notice 


'Editor  and  Publisher”  is  a  service  station 
on  the  Journalistic  highways  of  the  world. 
In  our  permanent  library  and  museum 
files  will  be  found,  easily  available,  im¬ 
portant  basic  data  anent  newspaper  mar¬ 
kets,  ownership,  administration,  man¬ 
agement,  personnel,  features,  circulations, 
advertising  rates,  linage  statistics  and 
mechanics  of  production,  as  well  as  a 
wealth  of  informative  material  regarding 
national  advertiser  and  agency  Service. 
A  specialist  on  the  daily  newspaper, 
“EDITOR  tc  PUBLISHER,”  now  in  its 
fifty-seventh  year,  occupies  an  exclusive 
field.  Subscribers  are  earnestly  urged 
to  call  upon  us  for  any  service  they  feel 
we  may  be  able  to  render. 

Manager,  Reader  Service 


Hulp  Wontud 


Advertising  Agency  Copywriter 

Experienced  Copywriter,  draft-exempt.  Ex¬ 
perienced  radio  continuity,  technical  copy, 
publicity.  Twenty-year  old  firm.  Central 
Uhio.  Give  complete  details,  snapshot 
and  salary  expected. 

Box  2559 _ Editor  &  Publisher 

Advertising  salesman.  Newspaper  publish¬ 
ers  representative  experience.  Must  be 
familiar  with  New  York  agency  person¬ 
nel,  draft  exempt.  Box  2575,  Editor  Ss 
Publisher. _ 

Classified  Manager — Male  or  Female  to  take 
over  and  develop  classified  department 
on  commission  with  drawing  account. 
Must  be  capable,  aggressive,  sober.  Box 
2497,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Have  opportunity  tbit  spring  for  competent, 
live,  advertising  man  to  build  up  display 
linage  on  small  daily  with  4,700  psid-ap 
circulation,  minimum  display  rate  of  3c 
per  line.  Applicant  mutt  be  experienced 
m  selling  display  space  for  1,  2  and  8 
times-s-week  in  short  intensive  campaign 
of  five  to  eight  weeks.  Best  of  refer¬ 
ences  required.  Write  Box  2525,  giving 
references,  salary,  commission,  or  salary 
and  commission  expected. _ 

MAGAZINE  EDITOR 

Experienced  Editor,  30-45,  for  full-timo 
job  editing  naval  magazine.  Must  have 
served  one  or  two  enlistments  in  the 
U.  S.  Naval  Service.  State  qualifications, 
age,  salary  expected  and  enclose  recent 
photograph.  Box  2548,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _  _ 


Newspaperwoman,  phototechnically  inclined, 
coiiver.-ant  German,  as  free-lancer  (later 
jiartiier)  for  expansible  photo  service. 
(Refugee  editor).  Box  2570,  Editor  & 
1‘iihlislier. 


Salesman  wanted  for  a  paper  company. 
>'.  ed  not  necessarily  have  a  know  ledge 
of  paper  trade,  but  must  have  au  estab¬ 
lished  sales  connection  with  the  news- 
Iniper  liii.sines.s.  Write,  giving  experience 
and  salary  required  to  Box  2550,  Editor 
A-  Piihli-iier. _ 

Southern  Daily  requires  Managing  Kditor. 
Write  editorials  daily.  SoutliiTiicr.  Box 
2580.  Kditor  A  I'lihlisher. _ 

Sports  Dcskman;  Young  man,  college  gradu¬ 
ate.  for  sports  department  of  Eastern 
daily.  Must  know  niiikeiip,  art  handling 
and  he  able  to  direct  assignments,  work¬ 
ing  with  sports  editor.  Bux  2512,  Editor 
&  Publisher _ 

Wanted — AU  around  news  man  whose  main 
exporieuco  and  training  has  been  in 
smaller  city  field.  Must  have  good  char¬ 
acter,  initiative,  poise  and  education, 
however  acquired,  and  be  capable  news 
and  editorial  writer  and  desk  man. 
Please  submit  samples  of  work  including 
editorial  work,  and  references,  with  any 
application.  State  salary  expected  and 
prospects  sought.  The  opening  is  on 
Michigan  smaller  city  newspaper  of  good 
standing.  Write  Box  No.  2553,  Editor 
&  Publisher. _ 

Wanted — Reliable  printer  as  foreman  of 
composing  room.  Must  be  familiar  with 
Ludlow  and  other  typesetting  machines 
and  capable  of  obtaining  production. 
Box  2554,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Young  Sports  Editor  wanted  for  small  mid¬ 
west  daily.  One  with  experience  writing 
high  school  sports  and  daily  sport  gossip 
column.  Send  samples  of  work.  Box 
2519,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


1.  Draft  a  four-tisic  ad  lettini  forth 
your  qualificationi  and  Mnd  it  to  ut 
with  payment.  (Count  five  word!  to 
the  line  40c  per  line,  per  itwe).  For 
four  consecutive  issues,  your  messaie 
will  reach  prospective  employers.  Many 
are  placed  directly  throuMi  this 
source. 

2.  Fill  out  completely  the  registration 
blank  that  will  be  sent  you  upon  re¬ 
ceipt  of  copy.  Registration  is  good 
(or  six  months,  and  this  procedure 
makes  your  record  available  to  tbe 
publishers  and  executives  calling  upon 
us  constantly  for  help  for  all  depart¬ 
ments  of  a  newspaper  and  its  allied 
Journalistic  fields.  Your  confidence 
respected,  of  course. 

3.  Deadline,  12:00  Thursday,  noon. 

EftPPERSONNELSERVICE 

1700  Tlniea  Bldg.  M.  T.  0. 


E 


Sitootlooa  Wontod 
Adaimatralivo 


Acting  Publisher  or  Ooneral  Manager  tea- 
ondary  daily.  Excellent  record  at  maa-‘ 
ager  in  present  position,  but  opportunity 
to  ^rogreaa  limited.  Box  2499,  Editor 


Alert,  ambitlouB  yonng  woman,  college  grad¬ 
uate.  Experienced  supervision  all  types 
promotion,  circulation  files,  analysis,  de- 
tail.s.  Box  2529,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE  EXECUTIVE 

Combining  experience,  youth  and  proven 
ability  to  increase  profits  desires  wider 
opportnnity.  Fifteen  years  on  good 
newspapers  in  cities  up  to  half  million 
will  provide  your  paper  with  best  oper¬ 
ating  methods  found  profitable  by  other 
newspapers.  Know  how  to  handle  mer¬ 
chants,  publie  relations,  build  paper'a 
prestige,  and  correct  internal  adminis¬ 
trative,  editorial,  advertising,  circula¬ 
tion,  mechanical  problems,  and  labor 
relations.  Record  available  to  owners 
seeking  more  return  from  investment, 
and  want  a  capable  publisher  or  man¬ 
ager  who  can  produce  profits. 

Box  2516, 

Editor  &  Publisher 


AVAILABLE  BECAUSE  OF  MERGER 

Editor  and  Managing  Editor  large 
eastern  daily  jia.st  fourteen  year.<. 
Previously,  Washington  corresiion- 
dent,  editorial  writer  and  desk 
man.  For  several  years,  successful 
advertising  manager  and  imhlic 
relations  head  of  one  of  the  coun¬ 
try's  large.«t  husine-ses  with  $1,- 
500,000  aiiiiual  advertising  budget. 
Complete  familiarity  all  advertis¬ 
ing  technique  as  well  as  editorial 
problems.  Unusual  experience  qual¬ 
ifies  for  iiost  as  publisher,  editor, 
general  manager  or  for  imhlic  re¬ 
lations  post  large  corporation, 
advertising  ageney  or  radio. 

Willing  to  make  sulistantiul  in¬ 
vestment  weekly  or  small  daily 
showing  profit.  Listed  “Who’s 
Who  in  America.”  Reputation  as 
writer  and  student  of  public  af¬ 
fairs.  Public  speaking  experience. 
Referenees  from  outstanding  citi¬ 
zens  of  home  state  and  nationally- 
known  executives. 

Willard  E.  Bowman 

576  Lincoln  Avenue,  Orange,  New  Jersey 
Telephone  ORange  4-4587 


GENERAL.  MANAGER 

Successful  newspaper  executive,  20  years' 
experience,  12  with  present  publicstion, 
City  of  150,000,  capacity  e(  Business 
Manager  and  Circulation  Director,  desires 
salary-bonus  arrangement  to  build  publi¬ 
cation  or  where  old  age  wishes  to  retire 
when  efficient  profit  producing  man  can 
be  found.  Present  salary  $5,200.00. 

Box  2467  Editor  It  Publisher 


*  It  was  my  simplest 
job-getting  experience 


Robert  M.  Pockrass 


Pockrass,  now  a  reporter  on  the  Fitch¬ 
burg  (Mass.)  Sentinel  came  into  the 
Personnel  Service  on  a  Friday  and  was 
hired  by  the  Massachusetts  daily  on 
the  following  Monday. 

Yes,  it  was  a  quick  placement,  but 
other  jobs  are  obtained  swiftly  through 
tbe  classified  columns  and  this  Service. 
Publishers  and  newspaper  department 
heads  read  these  columns  every  week. 

PERSONNEL  SERVICE 
Editor  &  Publisher 
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Sitaationt  Wanted 
Advartitiiic 

■  ADVXRTISINO^BUSINESS — 

PROMOTION— SPECIAL  EDITION 
Exceptional  background,  producer,  manager 
Urge  and  small  cities.  Married,  respon¬ 
sible;  available  short  notice.  Box  2549, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

SdTertlslng  manager  seeking  better  opportu- 
nlty,  now  employed.  Experienced  as  pub¬ 
lisher,  advertising  manager  and  salesman. 
12  years'  experience  on  second  papers. 
Age  38.  married.  Now  in  highly  com¬ 
petitive  field.  Box  2578,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

AiTsrtlsing  Salesman — age  26:  draft-ex¬ 
empt;  employed.  Weekly  experience  tales, 
eopy,  layout.  Box  2490,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

AdTerttsing  Salesman.  NEWSPAPER  DIS¬ 
PLAT  selling,  copywriting,  layout.  Radio, 
motion  picture,  stage,  merchandise  ex¬ 
hibit,  auto  and  style  show  promotor, 
emcee,  script  writer.  Author.  Creative 
ideas.  Aggressive.  Cultured.  Educated. 
Excellent  appearance.  Automobile;  will 
travel.  Eight  years’  et^rience.  Age  80, 
t  ft  1  in.  Member  U.8.N.R.  V-O  not 
sebject  to  military  service.  Box  No.  2485, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Classified  Salesman.  Producer.  Family  man, 
age  30.  Eager  to  prove  ability  for  promo¬ 
tion,  anywhere.  Box  2509,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Copywriter-house  furnishings  and  fashion. 
Young  woman.  Excellent  N\  Y.  advertis¬ 
ing  and  merchandising  experience.  Will 
travel.  Miss  S.  Mason.  b4  West  165th 
Street,  New  York.  N.  Y. _ 


CREATED  $16,000  IN  '40  PROMOTIONS 

Ran  over  million  lines  own  accounts.  Man¬ 
age  and  sell  with  four-man  department. 
Xnw  earn  $55  plus — go  anywhere.  Box 
24.')4,  Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 


Successful  Display  Manager,  38.  desires  a 
new  and  permanent  connection  as  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  or  will  take  solicitors 
job  to  prove  ability  and  results.  Ex¬ 
cellent  references.  Prefer  city  of  25.000 
In  lOO.OOO.  Will  travel  anywhere  for 
interview.  Box  2455.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

Twenty-five  years  newspaper  advert  i-iiig 
miinagcr;  A1  .s.-ilesinaii :  exceptional  n  c- 
ord — liiglie-l  refei-cnces.  Box  2507,  Edi¬ 
tor  Sc  Piiblislicr. 


Situations  Wanted 
Circulation 

Assistant  Circulation  Manager  on  eastern 
daily  desires  manager’s  position  in  mid¬ 
west  or  south.  Age  33  and  married.  Box 
2524.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Circulation  Manager  daily.  Increased  ABC 
39%  last  year;  want  change  to  larger 
paper,  circulation  department.  Box  2456, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

Circulation  manager.  Home  delivery  expert. 
Good  record  of  achievement.  Efficient, 
economical  methods,  acquired  by  years 
of  experience.  Conscientious  worker. 
Moderate  salary  requirements.  Box  2577, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Circulation  Manager  or  Assistant.  Seasoned, 
aggressive,  resourcefnl,  economical.  Large 
or  amall  paper.  Box  2510,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Situations  Wonted 
Editorial 


A-l  Reporter,  former  editor  email  daily; 
can  handle  special  aasignmenta,  featnres, 
heads — some  editorials.  College,  29, 
draft  1-0.  Investigate.  W.  R.  Brown, 
1442  Northland  Avenue,  Lakewood, 
Ohio. 

A-l  Reporter,  general  or  sports-desk  job 
wanted  in  midwest.  Experience  on  email 
and  medium  sized  dailies;  35,  married; 
draft  exempt:  start  $30-$35:  available; 
Box  2579,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

A  Mewsphotographer,  sports,  spot  news,  pic¬ 
torial,  with  exceptional  background,  long 
employment  with  metropolitan  dailies. 
Managerial  experience.  Have  own  equip¬ 
ment.  Prefer  south,  southwest.  Box 
2533,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Alert  Reporter,  trained  by  associate  editor¬ 
ship  on  advertising  magazine,  wants 
aewspaper  work.  B.A.,  24,  unmarried. 
Box  2474.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

All  ’round  Reporter,  24,  four  years’  ex¬ 
perience  city  daily,  police,  feature,  sports, 
promotion,  daily  column.  Draft  1-B.  At 
liberty  because  of  merger.  Box  2562, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

ALL-AROUND  SPORTS  MAN 

**e  23,  college  graduate;  three  years  writ- 
desk  work.  Now  doing  radio  sports, 
waft-exempt.  Go  anywhere.  Box  2565, 
Editor  A  Publisher, _ 

Ai^t.Photographer  on  metropolitan  daily 
desires  change  to  smaller  publication. 
Very  versatile.  Box  2558,  Editor  A  Pub- 

_  lisher, _ 

Attlit-Reporter-Cameraman — 11  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  Copy  desk:  picture  editor. 
32,  married,  child.  References.  Em¬ 
ployed.  Box  2516,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted 
Editorial  (Coat’d) 

Cartoonist;  first-class.  Editorial,  sport, 
humor.  Syndicate,  magazine  experience. 
Age  22.  draft-exempt.  Box  2556,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Chemist  -  Journalist;  eight  years  varied 
chemical-bacteriological  background;  BS 
in  pre-med  and  sciences,  plus  college  hon¬ 
ors  publications  and  languages  on  side, 
reportorial  work  vacations,  incidental 
interpretative  stints  since.  Have  French 
and  German,  getting  Spanish.  Safe  “re¬ 
search”  post  headed  for  rut.  Un-anchored 
but  (sober,  too).  Box  2585,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

DopendaUe  Reporter,  25,  married;  capable 
of  covering  general  and  sports  news. 

Box  2461.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Editor:  12  years  trade,  general  magazines. 
Editing,  features,  photography,  layouts. 
Wants  job.  Box  2513,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

Editor — Editorial  Asaoelato,  85,  experienced 
newspaper,  house  organ,  trade  journal ; 
plus  promotional  and  advertising  back¬ 
ground.  East.  Box  2483,  Editor  A  Pub- 

liaher. _ 

Editor-reporter;  Fourteen  years  one  job 
as  managing  editor,  legislative  reporter. 

Box  2484.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Editor-Reporter,  versatile,  alert;  eight  years’ 
experience  with  leading  dailies;  age  31, 
married ;  three  years’  Army  exempts  me 
from  draft;  go  anywhere:  salary  nominal. 
Available  immediately.  Box  2557,  Editor 
A  I’liblislier. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER 

Expci-ieiice  ranges  from  eiliting  and  man¬ 
aging  weekly  to  editorial  page  of  metro¬ 
politan  mid-west  ilaily.  Was  successively 
reportir,  political  writer,  dramatic  editor 
and  editorial  writer  for  Ohio’s  most  im¬ 
portant  newspaper.  Left  tliree  years  ago 
to  found  own  weekly.  Si  rved  four  years 
in  British  army  in  World  War  1st.  al¬ 
though  am  native  horn  American.  Was 
tliroiigh  Allenhy’s  campaign  in  Near  East. 
Have  made  numerous  trips  abroad  .since, 
including  Scandinavian  coiintiies — con¬ 
tinental  Europe,  Mediterranean  eountries, 
Near  E.ist — Carihhean  and  South  Amer- 
iea.  I.a.'t  trip  KCKi.  Can  t)ring  authorita¬ 
tive  note  to  your  )i;igp.  Familiar  with  the 
American  rural  trend  of  thought  as  well 
as  the  broader  metropolitan  and  interna¬ 
tional  viewpoint.  Age  47 — good  health, 
highest  references  as  to  ability,  charac¬ 
ter  and  personal  habits.  Now  in  Lancas¬ 
ter,  Ohio.  Address  Box  2587,  Editor  A 
Publisher.  _ 


Experienced  newspaper  and  press  associa¬ 
tion  editor-executive  seeks  permanence 
with  daily  or  weekly  with  investment  op¬ 
portunity  or  as  editorial  writer  or  news 
executive.  Capable  editor,  staff  organ¬ 
izer;  press  association  writer,  executive, 
New  York  and  elsewhere;  news  head 
leading  eastern  daily.  Pulitzer  citation. 
Married;  in  4(>s.  Box  2460,  Editor  A 
Pnbliaher. 


Florida  Newspaperman  seeks  employment  in 
a  more  liberal  field.  Employed  in  State 
since  1934 — labor  reporter,  sports  re¬ 
porter  and  columnist,  editorial  werk. 
Broad  knowledge  of  governmental,  eeo- 
nomie  and  national  affairs.  Box  2498, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Former  Danish  Newspaperwoman,  experi¬ 
enced  in  reporting,  feature  writing,  edit¬ 
ing,  wants  job  on  newspaper  or  maga¬ 
zine.  Modest  salary.  Box  2572,  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ 


Fonrteen  years  of  thorough  experience  in 
reporting  and  editing.  Go  anywhere. 
Draft-exempt.  Box  2466,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. _  _ 


Journalist,  28,  married.  Seven  years’  ex¬ 
perienced  in  political,  economic,  and  labor 
coverage;  alto,  managing  editorship 
weekly,  monthly.  Permanent  position 
preferred;  space  or  free-lance  considered. 
Box  2462,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Mature  and  capable  newspaper  man  desires 
employment  ns  editorial  writer,  executive, 
or  columnist.  $50.  Box  2576,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 


MR.  EDITOR 

Do  you  need  a  trained  newspaperman? 

Six  years’  experience  on  eastern 
daily  as  reporter,  rewrite,  copy- 
reader.  feature  writer.  College 
graduate,  35,  married. 

Box  2628  Editor  A  Publisher 


NEWSHOUND  WHO  LIKES 
DOG’S  LITE  — 

Single,  sober,  draft-exempt;  7  years  pho¬ 
tographing,  writing  (except  sports), 
reviewing  (books,  drama,  music)  for 
dailies,  weeklies,  international  month¬ 
lies;  experienced  in  display  advertiaing, 
book  and  pamphlet  publicity;  cosmo¬ 
politan  university  background;  now  em¬ 
ployed  at  $45  a  week  in  SOUTH;  want 
increase  in  territory  more  than  money — 
SMELLING  FOB  WRITING  —  PIOTDRE 
ASSIGNMENTS  TO  KEEP  CONTACT 
WITH  “THE  PEOPLE”  OF  AMERICA. 

Box  2520  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Shop  at—  THE  EQUIPMENT  MART  —And  Save 


New  Equipment  and  SappHes  —  Used  Machinery  Bargains 
For  the  Printing-Pablishing  Field 


Composing  Room  Eqnipmcnt  For  Sola 


Buy  Linotypes,  Intertypes  from  practical 
machiniita.  Unequalled  values.  Large 
stock;  all  modeU  on  hand  for  quick  tnra- 
over.  Everything  for  the  composing 
room.  Linotype  Maintenance  Co.,  237 

Lafayette  8t..  N.  Y. _ 

Onanntaed  Rebuilt  Unotypes  4t  Intertypes 
See  HOOD-FALCO  CORP.,  First 

225  Variek  Street _ New  York,  N.  Y. 

Model  0  Intertypes,  late  modele:  Linotypes, 
Models  5-8-14;  Hoe  Mat  Roller;  Cylinder 
Presaes;  Paper  Cnttera;  Automatics. 
Northern  Marine  Works,  Martkall  and 
Jefferson  Streets.  Philadelpbia,  Pa. 
Wanted — Fonts,  molds,  magaiinea,  motors, 
escapements,  msgasine  cradles  and  other 
Linotype  and  Intertype  parts  and  acces¬ 
sories.  We  buy,  sell  and  trade.  Tell  us 
your  needs.  Montgomery  A  Bacon,  To- 
wanda,  Penna. 


Mechanical  Equipment  For  Sale 


1  Scott  Press;  5  units;  cut-off  25  5/16'; 
double  folder  with  Culler-Hammer  convey- 
or.s:  2  AC  O.-E.  motors.  100  and  150  H  P.. 
3  phase,  60  cycle,  220  volts,  latter  ar¬ 
ranged  for  single  or  dual  operation. 

1  Pony  Autoplate,  cutoff  25  5  16" 

1  Pony  Autoplatc,  cutoff  23  9  16" 

1  Wood  stereotype  metal  furnace,  6  ton. 
2  pumps,  gas,  with  Eclipse  blower  anil 
American  Blower  exhuust  fan. 

1  Hoe  flat  easting  box,  5  twelve  em.  cols. 
1  Iloo  flat  casting  box,  8  twelve  em.  cols. 
1  Junior  Anto|>late,  cutoff'  23  9  16". 

All  eqiiipineut  in  first  class  operating  con¬ 
dition;  available  as  re>ult  of  discontinu- 
unee  of  Ledger  plant;  priced  low  for 
cash  or  on  reasonnlde  terms. 

NEWARK  STAR-LEDGER 
Newark,  N.  J. 


Mechanical  Equipment  Wanted _ 

Newspaper  Equipment  Bought  or  Sold 
Geo.  O.  Huffelnian,  406  W.  Pico,  Los  Angeles 
Wanted;  Goss  (fomet.  (Jive  lowest  f.o.b. 
price  and  serial  number.  Advertiser  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  Pascagoula,  Mississippi. 


Photo-Engraving  Equipment  For  Sale 

Photo-engraving  Equipment  and  Metals 
E.  T.  SULLEBARGER  CO. 

110  Fulton  St.  538  S.  Clark  St. 

New  York,  N.  Y. _ Chicago.  Ill. 

■  CHEMCO 

Photo-Engraving  Equipment 
complete  film  plants 
Chemco  Photo  Products  Company 
230  W.  41st  Street  New  York  City 


Press  Room  Equipment  For  Sale 


For  Sale — 3  deck — 24  page  newspaper  press 
with  quarter  mail  folder — Weight  42.000 
lbs.  Length  19',  Width  5’  6",  Height 
8'  6",  20  h.p.  motor.  Sheet  cut  21^", 
prints  3  colors  and  black  outside  one 
color  and  black  inside,  36"  diameter  roll 
prints  8  columns  @  12^  ems,  prints 
4-6-8-10  or  12  page  papers  at  25,000 
per  hr.  and  16-20-24  pages  at  12,500 
per  hr.  Stereotype  Equipment — 3,500  lb. 
Metal  Pot — Curved  Casting  Box — Shaver 
with  3  h.p.  motor — Tail  Cutter  with  3 
h.p.  motor — Router  with  2  h.p.  motor — 
Chipping  Black-Scorcher  (electric  speed) 
Press  in  excellent  running  order  and  can 
be  seen  in  operation.  Box  2556,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

For  Sale:  Model  A  Duplex  flat-bed  press, 
only  8  years  old.  Consolidation  of  two 
dailies  has  rendered  this  machine  inade¬ 
quate  to  handle  increased  circulation.  A 
machine  like  new  at  half  the  price  of  a 
new  machine.  Write  Box  2531,  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ 


Hoe  Heavy-Duty  Presses,  with  high-speed 
folders,  23  9/16'  cut-off,  available  in 
3,  4,  5  or  6-unit  capacities,  with  or 
without  color,  and  underneath  or  end- 
roll-feed  arrangement.  Box  2419,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


8-page  Duplex  flat-bed  press  with  chases 
and  inutur,  nl.-so  tabloid  attachment. 
Priced  reasonable  for  quick  sale.  Thomas 
W.  Hall  Co.,  Stamford,  Conn. _ 

Duplex  and  Goss  8-page  presses;  16,  24  and 
32-page  stereotype  presses.  Full  detail.-i 
Iironiptly  fiirni.shed  uiom  request.  John 
Griffiths  Co..  Inc.,  115  Nassau  Street, 
New  Y'ork  City. 


Rubber  Plate  Equipment  For  Sale 

H.H.H.  Electro-Hydraulic  'Vulcanizcis  for 
iiiauufacliiriog  precision  rubber  printing 
plates.  11.  II.  Heinricli,  liic.,  200  Vurick 
Street,  New  i’ork  City. 


Wood  Type  For  Sole 


FOR 

WOOD  TYPE  ~ 

Made  of  Hard  Rock  Maple  End  Wood  Will  Out 
Last  Metal  Type  Used  by  the  Following  N.  Y. 
Papers:  N.  Y.  Daily  Mirror.  N.  Y.  Post.  N.  Y. 
Sun.  World  Telegram,  News  Daily  and  Dthor 
Leading  Newspapers  Throughout  the  U.  8. 

AMERICAN  WOOD  TYPE  MFC.  CO. 
270  LAFAYETTE  ST.  N.  Y.  C. 
608  SO.  DEARBORN  ST.,  CHICAGO 
441  CLAY  ST.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Sltnotiens  Wontad 

Editorial  (Cont’d) 

Newipapennan — Now  covering  Oity  Hall, 
police,  government  deMrtments.  Experi¬ 
enced.  Healthy,  sober.  Rewrite,  desk,  leg¬ 
man,  features,  pnblieity.  Box  2504,  Editor 
A  Publiaher, _ _ _ 

Not  a  “JaiA  of  all  trades,’’  but  et^rieaeed 
in  photo,  radio,  editorial,  printing  fielda. 
Has  young  ideas,  Ph.B.  to  Jonmalitm, 
family.  Box  2508.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Picture  Editor — eighteen  years  in  stills, 
movies,  news,  pictorial,  advertising.  As- 
signinent  and  caption  writing.  Box  2551, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Reporter,  age  27.  Ambitious,  college.  Mis¬ 
placed  four  years  in  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising.  Box  2451,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Reporter  available  immediately  for  small, 
medium-sized  city  daily;  New  York,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  experience — general,  sports,  re¬ 
write.  Class  3-A  draft.  Box  2560,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


Reporter-business  experience.  Age  28;  col¬ 
lege.  Use  camera,  cover  general,  sports, 
features.  Will  travel.  Box  2568,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ _ _ 

Reporter,  desk  man.  Experienced,  seeking 
permanent  connection.  Age  25;  college, 
draft  4-F.  Box  2527,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Shot  over  6,000  pix  In  1940.  Photographer, 
25,  experienced  in  general  news,  aerial, 
sports.  Employed—^esires  change;  go 
anywhere;  have  own  equipment.  Box 
2380,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Young  Man,  27,  now  employed  as  editor 
eastern  daily,  seeks  advancement.  Four 
years’  experience.  College  graduate.  Will 
go  anywhere.  No  draftee.  Box  2584, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Young  Woman,  college,  seven  years’  experi¬ 
ence  newspaper,  editing,  public  relations. 
Salary  moderate.  Available  immediately. 
Box  2588,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Sitaotians  Wanted 
Mtcbanical 

Composing  Room  Foreman  with  record  for 
getting  results.  Metropolitan  daily,  shop- 
ix  r,  circular  experienee.  Why  not  inves- 
tigatei  Box  2581,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Proofreader;  long  experience;  newspaper 
or  job  shop:  union  or  unorganized.  Inez 
Walker.  .Sylvester,  Georgia. 

SUCCESSFUL  PRODUenON  EXECUTIVE 

with  sound  technical  and  administrative  ex¬ 
perience  in  morning  and  evening  fields; 
comprising  survey,  reorganization  and 
economical  operation  of  all  mechanical 
depurtiiieiits  including  engraving,  delivery, 
roto  and  maintenance  with  proven  ability 
to  coordinate  production  in  relation  to 
copy  flow  and  severe  delivery  require¬ 
ments. 

Box  2523 _ Editor  A  Publisher 

Tonnf  21X11,  eleven  years’  newspaper  com¬ 
posing  room  experience;  studied  mechan¬ 
ical  production.  Desire  position  as  fore¬ 
man.  Free  to  travel.  References.  Box 
2500,  Editor  A  Publiaher. 


NEWSPAPER 

PROPERTIES 

Bought,  Sold  and  Appraised 


All  neftotialions  confident iiil 


Palmer,  Suter  &  Palmer 

350  Madison  Av«.  New  York 

Business  Established  In  1800 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 


moving  along  the  coastal  road  reported 
about  one  month  ago  that  they  had 
reached  the  shore  of  the  Bay  cf 
Valona  and  would  soon  be  in  posse*, 
sion  of  the  port  of  Valona,  the  Greeb 
must  have  moved  back  again, 


PROF.  JAMES  E.  POLLARD,  director  about  three  to  two  for  them  against  on  Europe  has  improved  greatly  in  the  Duk^  (DuMti)  which  the 

of  the  School  of  Journalism,  Ohio  the  Axis.  past  20  years — but  neither  is  suf-  K  A..F.  i-eported  bombing  on  Feb. 


Fair  News 
of  The 
Fighters 


State  University,  recently  sent  us  his  “In  any  final  appraisal,”  Prof.  Pol-  ficiently  better  to  guarantee  infallibil-  is  along  the  coastal  r^d  about  S 

comments  on  a  sur-  lard  concludes,  “a  number  of  other  ity.  What  we  are  getting  is  mainly  miles  wm  me  port  of  Vmona  and 

Fair  News  vey  of  the  fairness  of  factors  must  be  taken  into  account,  true,  but  it  isn’t  the  whole  truth  by  more  man  10  miles  mom  the  neared 

Tk>  '^'^or  news  in  Ameri-  Among  these  are  the  relative  trust-  any  gauge.  of  Valona. 

can  papers  made  by  a  worthiness  of  the  various  official  ♦  ♦  •  ,  ^  j  that  while 

Fighters  class  in  the  school  sources  of  news,  the  method  and  de-  THERE  may  be  an  exception  to  that  me  Greeks  on  Memdays,  Wednesd^ 
under  the  direction  of  gree  of  censorship,  the  availability  of  rule  of  truth  in  the  reports  from  the  Sundays  tell  of  haltug 

Prof.  L.  C.  Getzloe.  Professor  Pollard  communication  facilities,  the  ebb  and  Greek-Italian  stalemate  which  has  counter-attacks  by  new  troops  ju* 

knows  his  newspapers  better  than  flow  of  news  as  one  side  or  the  other  prevailed  since  the  from  Italy,  they  d^ote  Tu^ 

most  people  not  directly  associated  gets  a  momentary  advantage,  the  com-  y^gr  News  advent  of  severe  win-  Thursdays  and  Saturday  tellim 

with  their  construction,  and  he  was  petition  for  space  with  domestic  news  ter  in  Albania.  There  COTrespondmts  at  Athew 

nettled  by  the  remark  of  another  Ohio  of  tremendous  importance,  different  *"*  is  we  hear  from  .5^  n  xu bombed  so  ter- 

State  faculty  member,  not  of  the  news  interests  of  readers  in  different  Criticiied  Jack  Remington,  a  '‘ifically  that  the  Italics  are  unable  to 
journalism  staff,  about  the  incom-  sections  of  the  United  States,  and  dif-  native  and  resident  of  facilities  for  reinforce- 

nlptAnPSfi  anH  lark  nf  raliahilitv  in  tVip  fprintf  npw<5  nolieips  nf  individual  Mi/«Viicron  wUrv  eo«ro  Hients.  TiUS  discrepancy  seems  tO  have 


knows  his  newspapers  better  than  flow  of  news  as  one  side  or  the  other 
most  people  not  directly  associated  gets  a  momentary  advantage,  the  com- 
with  Uieir  construction,  and  he  was  petition  for  space  with  domestic  news 
nettled  by  the  remark  of  another  Ohio  of  tremendous  importance,  different 
State  faculty  member,  not  of  the  news  interests  of  readers  in  different 


War  News 
From  Athens 
Criticiied 


journalism  staff,  about  the  incom¬ 
pleteness  and  lack  of  reliability  in  the  fering  news  policies  of  individual  Michigan,  who  has  worked,  he  says,  oiscrepmcy  seems  to  navt 

war  news  reports.  papers.  For  the  time  being,  at  any  many  years  for  the  Northcliffe  press  escaped  our  o^  military  experts  and 

The  method  followed  was  interest-  rate,  the  warring  nations  seem  to  be  and  covered  many  military  stories  in  commentators.  ^  ^  ^ 

ing,  combining  as  it  did  the  qualitative  Setting  fairly  equitable  treatment  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  including 

and  quantitative  elements  to  an  ex-  the  press  of  America,  all  things  con-  the  Greek  operations  in  three  wars.  MR.  REMINGTON  has  put  his  finger 


sections  of  the  United  States,  and  dif- 


tent  seldom  attempted  in  evaluation  sidered.”  Mr.  Remington  is  critical  of  the  news  on  a  sore  spot  that  has  plagued  re- 

of  newspaper  performance.  The  in-  We’ve  never  had  much  patience  that  is  printed  and  broadcast  from  porters  and  their  home  offices  on  evey 
vestigating  group  selected  25  leading  with  editing  newspapers  with  a  foot-  Athens,  and  blames  the  Greek  cen-  front  which  hai 


and  representative  dailies,  in  two  sep-  rule,  nor  judging  their  editorial  per-  sors  for  its  conflicts,  contradictions, 
arate  weekly  periods.  The  papers  formance  by  that  purely  mechanical  and  uncertainties — but  he  also  thinks 
were  located  in  the  East  and  Middle  standard.  If  the  Ohio  students  had  that  editors  should  be  able  to  spot 
West.  The  questions  raised  by  the  riade  their  measurements  in  late  Feb-  and  point  out  the  phoney  stuff  in  the 
skeptical  professor  in  Mr.  Pollard’s  ruary  and  early  March,  rather  than  in  Athens  reports.  He  writes: 
mind  were:  December,  their  reported  totals  would  “Publication  of  the  Athens  reports 

A.  Is  the  U.  S.  press  fair  in  present-  Probably  show  a  miroh  closer  propor-  between  Dec.  15  and  Feb.  15  consti- 
ing  war  news  from  abroad?  tion  between  the  belligerents;  pos-  one  of  the  silliest  chapters  in 

B  Does  it  favor  the  British  over  ^  preponderance  of  Axis  new^  history  of  American  press  cov- 

thfAS  erage  of  wars  that  has  come  to  my 

llltr  XXAio.  n  KAf/\«*A  r^/\rwtYir»Tic  ortH  tKia  ...  .  ...  . 


Mr.  Remington  is  critical  of  the  news  on  a  sore  spot  that  has  plagued  re- 
that  is  printed  and  broadcast  from  porters  and  their  home  offices  on  ev«y  m 
Athens,  and  blames  the  Greek  cen-  front  which  hail 

sors  for  its  conflicts,  contradictions,  Victoria*  lapsed  from  forward” 

and  uncertainties — but  he  also  thinks  movement  to  warfar* 

that  editors  should  be  able  to  spot  of  position.  The  chap* 

and  point  out  the  phoney  stuff  in  the  N#w*print  who  are  writing  t^ 

Athens  reports.  He  writes:  communiques  at 

“Publication  of  the  Athens  reports  Athens  had  their  opposite  numbers  at 
between  Dec.  15  and  Feb.  15  consti-  Helsinki  and  at  Madrid.  The  Gre^ 


ing  war  news  from  abroad?  between  the  belligerents,  pos-  juted  one  of  the  silliest  chapters  in  repulse  of  the  Italian  mvasion  and 

B  Does  it  favor  the  British  over  ®  preponderance  of  Axis  new^  the  history  of  American  press  cov-  the  advance  to  the  Tepeleni-V^oM 

th^AS  One  week,  Winston  Churchill  makes  ^^age  of  wars  that  has  come  to  my  area  was  a  surprise  to  everybody, 

C  Do  Germanv  and  her  satellites  ®  attention,  and  I  have  been  following  probably  including  the  Greek  staff.lt 

cet  a  fair  shake  in  the  dav  to  dav  services  and  the  major  news-  wars  either  as  a  reporter  in  the  field  was  dramatic  stuff,  big  news  for  ail 

news  in^e  daUv  nress  of  SrS  substantial  excerpts  commentator  for  nearly  30  years.  who  want  no  Axis  triumph  in  Albank 

•niese  oLsSs  werf  into  Dec.  10  or  11  Jame  the  an-  In  that  respect  it  resembled  the  early 

riracSl  foiS  for  th^analv^s  L  same  is  done  whenever  Herr  Hitler  nouncement  from  Athens  that  the  successes  of  the  Finns  against  th* 

^  *  *  analysis,  as  fol-  for  the  public-and  a  complete  Greeks  ‘had  reached  the  outskirts  of  Russians,  and  the  Loyalist  defense  of 

1  How  manv  Pace  One  stories  in  of  Hitler  s  average  speech  is  Tepeleni,  that  the  Italians  had  burned  Madrid. 

1.  How  many  Page  One  stories  in  jj^ely  to  be  four  times  as  long  as  that  ^he  town’  and  ‘were  fleeing  in  disor-  So  long  as  the  day’s  fighting  pro- 

of  Churchill’s.  The  events  in  and  over  ^  ,  ^^d  that  the  Greeks  ^vere  pre-  vided  headlines,  the  censors’  job  was 

Great  Britain,  G^many  other  Axis  Britain  have  been  far  more  frequent  parU  to  enter  Tepeleni  as  soon  as^^the  easy.  When  the  infantry  could  no 

powers,  and  to  Greece?  Similarly,  and  usuallv  more  dramadc.  also  more  c  enter  lepeieni  as  soon  as  tne  advance,  the  cen^r  and  the 


powers,  ana  to  ureecer  aimiiariy,  and  usually  more  dramatic,  also  more  “  “e  out 

how  many  war  stories  on  inside  pages  and  completely  reported,  than  “Th^^nv  for  60  days  or  more-  propaganda  staff  believed  it  their  duty 

^2.  H^w  many  colunm^nch^^on  Page  occasionally  twice  a  day— American  to  continue  to  make  headlines,  boA 

_ 1 _ ; _ _ _ _ _ There  has  been  no  pulling  of  wire  services  and  radio  chains  dis-  for  encouragement  of  the  people  at 


people  at 


One  and  on  inside  naees  resnectivelv  H  ,r - wire  services  ana  raaio  cnains  Ois-  euwuiaBciuc.u.  u*  “ 

une  ana  on  pages,  respecuveiy,  punches  or  important  shading  of  em-  tributed  stories  to  the  effect  that  the  home  and  for  the  advancement  rf 

were  devot^  to  war  news  from  each  phasis  in  the  newspapers  that  we  nor-  Greeks  were  pushing  on  rapidly  tow-  supporting  movements  in  other  land*, 

^^LTraSyTaTone  top  heads  -ally  read,  in  favor  of  either  bellig-  ^rT  es&ly"the  U.  S.  A.  The  SpaniA 

denoti^rD^e^rer^StiL  went  to  ere»it.  No  one  contends  that  the  com-  Tepeleni  occupies  about  one  Loyalistswonmany  newsprmtvic- 

aenotmg  preterrea  ^siuon,  wmt  to  pfote  story  is  being  told  of  either  side,  square  mile  and  that  a  Greek  push  of  tones  before  Franco’s  forces  wen 

each  of  the  combatants  or  groups  it  isn’t  the  technique  of  warring  gov-  ^  ®  I?,:  strong  enough  to  rin  their  defen.- 


two  miles  would  carry  them  beyond  strong  enough  to  rip  their  defense* 
the  town,  it  is  not  much  to  the  credit  to  shreds.  The  Finns  learned  too  lat* 


to  ?  I"'  Ameri^  ptos.  that  lor  60  days  that  RuaaUn  ^a^y  ^ 

Dr  Pollard  the  ratiA  of  stories  were  ,  transit  ot  toeir  pieces  across  printed  that  the  Greeks  were  stroyed  m  news  dispatches  could  not 

Sl^ut  3  to  2  in  fawr  of  the  LitST  the  diplomatic  chessboards.  TJie  cen-  advancing  on  Tepeleni  from  outskirt  equalize  the  mUitary  pow^  d 
^ut  6  to  65  m  tavor  ot  me  emisn.  gQ^s  seldom  pemut  correspondents  to  positions  occupied  Dec  10  or  11  4,000,000  against  180,000,000.  We  do 

5.1s  ”  SSes  told  of  the  not  doubt  tiiat  the  Greeks  are  hoping 


were  tabulated  thus: 

Britain  Germany 

News  Stories  on  Page  One .  378  126 

News  Stories  on  Inside  Pages .  689  235 

Inches  W'ar  News  on  Page  One .  4,076  1,211 

Inches  War  News  on  Inside  Pages .  6,777  1,341 

•Total  with  Germany  included  shown  in  parentheses. 


Other  Axis* 
278  (404) 

664  (899) 

3,260  (4,471) 

4,397  (6,738) 


TWO  WEEKS’  examination  of  25  publication  of  those  ideas  abroad  is  “  prize-winning  story  of  the  correctible  fault,  m  handling  new 

newspapers  is  not  enough  to  settle  ^  upset  any  applecarts.  central  Albanian  war  sector  appeared  from  such  a  front  in  American 

the  question  with  any  finality,  but,  as  Readers  of  this  week’s  news,  and  Feb.  5  or  6.  It  announced  that  the  service  and  newspaper  offices, 

Prof.  Pollard  reasons,  that  necessarily  includes  the  majority  Italians,  about  to  be  captured  by  the  charges  against  Athens  can  equa^ 
Haws  Tide*  the  table  seems  to  of  American  editors,  can  only  guess  Greeks  who  had  been  advancing  on  strongly  be  brought  against  Berl^ 
Ebb  and  point  in  a  certain  di-  at  the  meaning  of  the  new  Axis  pene-  Tepeleni  for  60  days,  were  burning  which  has  claimed  the  sinking  of  t« 
rection.  To  him,  it  tration  of  the  Balkans,  its  effect  upon  the  town  and  preparing  to  flee,  add-  same  British  airplane  carrier  (Art 
Flew,  Too  suggested  deductions  Russian  neutrality,  its  potentials  in  ing  that  it  was  only  a  matter  of  hours  Royal)  not  less  than  four  times,  and 
which  seem  sound  to  the  Mediterranean  sphere.  The  in-  before  the  Greeks  entered  Tepeleni.  the  destruction  of  a  “cruiser  of  th* 
this  writer  and  which  should  have  formation  for  complete  judgments  is  This  second  burning  must  have  been  a  York  class”  twice.  Accordmg  to 
some  interest  for  people  who  report  simply  not  at  hand,  and  probably  is  hotter  fire  than  the  conflagration  of  “Jane’s  Fighting  Ships,”  there  is  onl| 
and  select  news.  They  are:  not  possessed  even  by  the  ei^rts  in  Dec.  10  or  11,  for  the  Greeks  have  one  cruiser  York. 

1.  Taken  by  itself  British  war  news  the  State  Department.  Only  its  broad  not  yet  entered  the  town.  On  Feb.  18,  Military  commentators,  it  must  w 

enjoyed  a  three-to-one  margin  in  the  implications  may  be  deduced  from  the  wire  services  again  reported  from  admitted,  have  more  important  jow 
U.  S.  urban  press  during  the  period  the  guarded  opinions  that  come  from  Athens  that  the  Italians  had  burned  than  flyspecking  the  daily  claims  « 
covered,  in  terms  of  both  the  number  the  affected  capitals.  We  believe  that  their  ammunition  dumps,  preparatory  belligerents,  but  we  believe  th*i 
of  stories  used  and  the  total  amount  today’s  editorial  estimates  of  the  Eu-  to  flight  from  Tepeleni.  And  it  re-  American  readers  would  welcome  oc- 
of  space.  ropean  situation  are  generally  con-  mained  for  the  official  communique  of  casional  skepticism  toward  thos* 

2.  On  the  basis  of  all  news  about  the  servative.  None  of  the  experts  of  the  Roy^  Air  Force  to  disclose  the  claims.  We  might  get  a  closer  approx- 

Axis  powers  against  that  about  Brit-  1941  are  going  overboard  with  sweep-  Italians  hanging  on  at  Tepeleni  on  imation  of  the  truth  if  the  propa- 
ain,  the  margin  was  in  favor  of  the  ing  judgments  as  they  did  in  1915  to  Feb.  20  and  26,  the  British  reporting  ganda  boys  of  Europe  and  ,  Asia 


‘capture  of  strategic  peaks’  in  the  area  for  eventual  success  against  Valoni, 
Greece  by  the  Greeks.  I  have  counted  the  and  don’t  intend  to  discount  that  sufr 
24J  peaks  reported  captured  and  find  that  cess  by  admitting  that  an  enemy 
2,233  the  total  is  larger  than  the  peaks  listed  his  back  to  the  wall  has  stopped  th«f 
5.009  foj.  all  Albania  in  the  latest  work  on  whirlwind  advance. 

_  the  subject  by  the  National  Geo-  Mr.  Remington  has  pointed  to  a 

7  graphic  Society.  obvious,  and  it  would  seem,  easily 


Haws  Tidat 
Ebb  and 
Flew,  Too 


1918.  There  is  probably  more  accurate  air  raids  there  on  both  days. 


learned  that  their  stuff  was  being  read 


3.  Combining  Greek  war  news  with  news  available  now  than  there  was  “On  the  southern  end  of  the  Al-  with  a  critical  eye  and  debunked  her* 
that  of  the  British,  the  ratio  stood  then,  and  oiu-  newspaper  background  banian  battle  line,  where  the  Greeks  whenever  necessary. 
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